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Introduction 


Stephanos Efthymiadis 


A collective book on Byzantine hagiography hardly needs justification. The study 
of the literature inspired by the acts, the miracles and the wise sayings of holy men 
and women has long since become both a self-standing and a fashionable research 
topic with no shortage of books and articles to its credit. Lives of saints, Passions of 
martyrs, collections of miracles, Translations of relics and edifying stories are all 
now regarded as a substantial and exciting part of the Byzantine cultural legacy, 
and their study, no matter whether it is prompted by their historical or literary 
interest, has not stopped inspiring scholars and students.! 

Several reasons, both ‘qualitative’ and ‘quantitative’, account for what was a 
belated recognition. More than any classical, post-classical or medieval branch of 
literature, hagiography was stigmatised for its extensive and untameable bulk, its 
homogeneous repetition of stereotypes, its patent promotion of religious agendas 
and its servile adherence to legendary and extraordinary tales. The vast record 
of texts included under the overarching term ‘hagiography’ has been preserved 
in thousands of manuscripts with each text often preserved in different versions 
exhibiting significant variations in wording and content which, moreover, raise 
puzzling questions of authorship, classification and chronological taxonomy. 
Next perhaps to hymnography, hagiography has been dismissed as the genre 
of perpetual recycling, recreating itself by reproducing clichés which earned it a 
reputation for timelessness, anachronism, triviality and feeble credibility. Read 
against earlier, classical and post-classical types of literature, hagiography brought 
on utter boredom and serious mistrust. Even today, in the age of its rehabilitation, 





1 For shorter and longer surveys of Byzantine hagiography and its history as a research 


field, see ODB 897-9; Dummer, ‘Griechische Hagiographie’; Talbot, ‘Hagiography’; Barnes, 
Early Christian Hagiography, 1-41, 285—300, 343-59; Acconcia Longo, ‘Vite Passioni Miracoli 
dei santi’. Ashbrook Harvey’s ‘Martyr Passions and Hagiography’ concentrates on what its 
title suggests but, all in all, provides a concise and useful overview of the late antique period. 
The recent re-evaluation of Byzantine hagiography has been discussed by Efthymiadis, 
‘New Developments in Hagiography: the Rediscovery of Byzantine Hagiography’ (also 
containing the announcement of the present collective endeavour). 
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the number of texts, it is believed, which can resist this frustrating combination is 
too small to tilt the balance towards an overall positive evaluation of the genre. The 
time has come, however, to redress this monolithic picture and view hagiography 
from the angle of its literary complexity and flexibility. 

Hagiography, a word made of the two Greek words meaning ‘holy’ (hagios) 
and ‘writing’ (graphe), has in modern times been understood as having a double 
meaning. On the one hand, it denotes the literature which in a particular fashion 
celebrates the deeds and sayings of holy men and women as well as their afterlife 
as a sacred memory among members of a Christian community; and, on the other, 
as a research field, the discipline, devoted to its study. The abstract word ayioypapia 
does not exist in Medieval Greek and both in Greek and Latin the word and its 
derivatives áyióypaqoc and &yióypaqov implied ‘a writing by divine inspiration, 
scriptural’, i.e. something associated with Holy Scripture (see G. W.H. Lampe, A 
Patristic Greek Lexicon, s.v.). At any rate, before it was appropriated as a technical 
term by the Bollandist Fathers, it was more in usage in Latin Medieval literature 
than in Greek. In Modern Greek, dyioypapia came to refer to icon-painting and 
hagiography in the ‘Western’ sense was replaced by another neologism ayoAoyia, 
a compound from hagios (holy, saint) and lego (speak) which was also in usage in 
Western scholarship in the seventeenth century and not entirely dismissed from 
languages of a Latin provenance? 

As a field of scholarly study, hagiography owes its birth, development and by 
now long history to the Bollandist Fathers who, since the seventeenth century, 
have produced editions, guides, reference works and surveys of hundreds, if not 
thousands, of hagiographic texts written in (or translated into) Greek, Latin and the 
Oriental languages. Founded by Jean Bolland (1596-1665), who took over the work 
of another Jesuit, Heribert Rosweyde (1569-1629), the Société des Bollandistes has 
ever since studied hagiography in a systematic and meticulous fashion, reflected 
and showcased in its three major undertakings: 


1. the Acta Sanctorum volumes of editions of texts arranged according to the 
ecclesiastic calendar (first published in 1643); 

2. the Analecta Bollandiana, a scholarly journal including articles, book reviews 
and bibliographical appendixes (launched in 1882); 





? For the different but particular aspects of ‘hagiographical discourse’, see de Certeau, 


L'écriture de l'histoire, ch. 7. 

3 Fora comprehensive discussion of the history of the terms and the meanings the 
word ‘hagiography’ encompasses today, see Philippart, ‘Hagiographes et hagiographie, 
hagiologes et hagiologie: des mots et des concepts’. See also Grégoire, Manuale di agiologia, 
11-19 (who employs the term ‘agiologia’). 

^ The volumes of Acta Sanctorum edited so far amount to 68. See van Ommeslaeghe, 
‘The Acta Sanctorum and Bollandist Methodology’. 

5 See Devos, ‘Cent ans d'Analecta'; van Ommeslaeghe, ‘Een eeuw Analecta’. 
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3. the series of Subsidia Hagiographica (initiated in 1886) which has hosted 
editions of texts (in most cases, translated and annotated), manuscript 
catalogues, reference works and monographs on saints and their cults.* 


While the Acta Sanctorum edition project has been at a standstill since 1925, the 
other two venues are active and open to scholars who work on hagiography 
worldwide. More significantly, no serious study of hagiography can be pursued 
without consulting the Bollandists' répertoires which arrange saints alphabetically 
and assign an entry and a number to each text related to them. Such reference 
works as the Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca (BHG) and the Bibliotheca Hagiographica 
Latina (BHL), along with their updated supplements, remain indispensable tools 
for any hagiographer in its modern sense. To some extent, the same is true for 
the Bibliotheca Hagiographica Orientalis (BHO), which, however, is out of date and 
with many gaps to fill and entries to update in the light of the considerable and 
still growing development of the study of Oriental hagiographies. As a répertoire, it 
includes only works in Syriac, Armenian, Arabic, Ethiopian and Coptic. 

Next to cataloguing manuscripts and tracking down texts hitherto unknown and 
unedited, over their history of more than three and a half centuries, the Bollandists 
regarded authenticity as the primary purpose of studying this underrated branch 
of Christian literature. In their discussions, they reasonably gave priority to the 
Acts and Passions of the Christian Martyrs, by far the most popular hagiographical 
texts in the time-span extending from the blurred beginnings of late antiquity to 
the end of the Middle Ages. Their mission was to inquire into the historical genesis 
and basis of a given text, its ordering in the hagiographical dossier of a saint and, 
finally, its bearing on the emergence and development of a cult. All in all, their 
approach was saint-centred, not author- or text-centred. 

It is significant that in the opening sentence of one of his most important 
essays Hippolyte Delehaye (1859-1941), a homo doctus, assiduous student of 
Greek and Latin texts and the most extrovert member of the society, declared that 
"l'hagiographie critique est une branche de la science historique’.’ In another of his 
seminal studies, that on the hagiographical legends, he defined as hagiographical 
'any written monument inspired by the cult of saints and destined for its 
promotion’. To be sure, these statements encapsulate a perception and approach 
which was until recently embraced by the absolute majority of scholars, not the 
Bollandists alone. The student of any piece of hagiography had to go through a 
process of authentication, by and large the work of a philologist, and then proceed 
to its evaluation as a historical source. In accordance with what Bollandists 
practised for centuries, Delehaye's endeavour was not different from those 





6 Fora recapitulation of their history, primary editing activity and research interests, 


see Godding et al., Bollandistes. Saints et Légendes. This publication by and large supersedes 
the books by Delehaye (L'oeuvre des Bollandistes à travers les siècles, 1615-1915) and Peeters 
(L'œuvre des Bollandistes). 

7 Cing études sur la méthode hagiographique, 7. 


5 Les légendes hagiographiques, 2. 
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applied by historians examining textual sources of any other kind. The mission 
of ‘critical hagiography’, which now figures as emblematic on the cover of their 
periodical and at the forefront of their website (www.bollandistes.be), was no 
other than to reconstruct a saint’s historical profile through literary and liturgical 
documentation and place it in its topographical and chronological coordinates. 
Critical examination of Passions, Lives and Miracles of saints involved a two-fold 
activity: bringing their issues to the scholarly fore and removing superstition 
without fearing to scandalise the Christian flock by distinguishing between what 
was historically true and what was false.” 

Not surprisingly, in the first decades of the twentieth century critical 
hagiography as pursued by the Bollandists raised suspicion and caused them 
serious troubles in their relationship with the Vatican. This was not their only 
arena of confrontation as at another level they rebutted the so-called ‘hypercritical 
school' which denied any historicity in hagiographical accounts, and sometimes 
rejected the existence of a saint. On various occasions Delehaye argued against 
the ideas of German classicists such as Hermann Usener (1834-1905) and Ludwig 
Deubner (1877-1946) who studied hagiography seeking parallels with the ancient 
past and pinpointing continuities between pagan gods and heroes and Christian 
saints. Delehaye's polemic consisted in cementing hagiography as a typically 
Christian genre which propounded the purely Christian idea of martyrdom, 
unknown to pagan antiquity." 

The above synopsis of the history and the landmarks of Bollandist scholarship 
should not give the misleading impression that in former times Byzantine 
hagiographical studies were not pursued by other scholars. Already before the 
turn of the twentieth century, Karl Krumbacher (1856-1909), the German father 
of Byzantine Studies, though not the author of the chapter on hagiography in his 
History of Byzantine Literature, was an important editor of the hagiographical dossier 
ofSt George and one who recognised the complexity of the manuscript traditions of 
saints’ Passions and vitae." Notably, his dictum ‘quot codices, tot recensiones’, which 
boils down to the consideration that manuscripts may be virtually tantamount to 
versions of the same text as well as that ordering of them in a stemma codicum is 
not always possible to establish, was pronounced in the light of his hagiographical 
research work and is still worth considering. More impressive, however, were the 
efforts of the Byzantinists of the Russian pre-revolutionary school, by and large 





? For an overview of Latin hagiographical studies in the West until the 1960s, see 


Grégoire, Manuale di agiologia, 37—46. 

10 See Godding et al, Bollandistes. Saints et Légendes, 139-43. Delehaye's most 
‘provocative’ studies were his Les légendes hagiographiques and ch. V in Sanctus entitled ‘Les 
saints qui n'ont jamais existé'. For his full bibliography, see L'ancienne hagiographie byzantine. 
Les sources, les premiers modeles, la formation des genres, XXI-XXVII. 

!! Joassart, ‘Hippolyte Delehaye (1859-1941). Un bollandiste au temps de la crise 
moderniste', 17-26. 

12 See ‘Zur Editionsmethode hagiographischer Texte’, in Miscellen zu Romanos, 
Abhandlungen der K. Bayer. Akademie I Kl. XXIV Bd., III Abt., 71-8. 
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Krumbacher’s contemporaries. They did not content themselves with flawless 
editions of texts with a historical interest but also embarked on other undertakings, 
such as Loparev's surveys of the vitae of the ninth and tenth centuries? and 
Rudakov's treasuring Lives and Collections of Miracles as mines for realia." 

Nonetheless, for Byzantine research the blossoming of hagiographical studies 
was a development of the 1960s and the 1970s. It was then that the good service 
which this genre performed for social history, was openly acknowledged in 
various important venues and publications.! More significantly, hagiography's 
importance was re-affirmed in annotated editions and translations of texts which, 
on the one hand, were valuable for extracting historical information and, on the 
other hand, were not devoid of literary merits. Several editions of key-texts in that 
sense, most of them dating from late antiquity, appeared during this period and, 
in several cases, the task was undertaken by historians, not philologists. Some of 
them were included in the Bollandists' Subsidia hagiographica (nos 32, 39, 48, 49, 
62), whereas others came from rather less obvious places such as, for instance, 
Sweden (represented first by L. Rydén and then by J.O. Rosenqvist). It was in the 
same period that the seminal articles of Peter Brown contributed to a re-evaluation 
of the culturally distinctive world, now widely known as late antiquity. Much 
of the hagiographic material of this period was revisited and re-evaluated as an 
important record of a shift in mentalities, of which the cult and authority of saints 
was the prime marker. Brown's crucial efforts to delineate from the outset a critical 
period in Mediterranean history were joined by the endeavours of other scholars 
who drew extensively on Byzantine hagiography while working on the same and 
later periods. Such divergent topics as family, gender studies, daily life, travelling 
and art would not have made much progress without recourse to saints’ Lives." 
Apart from contributing to a growth of interest in hagiography, the rise of late 
antiquity to the status of an autonomous and intriguing subject of study stimulated 
analogous efforts for later periods. 





3 Loparev's critical summaries of Lives of the ninth and the tenth century ('Vizantijskie 


Zitija sviatyh VIII-IX vekov’) anticipated analogous later efforts by da Costa-Louillet (‘Saints 
de Constantinople aux VIIIS, IX* et X° siècles’) and Efthymiadis (‘Greek Byzantine Collections 
of Miracles: A Chronological and Bibliographical Survey"). 

4 See Rudakov, Ocherki vizantiyskoy kul'tury po dannym grecheskoy agiografii, which was 
first published in Moscow in 1917 and reprinted in London in 1970 with an introduction by 
D. Obolensky. 

5 See, for instance, Halkin, ‘L’hagiographie byzantine au service de l'Histoire’; and 
Patlagean, ‘A Byzance: ancienne hagiographie et histoire sociale’. 

$ See chiefly his ‘The Rise and Function of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity’; The Cult of 
the Saints: its Rise in Latin Christianity; and Society and the Holy in Late Antiquity. 

7 For a brief and concise survey of the use of hagiographical texts to explore new 
dimensions of social history, see Kazhdan and Talbot, ‘Introduction’ to the Dumbarton Oaks 
Hagiography Project. Their significance in reconstructing the daily life of the Byzantines has 
also been emphasised by Sevéenko, Observations on the Study of Byzantine Hagiography in the 
Last Half-Century or Two Looks and One Look Forward. 
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Among those who came late but enthusiastically to appreciate saints’ Lives 
was Alexander Kazhdan who, once he had settled in Washington, DC as a Senior 
Research Fellow at Dumbarton Oaks in the 1980s, devoted himself to the study of 
saints’ vitae both from a historian's and a literary historian’s perspective. Later on he 
launched the idea of a database which would build upon his own records in which 
saints and summaries of their vitae were arranged chronologically and supplied 
with bibliography. In the computer era this took the form of an electronic database 
made of entries taken from Lives and Synaxarion notices on saints dating from the 
eighth through the tenth centuries. Users can still reap its fruits browsing through 
electronic cards at Dumbarton Oaks’ website (www.doaks.org) and confirm how 
precious hagiography is for reconstructing aspects of medieval way of life that 
usually pass unnoticed in other kinds of literature. They will notice, however, 
again a spirit of pragmatism and a still prevailing tendency to view hagiographical 
texts basically as sources, thereby downplaying the value of ‘later’ versions of the 
same story as less authentic and exploitable." 

Apart from treating a kind of literature with the square measures of an ancilla 
historiae, these views, the most recent in a long chain that bound the systematic 
study of hagiography since its beginnings in the seventeenth century, leave 
out of discussion an important corpus of texts, those which we usually term as 
‘reworkings’, along with important parts of a text, usually dismissing them 
as rhetorical fillings or verbiage. While we may have moved well beyond such 
definitions as hagiography is ‘the scholarly study of saints, their history and their 
cult',? we are still behind regarding texts as the outcome of a literary expression 
of writers addressing or envisaging an audience. Still, the latter approach does not 
dismiss the possibility that a piece of hagiography can be taken as a historical writing 
but it apprehends its historicity in connection with the writer, the holy hero and the 
precise circumstances lying behind its genesis.” If recent scholarship has achieved 
some correction of this imbalance, what is yet important for us to investigate is the 
literary coordinates of these texts through the evolution of the genre in 11 centuries 
of Byzantine history and its geographic expansion in languages and cultures other 
than Greek. 

Byzantine hagiographic texts cannot easily arrest the attention of the modern 
reader and, in this respect, the same is true with the overwhelming majority of 
Byzantine literary output. To a large extent, hagiography has shared the fate of 
Byzantine literature as a whole in the tardiness with which its overall value has been 





18 The pragmatism of this project was criticised by the Bollandists; see Zanetti, ‘The 


“Dumbarton Oaks Hagiography Project". Reflections of a User’. Also the response by one of 
the leading figures of the project, Talbot, ‘A Response to the AB Review of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Hagiography Database', and again the comments by Zanetti, ibid., 305-6. 

1 Cf Aigrain, L’hagiographie — Ses sources, ses méthodes, son histoire, 7: l'hagiographie 
(&ytoc, yp&qavw), c'est d'apres l'étude scientifique des saints, de leur histoire et de leur culte, 
une branche donc, spécialisée par son objet, des sciences historiques’. 

2 Foran apposite critique of the positivistic approach with regard to Latin hagiography, 
see Lifshitz, ‘Beyond Positivism and Genre: “Hagiographical” Texts as Historical Narrative’. 
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acknowledged. Yet, though an integral part of it and with an unquestionable appeal 
to late antique and medieval society, hagiography has kept a place apart in Byzantine 
Studies, being only occasionally and tangibly examined in parallel with other 
genres.” Hagiographers in the modern sense of the word rarely integrate the study 
of hagiography in an overall discussion of Byzantine literature just as specialists in 
other genres do not benefit from hagiography. This deep-rooted isolation reaches 
back to Karl Krumbacher's Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (published in 
1897) which includes a chapter on hagiography whose writing, however, had to 
be entrusted to a specialist, Albert Ehrhard. Despite acknowledging its place in the 
History of Byzantine literature, this assignment to a specialist was an indication that 
the knowledge of hagiography was not seen as a necessary implement for a student 
of Byzantine literature. Mutatis mutandis, the same void is visible in the recent concise 
Palgrave Advances in Byzantine History where the chapter on literature admirably 
sketched by Antony Littlewood is bereft of any comment on what formed a sizeable 
portion of the literary output of the Byzantines. In-between the two, in Hans-Georg 
Beck's Kirche und theologische Literatur, the genre retained its distinctiveness, and, 
in a certain mark of progress, it was surveyed according to periodisation and on a 
‘text-by-text’ basis. Written in a time when historical biographies had not gained 
much currency, Beck's handbook was precious in pinpointing texts which deserved 
and yet still awaited a full-scale discussion. 

First encounters with hagiography tend to be frustrating and discouraging. 
Texts which repeat each other, follow a prescribed pattern and serve the purpose 
of an uncritical praise can hardly thrill a modern reader or be taken seriously at 
the first contact with them.? Moreover, the authority, the integrity and the genius 
acknowledged in other literary genres has been assigned only to a small number of 
saints' Lives, Apophthegmata Patrum, edifying stories and collections of Miracles.? 
Yet, as any kind of literature, especially one coming from a pre-modern period, 
hagiography is accessible and readable only to initiates, i.e. to faithful, persistent 
readers who are able to detect nuances, detours from clichés and topoi and, finally, 
the literary merits of their authors only after a long study of the genre. We should 
not forget that throughout the Byzantine era hagiographical writing was not the 
monopoly of anonymous monks (however talented in several cases!) but also a 
literary endeavour of major writers and radical spirits whether these were the 
Church Fathers or such intellectuals as Michael Psellos, John Zonaras and Theodore 
Metochites. Arguably, their compositions followed a different path of rhetorical 
discourse, but no one can deny that what they wrote was hagiography.” 





? Kazhdan's two volumes of A History of Byzantine Literature for the periods 650-850 


and 850-1000 make an exception. 

? For a systematic treatment of fopoi as in Lives of the eighth through the eleventh 
centuries, see Pratsch, Der hagiographische Topos. 

2 See Rydén, "Überlegungen zum literarischen Wert oder Unwert hagiographischer 
Texte’ and ‘Literariness in Byzantine Saints’ Lives’. 

^ The question of whether hagiography was a genre or not will be rehearsed in the 
Introduction to volume II. 
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After all, hagiography deals with an issue that pertains to the body of Byzantine 
literature in general: a bulk of texts that one needs to arrange and master by means 
of chronological and geographical taxonomy.” The features of Byzantine literature 
run through hagiography as a whole: the use of different registers of language and 
levels of style, shifts in thematic interests and in genres from one period to another, 
a difficulty to assign definite dates to texts and a complex manuscript tradition. 
All these problems frustrate those who wish to embark on a systematic analysis or 
treat a topic comprehensively. As the poor number of such studies shows, holistic 
considerations of hagiographical texts and themes are far from straightforward. In 
this respect, it is not surprising that the admirable endeavour of Albert Ehrhard in 
Uberlieferung und Bestand to study and classify manuscripts of hagiographical 
content according to the collections which they include has not yet been taken over 
by a continuator. Before death interrupted the labour of a methodical connoisseur, 
he had consulted almost 3,000 manuscripts, a task inconceivable today unless taken 
up by a group of scholars." 

Periodisation as pursued in the first section of this volume is another serious 
complication. Timelessness is a common feature in hagiography, observed not 
only in a considerable portion of Passions but also in some saints’ Lives.” The four 
chronological sections into which Greek hagiography has been distributed in this 
Companion entail the placement of authors and texts in earlier or sometimes later 
centuries than those to which they really belonged. Hagiographical texts may 
reflect a relatively fresh and recent personal experience, usually set down by the 
saint's disciple; they may constitute a later elaboration on a story or a biography 
transmitted by the saint's followers; or, finally, they may be the work of a ‘literary 
laboratory' where a well-known story is rhetorically reproduced (the case of 
‘reworkings’) or a new one is worked out on the basis of pre-existing models (the 
case of 'hagiographic romances"). Taking into consideration that texts falling into 
the first category are frustratingly few and that the hagiographers' tendency is 
overwhelmingly against providing clues for the identification either of themselves 
or of the place where a text was written or orally delivered, the problem of safe 
chronological classification arises. What is more, sometimes suspicion surrounds 
texts that purport to convey crucial historical information and that present 
explicit chronological data. On various occasions scholars have argued against a 





2 On the question of the extensive record of Byzantine literature, see the relevant 


chapter in Mango, Byzantium, the Empire of New Rome, 233-55. 

26 See Winkelmann, Albert Ehrhard und die Erforschung der griechisch-byzantinischen 
Hagiographie; and the useful indexes by Perria, I manoscritti citati da Albert Ehrhard. 

7 Cyril Mango's characterisation of Byzantine literature as ‘a distorting mirror’ 
conveying confusion in terms of chronology and otherwise applies also to hagiography but 
avoids treating it as commensurate to other periods (e.g. the Hellenistic and the Roman) 
where similar ‘problems’ of timelessness can be detected: see Byzantine Literature as a 
Distorting Mirror and on that Hunger's objections in the introduction to his Die hochsprachliche 
profane Literatur der Byzantiner, I, XXV-XXVI. 
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dating of a text on the basis of internal evidence assuming that it underwent later 
elaboration.” 

What is regarded as Byzantine hagiography for the purposes of this two-volume 
Companion is the literature on holy men and women who lived in the Roman 
East after the age of the martyrs and was written in literary languages other than 
Latin.” The birth of this literature has been placed in the second half of the fourth 
century and its origin traced to the Life of St Antony by Athanasios Bishop of 
Alexandria. It was largely thanks to its message and original composition that this 
text generated a remarkable chain of imitators, successors and responses. It was 
the literary product of an age that saw the spread of Christianity, the appearance 
and expansion of monasticism and the emergence of religious and ecclesiastic 
conflicts. 

In other words, elaborate versions of Passions, enkomia, Lives, collections of 
miracles, edifying stories and all other types of literature which in modern times 
came to be classified as hagiography can trace their inception, development and 
first flourishing to the fourth and fifth centuries. Until the seventh century and 
through the celebration of more and more heroes of Christian faith, all these types 
of texts achieved a wide geographical distribution in areas as far apart as Palestine 
and Sicily, Northern Africa and the Balkans. More than any other kind of literature 
in late antiquity, hagiography crossed the boundaries of language and, all in all, 
was open and ‘tolerant’ towards tongues other than the ‘official’ and universal 
ones, namely Greek and Latin. 

Language, however, and translation were agents of variety and confusion. 
The journey of a text from one language to another is in most cases hard to 
follow, becoming more perplexing when it interfered with other issues such as 
the debates over Christian doctrine. Following the Church Council of Chalcedon 
(451), Syriac, Coptic and Armenian became languages that by and large opposed 
the ‘Orthodoxy’ of Constantinople. Religious dissenters felt more ‘comfortable’ 
reading and writing in them than in Greek and Latin. Nonetheless, by virtue 
of their hegemony in the literary scene and dissemination of texts throughout 





28 This was mostly exemplified by P. Speck who cast doubts on the dates of the extant 


texts of the Miracles of St Demetrios and St Artemios: ‘Die miracula Sancti Demetrii, qui 
Thessalonicam profugus benit, oder Ketzerisches zu den Wundergeschichten des heiligen 
Demetrios und zu seiner Basilica in Thessalonike’ and ‘Nochmals zu den Miracula S. 
Demetrii. Die Version des Anastasius Bibliothecarius’. By the same token, he disputed the 
dating of the Miracles of St Artemios: ‘Wunderheilige und Bilder. Zur Frage des Beginns 
der Bilderverehrung’. According to him, the end of Iconoclasm in 843 was decisive in 
rehabilitating these texts in accordance with the interest of the then victorious party. 

? For Latin hagiography the reader may consult the major collective work under the 
direction of Philippart, Hagiographies. Histoire internationale de la littérature hagiographique 
latine et vernaculaire en Occident des origines à 1500. More general surveys are those by von 
der Nahme, Die lateinische Heiligenvita. Eine Einführung in die lateinische Hagiographie and 
Castillo Maldonado, Cristianos y hagidgrafos. Estudio de las propuestas de excelencia cristiana en 
la Antigüedad tardia. 
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the empire, these two languages provided the models for inspiration and, not 
surprisingly, proportionally occupied more than the lion’s share in the overall late 
antique output. This is not to downplay the dynamics of hagiography produced 
in such Oriental languages as Syriac, Coptic, Armenian, Georgian and Arabic. To 
be sure, their literatures were not inaugurated with hagiography but usually with 
the translation of the Bible. But it was through hagiographic translations that these 
literatures were supplied with a considerable corpus of texts and, what is more, 
with a mode of expression upon which were fashioned original compositions 
echoing local idiosyncrasies and concerns. As a matter of fact, if throughout the 
Byzantine period only few cases can support the idea that in substantial quantities 
literature was produced also in the provinces or away from the capital, this is 
mostly thanks to a hagiography inspired by local saints and written by local 
authors. Palestine from the late fourth to the late eighth centuries and South Italy 
and Sicily from the seventh to the twelfth centuries as well as the Slavic world in 
these and later centuries are cases in point and therefore require separate treatment 
here, the more so that they boast of texts of literary quality. Once again, it should 
be emphasised that hagiography was the art par excellence of opening frontiers 
mostly by disseminating legends. Translations of Latin hagiographical works into 
Greek was the medium of establishing cultural contacts, especially in the age after 
late antiquity and their imparting of ways. 

If for hagiography late antiquity was only the beginning, the same is true 
regarding the other two of the three periods which divide Greek hagiographical 
output in this Companion. With the passing to the Dark Age, the crisis of Iconoclasm 
and the ensuing revival of letters, hagiography shifted away from previous forms 
and concerns. As in political, economical and cultural life, the break of ca. 650 to 
800 was critical in drawing the line between two distinctive hagiographies, that of 
late antiquity and that of the Middle Ages and after, or, in other words, between 
a loose, more ‘free’, way of writing and the practice of writing a more or less 
canonical genre. Paradoxically but not unjustifiably, sophisticated hagiography 
sprang up in the aftermath of a literary eclipse embracing works on new (and 
these were many) and old saints alike. An elevated prose style marked the whole 
output and a systematic endeavour to retell the Passion stories of the early martyrs. 
The compilation of Symeon Metaphrastes’ Menologion and of the Synaxarion of 
Constantinople, works which not long afterwards enjoyed remarkable authority, 
marked the end of this period. Their eleventh- and twelfth-century aftermath 
cannot compete with what was written in the previous two centuries but apparently 
it was not as disappointing as believed heretofore. The paucity of new saints did 
not encourage the writing of new biographies; yet, should we turn to collections 
and further rewritings, most of them undertaken by important writers, the overall 
gloomy picture changes considerably. The third and last new beginning came 
about in the Palaiologan era as a result both of a renewed interest in older saints 
and the emergence of new ones. The latter were either adherents of an ecclesiastical 
camp, directly or indirectly involved in a contemporary controversy, or the victims 
of Turks and Latins, Byzantium’s ultimate opponents at the political and religious 
level. As a whole, Palaiologan hagiography was written in an elaborate prose style. 
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The principal aim of this Companion is to function as a vademecum, a guide which 
will incite further in-depth study of texts, authors, periods and languages in their 
chronological, geographical and typological diversity and expansion. As any 
branch of Byzantine literature, hagiography is inneed of experienced and ordinary, 
not cursory and temporary, readers who will eventually adopt a sympathetic 
and discrete eye for a genre of productive literary inspiration. They may cling to 
appreciating only its most spectacular examples, but, apart from failing to obtain 
an overview of a vast literary corpus, they will not rescue the field from one of its 
major misfortunes, isolation. Every hagiographical text is an island unto itself but 
surrounded by other islands in a vast archipelago. 

The first volume of this Companion consists of 14 chapters divided into 
two sections, first the periods of the Byzantine hagiography and, second, the 
hagiography of the Byzantine periphery and the Christian Orient. Chapters have 
been designed as preliminary and sketchy surveys of a rich material, in which 
priority has been yielded, on the one hand, to authors rather than to saints and, on 
the other hand, to texts which have so far attracted or deserve further and future 
scholarly discussion. Naturally, these are Lives (vitae) of saints involved in historical 
issues rather than Passions celebrating or recelebrating the early Christian Martyrs, 
though the latter were no doubt the critical mass of hagiography as a whole. Focus 
in the bibliography will be on studies interested in the literary aspect of the texts 
themselves rather than in the historical profile of their main heroes, holy men 
and women.” Granted, a handbook cannot but move through traditional paths of 
categorisation, delimitation and demarcation. What is perhaps more, a collective 
endeavour like this one cannot but raise complaints about its lack of coherence as 
different authors utilise different methodologies and approaches. It is hoped that 
these flaws would not diminish what is a pressing need for the rehabilitation of a 
literature ‘not easy to handle’ both among Byzantinists and in circles wider than 
their field. Moreover, by highlighting the literary dimension, a priority which will 
be more apparent in volume II on questions of genres and the social and other 
contexts of Byzantine hagiography, this Companion will confirm by way of tangible 
proof that Byzantine hagiography is worth reading and studying more than this 
has been carried out so far and in the light of new approaches applied to Byzantium 
and its cultural legacy. 





? Admittedly, to this day, these studies have been far from numerous. See Hagel, 
‘Literary Aspects of Greek Byzantine Hagiography: a Bibliographical Survey’. 
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The Life of St Antony between 
Biography and Hagiography 


Tomas Hagg 


In the history of biography as a major literary form, the Life of St Antony, the great 
Desert Father (d. 356), is a key text, though this is not always realised. In histories 
of ancient Greek biography, it mostly goes unmentioned simply because it is a 
Christian text. In general surveys of the biographical genre, it suffers the common 
fate of all hagiography: definitions of biography are apt to exclude everything that 
does not answer to modern demands for historical accuracy and verification.’ The 
true aim of biography, we are told, is to be the servant of history and strive for 
objectivity. So defined, the genre locks out not only medieval hagiography but also 
many of the biographical texts of classical antiquity. Biography as a form of literary 
art in its own right, with a variety of purposes and special rhetorical means of 
achieving them, is anachronistically reduced to a sub-category of historiography. 
A more fruitful way of analysing what happened to biography in late antiquity 
is to use the term biography in its most global and neutral sense for every literary 
work that covers the life of an historical individual from cradle to grave. The actual 
degree of historicity, the presence or absence of a distinct bias, and so on, are 
characteristics of the various biographies rather than genre-distinctive criteria. The 
emergence of Christian hagiography, then, may be seen as a continuation of the 
biographical genre in the service of the new faith.’ It is in this sense that the Life of 





1 Cf. e.g. the entry ‘Biographical Literature’ (by P.M. Kendall) in The New Encyclopedia 


Britannica which excludes hagiography from ‘genuine’ biography and places it in the category 
‘special-purpose biography’, Lives written for propaganda, celebration, commemoration or 
edification. Only recently has a more open attitude gained ground, as in Lee, Biography. 

? Fora perceptive and balanced discussion of the emergence of Christian hagiography 
in late antiquity, see Van Uytfanghe, ‘L’hagiographie’. Cf. also the comprehensive survey, 
Van Uytfanghe, ‘Biographie II (spirituelle)’. 
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St Antony, written by Bishop Athanasios of Alexandria (ca. 295-373), may be looked 
upon as a key text, absorbing as it does various trends of ancient Greek biography,’ 
moulding them into a new, specific form, and thereby creating a model for future 
hagiographical writing in the east as well as the west.‘ This, anyway, was the result; 
Athanasios hardly thought of himself as a literary pioneer or of his work as a new 
start, he simply had an urgent message he wanted to broadcast and used the means 
at his disposal to achieve his purpose. 

The Life of Antony was written shortly after the celebrated Desert Father's death 
in 356. Before 373, it had already been translated into Latin twice: there was first a 
fairly literal translation which has survived anonymously in one sole manuscript, 
then the freer and more artful version produced by Evagrios of Antioch, a friend of 
Jerome's, which secured the Life's success in the Latin west and has been transmitted 
innumerous manuscripts (BHL 609). There was also an early translation into Syriac, 
which is extant (in one long and one shorter recension) in many manuscripts (BHO 
68), and one into Sahidic Coptic of which one complete manuscript and a number 
of fragments survive? All these early versions are important for the constitution 
of the Greek text, since they provide insights into the form of the text prior to the 
surviving Greek manuscripts. 

There has been much discussion in recent decades regarding the relationship 
and priority of the various early versions, especially whether the Syriac version 
may represent an earlier stage of the work than the oldest surviving Greek and 
Latin versions. Yet most scholars now agree that the Greek version that may be 
reconstructed on the basis of the extant Byzantine manuscripts (with the help of the 
early translations mentioned), is likely to come closest to the original form of the text 
(BHG 140). The following discussion of the work will be based on that supposition 
and, consequently, on the Greek text established by G.J.M. Bartelink in his Sources 
Chrétiennes edition of 1994. Bartelink builds his edition on some 50 manuscripts of 
the more than 165 that are known today. Though this is not the definitive critical 





3 Earlier theories about the literary influence of the preceding biographical tradition 


on the Life of Antony are critically examined in Bartelink, "Die literarische Gattung der Vita 
Antonii’; cf. also Cox, Biography in Late Antiquity, 52-4 and Bortnes, Visions of Glory, 41-7. The 
ancient biographical and panegyrical tradition is further discussed by Hagg and Rousseau, 
‘Introduction’, 1-13. 

^ The Life’s function as a model for (mostly western) hagiography was investigated by 
Mertel, Die biographische Form; Prief$nig, Die biographischen Formen; List, Das Antoniusleben des 
HI. Athanasius; Cavallin, Literarhistorische und textkritische Studien; and Schütt, "Vom heiligen 
Antonius zum heiligen Guthlac'. The eastern way to early Russian hagiography is outlined 
by Bertnes, Visions of Glory, 11-15, but a sustained study of the Life's impact on Byzantine 
hagiography is still lacking, as are accounts of its Christian-Arabic and other Oriental 
reception. Cf., however, Chapter 11, this volume. Extensive bibliography in Bartelink, Vie 
d'Antoine, 11-24. 

5 For the different versions and their publication, see further Garitte, "Le texte grec et 
les versions anciennes'. 

6 Fora survey of the debate, see Bartelink, Vie d'Antoine, 32-5; and Barnes, Early 
Christian Hagiography, 160—70. 
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edition that we may hope will eventually be produced - the Life's sheer popularity 
makes the task a daunting one — it represents a decisive step forward from the 
Benedictine edition of 1698 that had held the field for almost 300 years.” 

We shall now look at the work itself, to return later to questions of authorship, 
readership and purpose. Let us first briefly consider what biographical strategies 
Athanasios uses to introduce his work to his readers. In the prologue he states 
his aims and methods, using several of the topoi that biographers often employ to 
create confidence. He implies that his task is immense and impossible, and the best 
that he can do is to give a few recollections of the great man. He assures the reader 
that he has striven hard to get first-hand information, that he has himself often 
seen Antony, and that his main source is a man who was intimate with Antony 
over a long period.’ Throughout, he says, he has been scrupulously considerate 
of the truth. The fact that such utterances are commonplace in similar encomiastic 
contexts does not allow us, however, to reject all of them offhand as less reliable. 
‘Often’ (moAAdK1¢: prol. 5) may stand for ‘once or twice’, and so on, but it would be 
surprising if Athanasios made any manifestly false statements with regard to easily 
verifiable details. He may well have met Antony when he was deposed from his 
bishopric in 355 and fled to live with the monks in the Egyptian desert, or perhaps 
already in 338 when Antony himself made one of his celebrated appearances in 
Alexandria (chs. 69—71).? We shall come back to other aspects of the prologue in 
discussing the aim of the Life. 

After these preliminaries about subject and intentions, it is time for the 
biographer to start the narrative proper. Athanasios is immediately confronted 
with a strategic choice: how is he to describe his hero's childhood? Childhood 
often constitutes a 'gap' for the writer of a biography. He has to find a method 
of filling this gap, and there are only a limited number of possibilities available. 
The reason, of course, is that the hero was usually an ordinary child in ordinary, 
therefore unrecorded, circumstances. The biographer may choose to let pages 
and time pass by describing the general historical, social or spiritual conditions 
of the period. He may indulge in genealogy, praising the ancestors of his subject, 
and hope that the omission of his or her actual childhood passes unnoticed. Or he 
may use his creative imagination to produce a ‘proleptic’ childhood description, 
letting the child's character and behaviour prefigure those of the man. Here follows 
Athanasios' solution of the problem (ch. 1): 





7 For a critical assessment of Bartelink's edition and a list of the more important 


changes in relationship to Migne’ edition in PG, see Hagg, ‘After 300 Years’. 

8 Prol. 5, with the reading rightly preferred by Bartelink; the inferior reading adopted 
in Migne's PG and still chosen in some translations (e.g. Gregg, Athanasius, The Life of Antony) 
makes Athanasios himself this long-time servant of Antony. Cf. below, n. 33. 

? The date of Antony's visit to Alexandria is disputed; if it occurred in 337 rather than 
338, Athanasios was not yet back from exile. Cf. the discussion in Brakke, Athanasius and the 
Politics of Asceticism, 204—7. 
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Antony was an Egyptian by birth. His parents were of good stock and well-to- 
do; and because they were Christians he himself was brought up a Christian. 
As a child he lived with his parents, knowing nothing but them and his home; 
and when he grew to be a boy and was advancing in age, he did not take 
to schooling (ypdupuata), desiring to shun even the companionship of other 
children: his one desire was, as it is written, to lead a simple life at home. Yet 
he attended church with his parents; and here he did not show the disinterest 
of a child nor youth’s contempt for such things. No, obeying his parents, 
he paid attention to the lessons that were read, and carefully preserved the 
profit (wpéAeia) he gleaned from them. Again, notwithstanding the easy 
circumstances in which he lived as a boy, he never importuned his parents 
for fancy and rich food, nor did he take any pleasure in such. He was satisfied 
with what was put before him, and asked no more." 


Young Antony, we read, is adverse to learning ypdppata, ‘letters’, that is, he is 
adverse to (school) studies, as he will throughout his ascetic career be opposed 
to acquiring ypdupata, '(secular) learning’ - there is here a play on the semantic 
latitude of the word ypdupara, from (literally) ‘letters’ to ‘learning’. He does 
not want to play with his companions, but prefers a life sheltered from social 
intercourse (the key word here is drAaotoc, ‘unformed’, ‘simple’, borrowed from 
the Septuagint, Genesis 25.27): this is clearly the hermit-to-be, the dvaywprtrs. He 
chooses to abstain from good and variegated food: this is the future ascetic. He is 
a pious Christian and always obedient to his parents, as he will after their death 
subordinate all his life to God. He listens attentively in church, storing the ‘profit’ 
(®péAeia) for himself. Likewise, the grown-up Antony, always ready to learn, 
will eagerly search out masters and, ‘like a wise bee’ (ch. 3.4), bring the lesson 
back home; and others will in due course visit him to obtain 'profit'. The word- 
group àqéAeia/oqeAetc0m recurs some 15 times in the biography in such contexts, 
as one of its leitmotifs. Obviously, this is a typical instance of the ‘proleptic’ 
childhood description, perhaps the most common bridge over the childhood gap 
in biography, ancient as well as modern. 

We proceed to a general survey of the rest of the plot. But no summary account 
of a literary text can be neutral. The Life of Antony may, of course, be summarised 
with an emphasis on its theological message, the propagation of the 'ideal pattern 
(ikavòg xapaktńp) of the ascetical life’ (as Athanasios himself calls it in prol. 3) and 
of the correct role of the monk in relation to the Church.” It may also be dissected 
from a source-critical point of view, to show the various patches that have been 





1? The English tr. citations come from Meyer, St. Athanasius, The Life of Saint Antony, 


sometimes slightly modified. 

!! Cf the detailed analysis of de Vogüé, Histoire littéraire du mouvement monastique, 
18-80. See also the succinct retelling of the plot, with analytical tables, in Harmless, Desert 
Christians, 60—68. 
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sewn together to form this life story.? Whatever its specific sources may have been, 
the text as we have it is an artistic whole and it was in this very form that it had its 
historical success and influence. The retelling of the plot here will, on the one hand, 
highlight the spatiotemporal features of the narrative, that is, how the biographer 
deliberately and artistically uses the changes of locality to delimit stages in his 
subject's inner career, and, on the other hand, note some instances of intertextuality 
with non-Christian works of a biographical nature. 

The biographer of Antony has chosen to lay out his hero's mental progress 
geographically. As we have seen, Antony's childhood, before his vocation, is spent 
on his parents' farm in a village on the Nile. At the age of 18 or 20, he becomes an 
orphan, and on a visit to the local church he hears the Lord say in the Gospel: ‘If 
you wish to be perfect, go, sell your possessions, and give the money to the poor!’ 
(Matthew 19.21).? He does so, at least partly; he sells the farmland but keeps his 
house; he then devotes all his time to doKno1g, spiritual training," ‘near his own 
house’, thus remaining in the village or its nearest surroundings. His &oknoi at 
this stage concerns the needs of the body: he fights his sexual desires, he fasts, he 
keeps vigils, he ceases using oil for his skin. In Peter Brown's words, the vigorous 
young man ‘leech[es] out of his body his former excessive dependence on food and 
sexual satisfaction'.? But he still remains in his familiar social context. The village 
provides the proper environment for the first stage, the mastering of the body. 

The second stage consequently begins by a change of locality: Antony enters 
an old tomb at some distance from the village, the door is locked from outside, 
and a friend is instructed to bring him bread at long intervals. He is alone, only 
demons keep attacking him fiercely. They beat him, scare him, take on the form 
of lions, wolves, serpents and scorpions; but he keeps praying, and God finally 
grants him victory (ch. 8). Demons - their nature and how to discern, fight and 
defeat them — are one of the steadily recurring topics of the Life, with a vigorous 
afterlife in both art and monastic biographies. It occurs both as part of the narrative 
itself, as here, with ever new horrific details, and as a matter of detailed discussion 





1 One interesting such analysis is that of Reitzenstein, Des Athanasius Werk über das 


Leben des Antonius, who divides the Life into three parts: (1) philosopher's Life, based on a 
lost Life of Pythagoras, (2) collection of wonder tales, ‘aretalogy’, and (3) literary biography, 
with Suetonian description of virtues. See also the recent attempt to account for Athanasios’ 
appropriation of the philosophical biographies in Rubenson, ‘Antony and Pythagoras’. 

18 Athanasios prefers to focus on the scriptural motivation for &vaycprnoic, ‘withdrawal 
(from the world)’. For the historical, social and religious background of the Egyptian ascetic 
movement, see Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony, 89-125. 

14 The term &oxnot; cannot be well translated into English by one sole word. Some 
try '(the) discipline’ (Gregg, Brakke) or ‘ascetic discipline’ (Vivian, Athanassakis), some 
‘asceticism’, ‘ascetic life, living, practice’ (Meyer). The paraphrase ‘spiritual training’ 
perhaps best conveys the meaning of this metaphor from the bodily training of athletes and 
soldiers. 

5 Brown, The Body and Society, 224. 
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and serious teaching (esp. chs. 22—43). From a literary point of view, the fighting 
scenes may be interpreted as an externalisation of the ascetic's spiritual struggle 
against temptations and bodily weakness; but we then run the risk of overlooking 
the very reality of the Devil and his demons in the daily desert life of ascetics and 
monks, as described in the Life." Antony's mastery of the science of demonology, 
achieved through painful personal experiences throughout his life, is emphasised 
in retrospect as one of his main assets as a spiritual leader (ch. 88.1): 


This was also unique in Antony's practice of asceticism that ... he had the 
gift of discerning spirits (ydpioux diaxpioews nvevu&rov, cf. I Cor. 12.10). 
He recognised their movements and was well aware in what direction each 
of them directed his effort and attack. Not only was he himself not fooled by 
them, but encouraging others who were harassed in their thoughts, he taught 
them how they might ward off their designs, describing the weaknesses and 
wiles of the spirits practicing possession. 


There is another aspect of the demons playing such a prominent part in the Life as 
well: Athanasios wants to describe the ascetic life in the desert as the new form of 
martyrdom. In his desert retreat (uovaotripiov),? Antony ‘was daily a martyr to his 
conscience, ever fighting the battles of the faith’ (ch. 47.1).? The demons, alias the 
pagan gods, had been behind the persecutions of the Christians; defeated in that 
arena, they continue their fight by other means, now against the desert witnesses 
of faith. Athanasios' claim is an ambitious one, says Cyril Mango: 'the holy monk, 
now that persecution by a pagan government is over, is man's chief champion 
in the struggle against the powers of darkness, a struggle that takes place on the 
frontier between reality and unreality’.” 

We return to young Antony in the tomb. With God's help he wins his battle 
against the demons, strength is restored to his body, and he leaves the tomb. 'He 
was at this time about thirty-five years old', the biographer informs us (ch. 10.4). 





16 On the forms and roles of the demon topic in the Life of Antony, see Alvarez, ‘Demon 


Stories in the Life of Antony’ and cf. Harmless, Desert Christians, 85-7. 

7 For an empathic description of the ascetics’ desert life, see Brown, The Body and 
Society, 213-40. 

18 In the Life of Antony, povactrpiov usually means ‘hermitage’, ‘solitary cell’ (Meyer), 
‘monastic retreat’ (Brakke) or ‘monastic dwelling’ (Vivian, Athanassakis), not ‘monastery’. 
Furthermore, the reference to a ‘convent’ at ch. 3.1 in earlier translations is due to a textual 
corruption, rapOevóva instead of the correct napSeviav: Antony did not deliver his sister ‘to 
the convent for rearing’ (Gregg), but to some virgins to be ‘brought up for virginity’ (Brakke) 
or ‘to be raised in virginity’ (Vivian, Athanassakis). 

1 Hy ékeî kad’ rjuépav yaptup@v t ovverdrjoer Kal &ywvičóuevoç toic tç níoteog Oog 
(cf. II Cor. 1.12 and I Tim. 6.12). On the topic ‘monk-martyr’, see Malone, ‘The Monk and the 
Martyr' and Bartelink, Vie d'Antoine, 263, n. 2 (with further references). 

? Mango, ‘Diabolus Byzantinus’, 216. 
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Antony’s stay in the tomb drastically visualises the renunciation of one’s social 
context, the total isolation from the world. 

With his strength renewed, Antony departs for the desert. The Devil, afraid that 
ascetics shall conquer his desert habitat, tries to tempt him with a disc of silver, 
then with gold scattered along the roadside, but Antony sees through his tricks. At 
last he finds, on the other side of the river, a deserted barracks, inhabited only by 
various reptiles. He stores bread for six months, blocks the entrance and disappears 
into the interior. Here he remains alone for a long time — in fact, 20 years! - never 
going forth, never seeing anyone passing by, only receiving bread twice a year 
through a hole in the ceiling. This abode, referred to as the dSutov, the ‘innermost 
shrine', is where Antony perfects his soul. He comes out, after the 20 years, not only 
with his body in perfect shape but also with a pure heart? 


Antony came forth as out of a shrine, as one initiated into sacred mysteries 
and filled with the spirit of God. It was the first time he showed himself 
outside the barracks to those who came to him. When they saw him, they 
were astonished to see that his body had maintained the same condition, that 
it was neither fat from want of exercise, nor emaciated from his fastings and 
struggles with the demons: he was the same man they had known before his 
withdrawal (avaxwpnors). Again, the disposition of his soul was pure, for it 
was neither contracted by pain nor relaxed by pleasure, nor overpowered by 
either laughter or dejection. He was not embarrassed when he saw the crowd, 
nor was he elated at seeing so many there to receive him. No, he had himself 
completely under control, like a man guided by reason and steadfast in his 
natural state. (ch. 14.2-4) 


This is one of the rhetorical highlights of the Life; it is also the first description 
of Antony's physical appearance, now that he has already reached the age of 55. 
Incidentally, it is also a passage which grants us a look behind the scenes, to watch 
Athanasios the author at work. To achieve a rhetorically effective scene, he has turned 
to one of the purple passages of ancient philosophical biography, a description 
of the ascetical practice and appearance of the legendary sage Pythagoras.” The 
work from which the description originates is lost, but it is mirrored in the extant 
Lives of Pythagoras by Porphyry and Iamblichos. The coincidences in wording are 
striking, but the context is different. In Porphyry's Life of Pythagoras, the description 
follows a detailed recipe listing the kind of vegetarian food Pythagoras used to eat 
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223-6. 
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For the ascetic's transformation of body and soul, see Brown, The Body and Society, 


This was first pointed out by Reitzenstein, Des Athanasius Werk über das Leben des 
Antonius; his judgement of the borrowing, however, differs radically from the one presented 
here. Cf. Bartelink, ‘Die literarische Gattung der Vita Antonii', 48-51 and Rubenson, ‘Antony 
and Pythagoras"; see also, for the larger perspective of interaction between philosophical and 
Christian biographies, Van Uytfanghe, 'L'hagiographie', 159-69 and Hagg and Rousseau, 
‘Introduction’, 5-9. 
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to keep his body fit and to keep hunger and thirst off when he entered the gods’ 
&8vta for a period. In the Life of Antony, it is the description of a specific moment 
in the ascetic's life, and Antony's perfect state is a divine miracle, not the result of 
a special diet. This is indicative for how a biographer may, on the face of it, follow 
a written source closely, but still infuse his own text with a totally new meaning. 

Athanasios' reason for seeking a special rhetorical effect at this point of the 
narrative is obvious. He has arrived atthe most important moment of his hero's life, 
his acme. Antony appears to the crowd for the first time in 20 years and is about to 
establish the first monastic community in history. A community of hermits, itis true, 
but still a community. The scene epitomises Antony's influence in this historical 
process, as Athanasios wants us to experience it. Antony's particular charisma at that 
moment must be described in correspondingly memorable terms. Athanasios finds 
his raw material in a classic of the Pythagorean tradition. Borrowing colores rhetorici 
from earlier masters was never something to be ashamed of in Greek literature; and 
Athanasios shows his creative talent precisely through the new sense he gives to 
the elements borrowed. 

We continue to follow the narrative. Now, at the age of 55, Antony is ready 
for social life again, but of a different kind and in a different role: monks gather 
around him in ever increasing numbers, he becomes the spiritual leader of a 
monastic community, and the desert hills are filled with cells: ‘the desert was made 
a city (€noAto®n) of monks’, as he compendiously puts it (ch. 14.7), or with another 
metaphor: ‘their solitary cells in the hills were like tents filled with divine choirs — 
singing Psalms, studying, fasting, praying, rejoicing in the hope of the life to come 
... Truly, it was like seeing a land apart, a land of piety and justice’ (ch. 44.2-3). 
The insights that Antony has acquired during his 20 years of spiritual training in 
the &Gvtov are passed on to the monks in a great speech that fills about a third of 
the biography (ch. 16-43). He is greatly admired, and his lifestyle is imitated. The 
physical symbol for this comparatively sociable stage of his life as an ascetic is the 
desert hills with their thousands of monk cells. 

That locality will later be referred to as Antony's ‘Outer Mountain’ (tò £&o 
ópoc, cf. ch. 91.1). For, in course of time, he finds the constant attention from others 
unbearable and sets out for the inner desert. He journeys through the desert for 
three days and three nights until he reaches a very high mountain. ‘At the base of 
the mountain there was water, crystal-clear, sweet, and very cold. Spreading out 
from there was flat land and a few scraggy date-palms' (ch. 49.7). ‘He fell in love 
with the place’, and ‘for the future he regarded this place as though he had found 
his own home’ (ch. 50.1-2). He orders some visitors to bring tools and grain, and 
so he tills and sows a small patch of land at the foot of the mountain. ‘This he 
did every year and it furnished him with bread’ (ch. 50.6). He even grew some 
vegetables. ‘And the brethren who looked after him asked that they might come 
every month and bring him olives and pulse and oil, for he was now an old man’ 





?3 This passage is the source for the title of the classic introduction to Egyptian and 


Palestinian monasticism by Chitty, The Desert a City. 
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(ch. 51.1). We observe that the passage of time in the biography is rapid now; there 
are temporal markers inserted, such as ‘every year’, ‘he was now an old man’. 

Antony has reached the final stage of his avaywpnoig, of his withdrawal from the 
world. He has still many years to live and there are still many activities and feats 
to be reported by his biographer. But his base in this last period of his life, and the 
place of his death as well, is this ‘Inner Mountain’ (tò évdov dpos), the locality so 
vividly and alluringly described — a true locus amanus, the oasis after a hard desert 
life, and (one might add) the prefiguration of paradise. 

In this last third of the biography, after Antony has reached his Inner Mountain, 
Athanasios relates a series of episodes that are systematically arranged according 
to their nature rather than chronologically: miraculous healings and visions, 
interference in Church politics and fighting against heretics, discussions with 
pagan philosophers, and so on. This is typical of many ancient biographies; after 
‘acts’ follow ‘virtues’ (with illustrative examples), as in Xenophon’s enkomion on the 
Spartan king Agesilaos, the prototype for this kind of division. The chronological 
thread is not resumed until the description of the hero's death at the age of 105,” 
a moving scene (chs. 91-92) which alludes to the account of Jacob's death in 
Genesis (49.33) but also has some of its ethos and narrative detail in common with 
Plato's description of Socrates’ death in the Phaedo (117-18)? Again, it is a scene of 
particular significance in the Life that is enriched through intertextual dialogue, this 
time with both biblical and classical literature in combination. 

There can be no doubt, as we have seen, that the description of Antony's Inner 
Mountain has a symbolicsignificance. This does not mean, however, that the locality 
itself must be unhistorical. On the contrary, both the Outer and the Inner Mountain 
were certainly real places, historically connected with the second half of Antony's 
life. One was close to the Nile, at Pispir, the other close to the Red Sea. But in the 
biography, which is a literary construction, they assume the added importance of 
symbolising the character of each of the two final stages of Antony's ascetic life. For 
the description of each place, the author has selected concrete details that enhance 
this deeper significance. 

These are localities that Athanasios may have seen himself when he dwelt among 
the Egyptian monks, or at least heard described to him by reliable informants. But 
what about the earlier localities, the village, the tomb, the barracks &dutov on the 
borderline between valley and desert? Nobody, in fact, knew where Antony was 
born or raised. The village, the tomb and the barracks were never identified to 
become goals of pilgrimage, as were the Outer and Inner Mountains.” But like 
biographers generally, Athanasios needed changes in the physical milieu to 





? One may note that 105 = 3 x 35, the age specified in ch. 10.4. Yet 2 x 35 = 70, is missing 
in the biographical scheme. 

^ Cf. Alexandre, ‘A propos du récit de la mort d'Antoine’, 266 and Bartelink, ‘Echos aus 
Platons Phaedon’. 

? On the gradual development of the concept of Christian holy places, see Sághy, ‘La 
notion de "lieu saint", contrasting vita Antonii (91.7 and 92.2) with Jerome's vita S. Hilarionis 
(31) on the topic of Antony's own tomb. 
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demark the phases of his subject’s inner life; a subject who has remained in the 
same house, or monk’s cell, throughout his life is a biographer’s nightmare. No 
doubt, he used the two ‘mountains’ as the starting-point for laying out the earlier 
stages of Antony’s life too in similarly distinct environments. 

Corroborative evidence is supplied by another observation. If one searches the 
Life of Antony for authentic, realistic details, there is almost nothing to be found 
in the first half of the text which covers Antony’s youth and manhood. Not until 
arriving at his extended old age does one come across that kind of material. There 
is, for instance, no description of what he looked like as a child or young man, 
while his appearance at the time of his death is described with graphic sharpness. 
Among the details is a report about the condition of his teeth: ‘he had not lost a 
single tooth, only they had been worn down near the gums through the old man’s 
great age’ (ch. 93.2). That the topos of the healthy centenarian goes back at least 
to Moses who died with unimpaired sight at 120 (Deut 34.7), does not hinder 
Athanasios’ clinical details from being probably based on eyewitness reports (or 
possibly personal observation). The difference in graphic quality between the first 
and second half of the Life has its natural explanation: Antony was born ca. 250, 
Athanasios ca. 295, and when he wrote his biography shortly after Antony’s death 
in 356, there were hardly any witnesses around to interview regarding the first 50 
years of his hero's life.” 

Athanasios' authorship of St Antony's biography has sometimes been doubted, 
for various reasons. When, in the prologue of his Life of Paul the First Hermit, Jerome 
mentions the vita Antonii in ca. 375, referring to both a Greek and a Latin version, 
no author's name is given. But already about 380, when Gregory of Nazianzos 
delivers a memorial speech on Athanasios, he refers to the Life of Antony as a work 
by Athanasios and adds his perceptive characterisation of it as 'a rule for the 
monastic life in the form of anarrative' ?* But the early manuscript tradition presents 
a more ambiguous picture; it appears that the work was sometimes transmitted 
anonymously. This made some theologians in the nineteenth century deny 
Athanasios the authorship. Early in the next century, however, he was reinstated 
as the author by influential scholars such as the theologian Adolf von Harnack and 
the classical philologist Eduard Schwartz. The question arose again in the 1980s, on 
a different basis. The editor of the Syriac version of the Life defined that version as 
Copticising and argued that it was closer to the original than the transmitted Greek 
one.? [n turn Timothy Barnes argued that the Syriac version was in fact a translation 





7 The distinction between the two halves is further investigated in Hägg, ‘Fiction and 


Factography’. 

28 Orat. 21.5: ‘Womep Sv ékeivoc (sc. Athanasios) Avtwviov toô Osíou fiov ovvéypage, tod 
uovadixod Biov vouoOsoíav, £v rAdopati dinyrjoewg' [Grégoire de Nazianze, Discours 20-23, ed. J. 
Mossay, SC 270 (Paris 1980), 118 (= PG 35, cols 1085D-1088A)]. For the early testimonia for 
the Life, see Bartelink, Vie d’Antoine, 37-42; one further early anonymous reference is added 
by Barnes, Athanasius and Constantius, 240, n. 64. 

? Draguet, La Vie primitive de S. Antoine conservée en syriaque II, *100-*112. 
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from a Coptic original.? He adduced psychological and theological reasons as well 
to show that Athanasios could not possibly be the author. Since then, however, 
experts on Syriac and Coptic have convincingly refuted the linguistic arguments 
and experts on Athanasios’ theology have shown that in certain respects the Life is 
indeed typically Athanasian. The Greek version has largely been reinstated as the 
most original one and Bishop Athanasios of Alexandria as its author. 

It is still an open question, however, whether Athanasios may have followed a 
written model for parts, at least, of his work, perhaps a draft composed by someone 
in his close surroundings.” If that was the case, Athanasios’ reference in his preface to 
his main source, ‘he who was [Antony’s] companion over a long period and poured 
water on his hands’ (prol. 5),?? may be understood as an indirect acknowledgement 
of his debt. Moreover, if that companion should be Bishop Serapion of Thmuis (ca. 
300—370), as has been suggested," we have a further hidden acknowledgement at 
the end of the biography (ch. 91.8-9): Antony, when he felt death approach, is said 
to have bequeathed one of his well-worn sheepskins (unAwri]) to Athanasios, the 
other to Serapion.? These are just possibilities, however, and they do not deprive 
Athanasios of the authorship of the Life, nor of the ultimate responsibility for what 
it contains. 

Why then did Athanasios, the influential and controversial Church politician 
and the author of austere theological treatises, concern himself with composing this 
captivating narrative account of the pioneer of the Egyptian monastic movement? 
Its title and prologue state that it was written on the request of monks abroad, 
apparently across the sea, monks who wanted to emulate the life of the celebrated 
Desert Father. This need not be more than a convenient excuse and a captatio 
benevolentiae: ‘I was asked to do this and I have satisfied a demand, as best I could’. 
But given Athanasios' personal contacts, during periods of exile, with Christian 
centres in the west, it is not improbable that he was approached with such a 
request. In the epilogue to the work (ch. 94), he further stresses that it is meant to be 
immediately useful, also in a missionary sense, in converting heathens and make 
them stop believing in demons (that is, the pagan gods). Yet that it should have 





? Barnes, ‘Angel of Light or Mystic Initiate?'. 


9 See Brakke, ‘The Greek and Syriac Versions’, Rubenson, The Letters of St Antony, 126-8 
and Harmless, Desert Christians, 111-13. 

? Cf. Barnes, ‘Review of Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony’, 730. 

9$ The reference is to Elisha who poured water on the hands of Elijah (Septuagint IV 
Regnorum = 2 Kings 3.11), as a servant does for his master. 

34 Argued by Tetz, ‘Athanasius und die Vita Antonii’, contra Fitschen, Serapion von 
Thmuis, 106-16. 

3 On the significance of this act, again referring to Elijah and Elisha (Septuagint IV 
Regnorum = 2 Kings 2.13), see Dihle, ‘Das Gewand des Einsiedlers Antonius’ and Tetz, 
‘Athanasius und die Vita Antonii’, 8. 

36 Athanasios was exiled to Gaul in 335-337 and stayed at Rome in 339-340; in the 340s 
he had audiences with Constans in Milan, Trier and Aquileia, and travelled again to Rome. 
See Barnes, Athanasius and Constantius, xi, 24, 50 et passim. 
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been written exclusively for brothers across the sea, as the preface says, seems less 
likely. The bishop’s ‘ideal pattern’ (ikavòg xapaxtrp) of the ascetical life for monks 
(prol. 3) was no doubt designed for the Egyptian desert monks as well. Perhaps 
they were even the original addressees, while the form of the prologue that has 
been transmitted belongs to an exported version.” 

However that may be, in searching for the original purpose of the Life we shall 
be well-advised to leave prologue and epilogue behind and focus on the main text 
and the tendencies observable in it. If we do so, it becomes obvious that Athanasios 
had personal motives for his choice of subject. What is propagated in the Life, 
with a considerable rhetorical impact, is no doubt his own ecclesiastical-political 
programme. In particular, his topic is how the Church should deal with the 
emerging monastic movement and how the ascetics themselves, now a major force 
in society, should ideally behave. For this purpose, he uses the figure of Antony, 
the first Desert Father, as his mouthpiece. Antony is chosen as an exemplum for 
imitation, rather than as the model of an authentic portrait. Like many biographers 
before him and many hagiographers after him, Athanasios is ready to sacrifice 
historical accuracy in order to promote the higher truth that is his real message. 
He embodies his own ideal of the ascetical life in the figure of Antony, as Plato 
had embodied his own philosophical ideal in the figure of Socrates. It is indeed a 
monastic rule in narrative form, as Gregory of Nazianzos observed. So, instead of a 
dry theoretical treatise, we get an engaging narrative with a charismatic hero. 

What the historical Antony was really like, we shall never know. There is 
reason to believe that he was an important figure, otherwise it would not make 
sense for Athanasios to choose him. We have noted above that some of the concrete 
information and realistic details in the Life are likely to be authentic, especially 
with regard to the part of Antony's career that fell in the fourth century. Such 
authenticity in easily verifiable matters lends an air of credibility to the whole. On 
the other hand, in the emphasis given to Antony's fight against Arians and other 
heretics, we readily discern the hand of Athanasios the champion of orthodoxy. 
He is also anxious to let the monk Antony voice a programmatic subordination to 
priests and bishops, in spite of the spiritual authority that he himself enjoyed far 
beyond the local monastic circles.* 

At a subtler level, we may look again at the childhood description quoted above. 
Using his creative imagination to fill the vacuum, Athanasios stresses that Antony 
refused to go to school as a child. This is part of his own conception of Antony, the 
Man of God whose virtue is innate and who needs no instruction or influence from 
outside. Later in the Life, in the discussions with pagan philosophers, Antony is 
shown to have a complete command of intellectual argumentation. This may look 
like a contradiction (and has been interpreted as evidence for Athanasios using 
different sources), but is in fact consistent with Athanasios’ ideal: the Desert Father's 


Y It should be noted, though, that the title given in the vita prima graeca of Pachomios 


also includes the phrase 'to the monks and brothers living abroad' (ch. 99). 
98$ On Athanasios’ theological agenda as embodied in the figure of Antony, see further 
Harmless, Desert Christians, 85-104. 
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supreme knowledge is inherent and divine, not acquired and human. This was, it 
has been argued, Athanasios’ contribution to one of the important developments 
of fourth-century Christianity, its appropriation of Hellenic literary culture and 
accommodation to the Graeco-Roman intellectual universe.” Christian simplicity 
and Hellenic philosophy are not incompatible after all, they are combined in the 
ideal Desert Father. 

In fact, the Letters of Antony, which have survived only in translation (into 
Arabic, Georgian and Latin) show him as an educated man, acquainted with 
contemporary philosophy and an exponent of the Alexandrian theological and 
exegetical tradition going back to Origen. According to Samuel Rubenson, who 
has analysed the theology of these seven letters and reaffirmed their authenticity, 
'[Antony's] theological background, his emphasis on self-knowledge and the lack 
of references to authoritative writings or to ecclesiastical leaders suggest that he 
was what could be called a charismatic teacher of spiritual gnosis'." Not, then, 
a loyal supporter of the Church and defender of orthodoxy, as in the Life, nor a 
saint, but a self-reliant master of spiritual teaching. A different Antony, the ascetic 
penitent and archetypal abba, meets us in another literary tradition with Antony as 
its starting point, the Apophthegmata or Sayings of the Desert Fathers.“ Athanasios 
has constructed a combination of the two and supplied a theological explanation 
of the apparent paradox, the uneducated but ‘God-taught’ (Ocoðíðaktoç, ch. 66.2) 
hermit. Among other things, hagiography is also a vehicle of theological doctrine 
right from the start. 

The type of Christian biography that Athanasios inaugurated was first 
continued in Latin, with Jerome’s Life of Paul the First Hermit (ca. 375) and those 
of St Hilarion and of St Malchos composed in the same spirit. Jerome, however, 
was an author more self-consciously literary than Athanasios, with characterisation 
and entertainment replacing the earnestly persuasive force of the Life of Antony.” 
Jerome's Lives have been characterised as ‘masterpieces of monastic romance’, a 
label that could not be applied to our Life, even if it is true that some nineteenth- 
century scholars regarded Antony as a fictitious character in an edifying novel. 

Another useful contrast is provided by the anonymous Life of Pachomios of which 
the first surviving version, the so-called vita prima graeca, is commonly dated around 
390. Whereas the Life of Antony embodies the ideal of ‘anchorite’ monasticism in 
the figure of Antony the dvaywpntrs, Pachomios in his Life is presented as the 
founder of the ‘coenobite’ monastic movement in Middle Egypt (from kotvófiov, 
'common life', convent). But the contrast that is important in our context is rather 





? See Rubenson, ‘Philosophy and Simplicity’, 110-19. 

^ Rubenson, The Letters of St. Antony, 141. Cf. discussion in Harmless, Desert Christians, 
78-81. 

^ Cf. Dórries, ‘Die Vita Antonii als Geschichtsquelle’, who searches for the historical 
Antony by comparing the Life and the Apophthegmata. 

? For further description, see Rubenson, ‘Philosophy and Simplicity...’, 119-24. 

^ Rebenich, Jerome, 85. For the relationship between Life of Antony and Life of Paul, see 
further Rebenich, ‘Inventing an Ascetic Hero’. 
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literary. The Life of Pachomios gives a more documentary impression, the author 
has not integrated his sources to a literary whole to the same degree as Athanasios. 
Nor does Pachomios as a person play the same dominant role as Antony, as his 
collaborators and successors are named and their achievements recounted as well. 
It is a story of amovement rather than the portrait of a saint. 

The comparison serves to underline the peculiar literary qualities of the Life of 
Antony: the future saint is its absolute centre and, as we have seen, it follows his 
spiritual career closely and continuously against varying geographical settings. It 
uses the secondary characters as foils to the hero: he outdoes his fellow monks, he 
defeats his opponents. The admiration and respect he meets, from ordinary people 
as well as officials and emperors, prove the effect of his unique persona and guide 
readers or hearers as to their own response. In addition, except for the over-long 
sermon delivered by Antony, the Life mostly alternates pleasantly between scenic 
and summary representation, mixing the narrative account with memorable scenes 
and lively dialogues. These are qualities that made it not only an important text for 
the emerging monastic movement, but also a literary model for future chroniclers 
of saints’ lives. 
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Late antiquity is by now a firmly established term to denote the time-span 
which runs from roughly the fourth to the mid-seventh century CE and has been 
understood by scholars as either a period of transition or a period in its own 
right during which the Greco-Roman world, especially its religion, gradually 
disappeared while Christianity progressively gained an absolute supremacy in 
spiritual matters. In particular, the period from the end of the Great Persecution 
(303-313) to the rise of Islam witnessed an explosive growth in the popular 
veneration of saints. The proliferation of this new phenomenon was reflected in 
and to a large extent supported by the literary form known as hagiography, which 
was practised in different regions, languages and genres. The writing of Passions, 
biographies, panegyrics and all kinds of stories about holy men and women went 
hand-in-hand with other social and political developments typical of this period 
such as the rise and spread of monasticism, the increase in bishops’ spiritual 
and institutional authority, the emergence and vigour of theological disputes, 
as well as conflict between religions such as between Christianity and paganism 
including Persian Zoroastrianism. As outlined in the introduction, the fact that 
several regions within the orbit of the empire or outside of it cultivated their own 
distinctive hagiographies, produced in Greek or in local languages, accounts for 
their being examined in separate chapters in this volume. This chapter will offer 
a survey of Greek hagiography produced after the pioneering vita Antonii in areas 
of the empire other than Palestine, South Italy and Egypt (though some Egyptian 
material will be included). The texts will be discussed in chronological order and by 
region. At the same time, a broad distinction will be maintained between monastic 
and urban hagiography. Given that, in the majority of cases, both saint and author 
were monks in urban settings, this distinction will not be enforced too strictly. It 
is chiefly concerned with the landscape where the life of a saint and his biography 
were situated: in the desert or in an urban centre and its hinterland. 
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Hagiography by the Church Fathers and about them 


Having acknowledged the seminal importance of the vita Antonii, which, after 
the Passions of the early martyrs, inaugurated a new era for Christian writing 
and stimulated a great interest in monasticism, any survey of Greek Christian 
biographies must then turn to discuss the works of eminent fourth-century 
Christian writers devoted to saints. These texts, written mostly in a sophisticated 
prose style, fulfilled the rhetorical and generic requirements of a Roman panegyric 
and an enkomion combined with the features of a biographical narrative.! A work 
of just such hybrid literary character is the Life of Constantine (vita Constantini) by 
Eusebios of Caesarea, composed in stages and apparently left unfinished in 339, 
the year of its author's death. Its obvious purpose was to pay homage to the first 
Christian Roman ruler, Constantine (d. 337), designated a divinely inspired leader 
(8€toc &viip), who like Moses was visited by God and entrusted with the mission to 
liberate his people from tyranny (ch. I, 12). Now that the question of its authenticity 
is no longer at the forefront of scholarly debate, the Life of the Emperor Constantine 
(BHG 361x) can make a valid claim to having priority over the Life of the ascetic 
Antony by Athanasios of Alexandria (295-373) as the first Christian biography.’ 
Unlike the latter, however, it had no impact whatsoever on the formation of 
hagiographical discourse, lacking as it did the edifying strain of hagiographical 
writing and being intended for Christians and pagans alike. It would be more 
reasonable to consider it a literary hybrid, formed by amalgamating several sorts 
of rhetorical discourse enmeshed with the literary currents of the day, all proper to 
a significant apologist for the early Christian Church? 

Similar problems, though not so challenging, surround the study of rhetorical 
orations composed by Basil of Caesarea (330-379), the two Gregories, of Nazianzos 
(329/330—ca. 390) and of Nyssa (335/340—post 394), and John Chrysostom (340/350- 
407) in the last four decades of the same century. The rich literary legacy of Basil 
and John comprises encomiastic homilies to Christian martyrs, delivered while 
their authors occupied public ecclesiastical office.* Basil was mostly concerned with 
celebrating the martyrs of his motherland, Cappadocia, and his best known homily, 





1 For their relationship to the post-classical rhetorical tradition, see Bartelink, ‘Adoption 
P P P 


et rejet des topiques profanes chez les panegyrists et biographes chrétiens de langue grecque"; 
also Heim, ‘Les panégyriques des martyrs ou l'impossible conversion d'un genre littéraire’. 

? For a discussion of the two texts, written 20 years apart, see Cameron, ‘Form and 
Meaning. The Vita Constantini and the Vita Antonii. 

? Recent debate on the literary character of this text includes the studies by Barnes, 
‘Panegyric, History and Hagiography in Eusebius’ Vita Constantini; Barnes, Constantine 
and Eusebius, 265-71; Cameron, ‘Eusebius’s Vita Constantini and the Construction of 
Constantine'. See also Cameron and Hall, Eusebius, Life of Constantine, 27-34; Tartaglia, Sulla 
vita di Costantino, 13-17. Treadgold considers it 'a Christian version of the sort of classical 
history that was defined by the reigns of rulers, like Philip of Macedon or Alexander the 
Great': The Early Byzantine Historians, A1. 

^ Onthese panegyrics, see Delehaye, Les Passions des martyrs et les genres littéraires, 133-69. 
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the one dedicated to the Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia (BHG 1205), is a case in point. 
As for John Chrysostom, there is no doubt that the large number of extant enkomia 
of holy apostles and martyrs that are attributed to him can be divided between his 
two periods of preaching in Antioch (386-397) and in Constantinople (398-404). 
Whereas the Syrian metropolis boasted a significant Christian past and present, the 
empire's new capital was yet to accrue its importance in Christian geography by 
an enhanced interest in the cult of the martyrs. Not surprisingly, therefore, several 
sermons which John, a versatile and charismatic orator, pronounced as bishop 
of Constantinople were occasioned by translations of holy martyrs' relics to the 
capital. 

Nonetheless, if we are looking for literary sophistication, innovation and 
again hybridity of literary forms, we must turn to the eloquent compositions of 
Gregory of Nazianzos and his namesake from Nyssa. As Delehaye has pointed 
out, these works reflect increasing attempts to have the honour paid to martyrs 
extended to holy bishops, ascetics and virgins.” While literary echoes of all their 
works were to resound in later ‘high-brow’ hagiography, especially the vitae and 
enkomia composed from the ninth century onwards, it is hard to categorise them in 
terms of genre. Fourth-century Church Fathers were above all theologians whose 
skilful use of Greek rhetoric aspired to higher purposes than pure edification and 
the accumulation of biographical episodes, the purpose and literary diacritics 
of monastic hagiography. With his Funeral Orations (epitaphioi logoi), a rhetorical 
genre which he particularly cultivated, Gregory of Nazianzos paid tribute to family 
members and illustrious contemporary hierarchs like his friend Basil of Caesarea 
and Athanasios of Alexandria. These orations, delivered between 370 and 382, 
stand out as pieces of exquisite literary art, but, to use his own words in his In 
Praise of Athanasios (no 21, BHG 186 - ch. 5), they were intended to be eulogies not ‘a 
work of history', meaning a biographical account. Gregory's most refined Funeral 
Oration to St Basil (no 43, BHG 245) was fashioned to both honour a dear friend 
and a model bishop and shore up the author's own reputation, blotted after the 
charges which led to his resignation as bishop of Constantinople (381). As with his 
other orations to his father Gregory (no 18, BHG 730v), his brother Caesarios (no 
7, BHG 286) and sister Gorgonia (no 8, BHG 704), the integration of biographical 
and autobiographical elements into an encomiastic narration does not make this 
sophisticated piece of rhetoric a hagiography, particularly if it is compared with 
the vita Antonii and later saintly biographies.* 





5 On his enkomia in general, see Girardi, Basilio di Cesarea e il culto dei martiri nel IV 


secolo; on the most famous among them, see Karlin-Hayter, ‘Passio of the XL Martyrs of 
Sebasteia. The Greek Tradition: the Earliest Account'. 

® Surveys of his work as a preacher include Kelly, Golden Mouth. The Story of John 
Chrysostom; Mayer and Allen, John Chrysostom, 26-33; Mayer, St John Chrysostom. The Cult of 
the Saints, 11-34; Mayer, The Homilies of St John Chrysostom. Provenance. 

7 See Delehaye, Les Passions des martyrs et les genres littéraires, 136. 
For a brief survey of St Gregory of Nazianzos’ Funeral Orations, see the introduction of 
Bernardi in his edition of Oration 43, 28-32. For more recent discussions, see Norris, ‘Your Honor, 
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By contrast, Gregory of Nyssa’s Letter on the life of Makrina (BHG 1012), written 
between 380 and 383, is no doubt a philosophical biography with more explicit 
hagiographic pretensions. Like Gregory of Nazianzos’ Funeral Oration to his sister 
Gorgonia (BHG 704),!° this biography integrates the values and modus vivendi of 
the ascetic movement into the domestic sphere of a family wholly committed to 
practising a life of piety. However, unlike Gorgonia, who was a married woman 
and a mother, Makrina never married but, taking advantage of the death of her 
suitor, which occurred when she was 12, espoused the life of a ‘widowed’ virgin. 
Her brother Gregory portrays her as a martyr, highlighting her commitment to an 
ascetic way of life in the world and in the household, before giving a panoramic 
overview of her family and concluding with a detailed and lively description of 
her funeral." 

Makrina and her noble family could trace their lineage of Christian devotion 
back to their grandmother Makrina the Elder who came from Pontos, a land said to 
have owed its faith largely to the missionary work of Gregory the Wonderworker 
(Thaumatourgos), a holy martyr of the Decian persecution (249/250). Gregory 
of Nyssa undertook to write his namesake's Life (BHG 715) in a very traditional 
rhetorical fashion and must have given it as an oration in the first instance." 
Scholars have reasonably questioned the historicity of the episodes inserted in this 
vita just as they have also noted the author's predilection for comparing his hero 
with Moses. In turn, the Jewish patriarch became Gregory of Nyssa's subject for 
praise in a vita (the Life of Moses, BHG 2278) which was composed towards the end 
of his life and in which the shadowy paths of mystical theology can first be traced. 

It has perhaps become a moot point whether we should regard the above as 
works of rhetoric or hagiography. But we face no such problem if we turn to examine 
the literature composed in praise of its authors, the Church Fathers themselves. Its 





My Reputation. St Gregory of Nazianzus’s Funeral Oration on St. Basil the Great’; McLynn, 
‘Gregory Nazianzen’s Basil: the Literary Construction of a Christian Friendship’; and Hägg, 
‘Playing with Expectations: Gregory’s Funeral Orations on His Brother, Sister and Father’. 

? On its date, see Maraval, Grégoire de Nysse, Vie de Sainte Macrine, 57-67; and Silvas, 
Macrina the Younger, Philosopher of God, 49-52. 

10 Departing from a broad definition of hagiography, V. Burrus considered the Oration 
for Gorgonia the first example of female hagiography; see ‘Life after Death: the Martyrdom of 
Gorgonia and the Birth of Female Hagiography’. 

1! Allin all, the biography of Makrina has received a lot of scholarly attention. For its 
limitations for establishing a feminist theory about holy women in late antiquity, see Clark, 
‘The Lady Vanishes: Dilemmas of a Feminist Historian after the “Linguistic Turn"'. For a 
discussion of the roles assigned to St Gregory’s sister, see Elm, Virgins of God. The Making 
of Asceticism in Late Antiquity, 78-105. Other studies of a literary character include Albrecht, 
Das Leben der heiligen Makrina auf dem Hintergrund der Thekla-Traditionen; Frank, "Macrina's 
Scar: Homeric Allusion and Heroic Identity in Gregory of Nyssa's Life of Macrina'; Krueger, 
Writing and Holiness, 110-32. 

12 For Gregory the Wonderworker's life, work and image, see Van Dam, 'Hagiography 
and History: The Life of Gregory Thaumaturgus’; and the studies in Clausi and Milazzo, Il 
Giusto che fiorisce come Palma. Gregorio il Taumaturgo fra Storia e Agiografia. 
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broad chronological range, which includes the last centuries of Byzantium, allowed 
for a good deal of variation and shifts in narrative focus. Excluding Gregory of 
Nazianzos’ own Funeral Oration for St Basil, which is both for and by a Church 
Father, five of those vitae and enkomia which fall within the chronological confines 
of late antiquity deserve to be discussed here. 

The earliest among them is a Funeral Oration for St John Chrysostom (BHG 871, 
CPG 6517) which has survived under the name of Martyrios Bishop of Antioch (459- 
post 471). Nonetheless the author's autobiographical and other allusions suggest a 
dating much closer to the death of John Chrysostom in exile (408) and certainly 
before 425, the year when patriarch Attikos of Constantinople died (he is twice 
presented as still alive in the text: chs. 115 and 134).? The main reason why this 
lengthy and rhetorically elaborate oration has been left unedited and ignored for 
so long is mostly because Chrysostom Baur, a major specialist in the study of John 
Chrysostom, considered it of no historical value and much later in date." However, 
it may even predate Palladios of Helenopolis' Dialogue on the life of John (BHG 870), 
a work until recently thought our best authority on the life of St John, and is no less 
‘lively’ in terms of polemic against Chrysostom's successive opponents. 

Before modern scholars restored the early date and the value of this text, 
pride of place among the biographies of St John was given to the extremely long 
Life by George, Archbishop of Alexandria (BHG 873), an early seventh-century 
composition unfolding in narrative form and copying extensive extracts from 
Palladios' Dialogos.^ Not much later, in the second half of the seventh century, 
Theodore Bishop of Trimithous in Cyprus (BHG 872b) also drew extensively on 
Palladios' account to fill out a much shorter vita. Unlike that one, George's text 
enjoyed a remarkable popularity as revealed in the number of extant manuscripts 
(at least 20) and the fact that it served as the basic source for any later hagiography 
on Chrysostom. In the ninth century the Patriarch Photios, despite his negative 
comments on its style and historical accuracy, devoted a long note to this text in his 
famous Bibliotheca. 

It is no surprise that a rich hagiographical dossier developed around St Gregory 
of Nazianzos (‘the Theologian’, as he came to be called from the sixth century 
onwards), made up of texts from all periods of Byzantine history. Judging by its 
huge manuscript tradition (179 codices!), his most authoritative biography was the 
earliest one, composed by Gregory the Presbyter (BHG 723) between 543 and 638. 
As a hagiographer, this Gregory was careful to gloss over anything embarrassing 





? On the problems of authorship and dating, see Wallraff, Oratio Funebris in laudem 


Sancti Johannis Chrysostomi. Epitaffio attribuito a Martirio di Antiochia (BHG 871, CPG 6517), 
15-17. 

^ See Baur, Johannes Chrysostomus und seine Zeit, vol. I, XX; Baur, ‘Georgius Alexandrinus’ 
(with a presentation of George’s sources). Its restoration as a text of value was due to the 
Bollandist F. van Ommeslaeghe; cf. Wallraff, Oratio Funebris, 10-13. 

^ On this text, see Trombley, Hellenic Religion and Christianization c. 370—529, vol. I, 295- 
303, 332-41. 


€ Cf. Hägg, ‘Photius as Reader of Hagiography: Selection and Criticism’, 46—52. 
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in his namesake’s career and, as the biographer of a skilful writer, he delighted in 
adorning his account with words and phrases taken from the very author who was 
regarded as a model of rhetoric." 

In turn, much of St Basil’s hagiographical posterity was at odds with his elaborate 
portrayal in his friend Gregory's Funeral Oration. Next to a rather mediocre Enkomion 
by his brother Gregory of Nyssa and a Laudation under the name of Ephrem the 
Syrian, who in fact did not survive St Basil, we possess a Life and Miracles attributed 
to Basil’s younger contemporary St Amphilochios of Iconium (BHG 246y). This is 
in fact the work of an author who before the year 800 brought together legendary 
stories of varied provenance and content dating from late antiquity and attached to 
the saintly bishop of Caesarea (BHG 247-50). This Pseudo-Amphilochian vita has 
come down to us in different versions (Syriac, Arabic, Armenian and Georgian), 
was translated into Latin by Anastasios Bibliothecarius (d. 878/879) and was 
diffused to such other languages as Old French and Old Russian. 


In the Footsteps of the vita Antonii: Monastic Biographies and 
Collections from the Desert 


Owing to the subjects it elected to praise, hagiography concerning the Church 
Fathers found wide acclaim in Byzantium among lay and monastic audiences 
alike. Unlike the vita Antonii, however, it was lacking in compositional dynamics, 
a factor which would generate parallels and a body of other forms of literature 
(Apophthegmata Patrum, Questions and Answers and Letters of edification) as 
such monastic literature came to show in late antiquity.” Still in the last decades 
of the fourth century the vita Antonii had made rapid headway among the urban 
population of the Roman world. To begin with, it served as a model to Jerome in 
the west, who composed three vitae regarded as the first hagiographies in Latin: 
the Life of Malchus the Captive Monk (BHL 5190), a hermit dwelling in a cave, the 
Life of Paul the First Hermit (BHL 6596), an ascetic in Egypt preceding Antony in 
the desert, and the much longer Life of Hilarion (BHL 3879), who hailed from and 
founded monasticism in Palestine. In the east, Athanasios' composition inspired 





7 Onthe date of this vita, see Lequeux, Gregorii presbyteri vita sancti Gregorii theologi, 13-16. 


Discussion of this vita in Efthymiadis, ‘Two Gregories and Three Genres: Autobiography, 
Autohagiography and Hagiography’. 

18 On this Life, see J. Wortley, ‘An Unpublished Legend of an Unworthy Priest and 
Saint Basil the Great (BHG 1449 p)’; Wortley, “The Pseudo-Amphilochian Vita Basilii. An 
Apocryphal Life of Saint Basil the Great’; Barringer, ‘The Pseudo-Amphilochian Life of St 
Basil: Ecclesiastical Penance and Byzantine Hagiography’; and Muraviev, ‘The Syriac Julian 
Romance as a Source of the Life of St. Basil the Great’. 

19 See Rapp, ‘“For Next to God, You are My Salvation": Reflections on the Rise of the 
Holy Man in Late Antiquity’. 
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the biography of St Antony’s contemporary, Pachomios (292-346), the founder of 
cenobitic monasticism and organiser of the first monastic community (koinonia) in 


Upper Egypt. 


Pachomian Hagiography 


Pachomios’ vita was a landmark in the elaboration of a particular hagiographical 
form, the biography of a saintly figure who founded a monastery or a monastic 
congregation. It has been transmitted in many different forms and languages: 
Coptic, Greek, Latin and Arabic. In addition to the different versions of the Life, the 
hagiographic dossier comprises three secondary texts: the Paralipomena or Ascetica 
(BHG 1399-1399a), which was also translated into Syriac, the Epistula Ammonis (BHG 
1397-8), and three chapters of Palladios' Historia Lausiaca devoted to the Pachomian 
community (BHG 1399x-z), as well as a large number of ascetic and documentary 
texts such as monastic rules, letters and instructions attributed to Pachomios and 
his successors Theodore and Horsiesios. All these texts, especially the Paralipomena, 
have been incorporated to various extents into the different versions of the Life. 

One of the most controversial questions about the Life of Pachomios concerns 
its original language or, more precisely, the exact relationship between the Greek 
Lives and the Coptic material and the extent to which the secondary versions in 
Latin and Arabic can be relied upon for reconstructing the original tradition.” 
As a matter of fact, several fragmentary versions are preserved in Sahidic, the 
Coptic dialect of Upper Egypt where Pachomios’ monasteries were located. Some 
of these contain fragments of a very early tradition, probably more ancient than 
the main hagiographic texts that have come down to us. Others present a much 
more developed version of the biography, which was translated at a later stage into 
Bohairic, the dialect used in Lower Egypt. 

In Greek, six different versions of the Life have been preserved. Owing to its 
plain language, its poor style and the incoherences in its general structure, the 
Greek vita prima (BHG 1396-1396a), in many respects similar to the Bohairic Life 
albeit a little shorter, has often been treated severely in the scholarly literature.” 
By and large it has been regarded as the closest text to the original tradition in 
Greek, all the other Lives being mere rewritings of or fresh elaborations on this 
original text, sometimes compiled with other Pachomian material. The Greek vita 
altera (BHG 1400) deserves, however, special mention as it is the most popular and 
widely circulated text in the Byzantine period; it offers indeed a stylistically revised 
version of the vita prima, including material from the Paralipomena but abridged so 
thatitends with the death of Pachomios. Closely related to the vita altera is an early 
Latin translation of this version by Dionysius Exiguus (sixth century). 


00 A thorough review of the scholarly debate and its bibliography is found in Goehring, 
The Letter of Ammon, 3—23. 

2! Halkin, Les Vies grecques, 18*-20*. For a more balanced opinion on the language and 
style of the vita prima, see Festugière, La première Vie grecque, 125-57. 
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As regards Arabic, four main versions are known, but none of the material has 
received a critical edition. Recent studies have paid much attention to these Arabic 
versions, as they give greater insight into an earlier form of the Life than those 
preserved in Greek and Bohairic. One of these versions (Ag) indeed appears to 
have preserved authentic material from the earliest Sahidic Life. The second version 
(Av) is a translation from a Coptic original represented by the Bohairic Life, but 
more reliable. The third version, preserved in a group of Sinai manuscripts (As), is 
a translation from a Greek original (the vita tertia), and the fourth (Am), which is 
the only edition available to date, is an Arabic compilation of (Ag) and (As).? 

Although there has been scholarly consensus regarding the general framework 
of the textual transmission of this complex hagiographic dossier, the original form 
of the Life of Pachomios and the interdependence of the earliest versions extant in the 
different languages is still a matter for investigation; for it would appear that most 
of these versions contain some original material not shared with others. 

Naturally enough, in his prologue to the vita prima, while enumerating the 
illustrious predecessors of Pachomios who had led an ascetic life, the hagiographer 
mentions Antony and refers incidentally to his vita by Athanasios, which no doubt 
served as a source of inspiration and a model for him (vita prima, chs. 2 and 99). 
The early ascetic life of the two monks, from their original calling to withdraw into 
the desert and their temptations by demons, followed a similar course. However, 
the divine call to found a monastery at Tabennesis (‘Stay here, Pachomios, and 
build a monastery; for many will come to you to become monks’: vita prima ch. 
12) marks a new beginning in the monastic life of Pachomios, and the two careers 
diverge at that point. While Antony’s progression in the solitary life on the way to 
spiritual perfection is uninterrupted until his death, from this point on Pachomios 
places himself at the service of the disciples who flock round him and creates a new 
form of spiritual ideal based on obedience and mutual service. 

The main part of the Life of Pachomios is thus devoted to the story of the foundation 
and the organisation of the monastic community. A succession of characteristic 
elements makes up the narrative framework of the story of the first foundation 
in Tabennesis. These elements, which most foundation narratives in Byzantine 
hagiography will touch on, are as follows: the choice of an ideal site designated by 
God, reception of the first disciples, the building of an enclosure wall, the redaction 
of a monastic rule, the institution of a hierarchy inside the monastery and the 
organisation of duties, and, finally, the building of a church and the recognition of 
the monastic institution by the Church hierarchy. The introduction of this narrative 
into the Athanasian model is thus the first adaptation by Pachomian hagiographers 


2 On the Arabic versions, see Crum, Theological Texts from Coptic Papyri, 171-93; 


Veilleux, La liturgie dans le cénobitisme pachómien au quatrième siècle, 53-8; Grossmann, ‘Some 
Observations’. 
3 Note that any explicit mention of the Life of Antony is absent from the Coptic sources. 
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to a new form of sanctity.” The fact that Pachomios was henceforth at the head of a 
monastic congregation led to another major change in the model. 

The earliest historical mention of the Life of Pachomios appears in a letter 
preserved in Coptic and addressed by Theophilos, Patriarch of Alexandria, to 
Horsiesios, head of the whole Pachomian congregation, probably in 387. He asks 
him to bring along the Life of our fathers Pachomios and Theodore (Lefort, Vies 
coptes, 389-90). There is no title in this form preserved in any of the extant versions, 
but it opens up another debate that revolves specifically around the original form 
of the Life. Amélineau first argued in favour of the existence of two distinct texts, a 
short Life of Pachomios ending with his death, which constituted the original form 
of the biography written in Coptic, and a Life of his disciple Theodore that was 
incorporated into the former in one solid block rather than intertwined with the 
early material.” 

Regardless of the final answer to this question, the fact is that by the end of 
the fourth century, the time when the vita prima was composed, the biography of 
Pachomios was closely associated with that of his disciple and successor Theodore. 
The whole structure of the vita prima in itself suggests this association: Theodore 
appears very early in the narrative, a large section is devoted to his youth, and his 
death, probably in 368, concludes the Life. All in all, he is the second main character, 
almost on an equal footing with Pachomios. Conversely, the Byzantine redactor of 
the vita altera, probably disturbed by this two-headed biography, reworked the vita 
prima so that it ended after Pachomios’ death. 

In relating the organisation of a whole congregation of monks in some 
monasteries of Upper Egypt, encompassing the history of the movement under the 
three successors of Pachomios, the project of the hagiographers goes beyond the 
plain biography of a saint to resemble the chronicle of a monastic community over 
half a century. The Life of Pachomios is followed by two other texts which complete 
the dossier in the two complete extant manuscripts of the vita prima. According to 
its prologue, the first of these texts, the Paralipomena or Ascetica, also preserved in a 
seventh-century Syriac translation by the monk ‘Enanisho’, is to be considered an 
annexe to an existing work, most probably the vita prima itself. These 18 anecdotes 
on Pachomios and Theodore complete the biographies of the two main characters. 
The second text is the Epistula Ammonis. As a youth, Ammon became a monk in 
the Pachomian monastery of Pabau into which he was received by Theodore. 
Using both eyewitness and hearsay evidence, Ammon composed what was in fact 
an enkomion in the form of a letter, a literary device known from Athanasios’ vita 
Antonii.” The addressee of Ammon’s letter is not named, but it may well have been 





24 See Van Cranenburgh, ‘Etude comparative des récits anciens de la vocation de saint 
8 P 


Pachòme'; and Flusin, Miracle et histoire dans l'œuvre de Cyrille de Scythopolis, 49-53. 

235 Amélineau, ‘Monuments pour servir à l'histoire de l'Égypte chrétienne au IV: siècle. 
Histoire de saint Pakhóme et de ses communautés’, xLviL1v; the theory was developed by 
Veilleux, La liturgie dans le cénobitisme pachómien au quatrième siècle, 58-68, and criticised by 
de Vogüé, ‘La Vie arabe de saint Pachóme et ses deux sources présumées'. 

26 See Goehring, The Letter of Ammon and Pachomian Monasticism, 188-9. 
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Theophilos himself, the Patriarch of Alexandria who commissioned the Lives of 
Pachomios and Theodore from Horsiesios. So it appears that as early as the end of 
the fourth century a Greek Pachomian corpus was being compiled in Alexandria. 

In the different forms in which it has come down to us the Pachomian dossier is 
a complex and sometimes clumsy compilation recycling earlier material. However, 
the transfer of this heritage from its original Pachomian milieu in Upper Egypt to 
Alexandria, the development of a hagiographic tradition in Greek and the translation 
of the normative documents into Latin allowed for the rapid dissemination of all 
these texts throughout the late antique world, thus contributing to the celebrity of 
Pachomios himself and of the communitarian monastic life which he initiated." The 
literary portrait of the founder of a monastic community found in his Lives would 
come to maturity a little more than a century later under Cyril of Skythopolis’ pen, 
in his consecutive biographies of the Palestinian founder abbots, with first among 
them Euthymios and Sabas.” 


Other Vitae of the Desert 


In modern scholarly literature, the dominant figures of Antony and Pachomios have 
overshadowed all the other contemporary Desert Fathers about whom similarly 
edifying works have been produced. Whether placed in a historical setting or not, 
these works have been preserved in various versions either anonymously or under 
the ‘pen name’ of a known ascetic, a considerable impediment to establishing even 
an approximate dating. Their structure and content allow us to infer that they 
elaborate on shorter accounts, either ‘spiritually edifying tales’ or ‘collections of 
sayings’ preserved under the name of a particular ascetic. These were somehow 
put together, stylistically upgraded and amplified to fill up the length of a saint’s 
vita. This being so, they cannot have made their appearance later than the sixth 
century. To be sure, despite their popularity, which sometimes triggered new 
recensions and reworkings, these works fail to rank above the vita Antonii, on 
the simple grounds that their plots lack sophistication, based as they are on a 
sequential narration of their hero’s ascetic feats and wise sayings rather than on 
a climactic chain of experiences. Sometimes, however, they indicate a remarkable 
literary inventiveness which has fleshed out the sketchy story of a given ascetic 
with further details, or use an original narrative technique, or both. 

To begin with, the Life of Arsenios the Great (BHG 167y) brings together stories 
about a holy man who came from Rome to Constantinople in order to become the 
teacher of the Emperor Theodosios I’s two sons, Arkadios and Honorios. When it 
was revealed to him that Arkadios intended to murder his teacher on account of a 





7 For instance, the Latin corpus of rules translated into Latin by Jerome in 404: see 


Boon, Pachomiana Latina. 

78 On the literary dependence of Cyril of Scythopolis on the Lives of Antony and 
Pachomios, see Flusin, Miracle et histoire dans l'oeuvre de Cyrille de Scythopolis, 44-53; and 
Chapter 6, this volume. 
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reprimand, Arsenios fled to Alexandria and then to the Sketis (or Skete, mod. Wadi 
Natrün), where he became a disciple of the famous abba John the Dwarf (Iwávvng 
KoAoféc). From the chapter relating the failed attempts first of Theodosios and then 
of his sons who succeeded him to track down an ascetic who had decided to flee 
the world for life, to the reference to his death at the age of 95, the vita consists of 
apophthegmatic sentences, narrations and visions, i.e. all the narrative components 
of monastic literature. 

Novelistic motifs like those in the biography of Arsenios are also recognisable 
in the story of Onouphrios (or Onophrios, BHG 1378-9) in which we glimpse a 
similarity with what is recorded in the Life of Mary of Egypt and other saints who 
‘lived in hiding’. The action is set in the desert of Upper Egypt, and is embedded in 
the narration of another ascetic, the fourth-century abba Paphnoutios, who is both 
the alleged author and the internal narrator. The Coptic name Paphnoutios occurs 
frequently in monastic literature of this period and may perhaps in this case be 
identified with the bishop of a town in the Upper Thebaid in Egypt, as reported by 
the Church historian Socrates (ch. 1.11). A certain Paphnoutios was also the recipient 
of eight letters from prominent individuals seeking spiritual counsel. According to 
the story, Onouphrios was a naked, skinny, long-haired hermit who had fled from a 
cenobitic monastery to achieve the utmost isolation and physical mortification. One 
day upon leaving his cell, Paphnoutios encountered him and thus learned something 
of his biography a little while before he found him dying in a place nearby. Later 
versions, which postdate late antiquity and were adorned with rhetorical flourishes, 
recounted the same story divesting Paphnoutios of the role of author and narrator.” 

Equally didactic but longer and more elaborate is the vita of Paisios (or Paesios), 
a fourth-century Egyptian anchorite (BHG 1402). It is introduced as the work of 
the aforementioned ascetic John the Dwarf who, like the aforementioned persona of 
Paphnoutios, takes up the role of eyewitness and main interlocutor in a narrative 
teeming with sayings, visions and mystical experiences, such as the saint's encounter 
with the Emperor Constantine ‘who came from heaven to visit him in his cell’ (ch. 
35-6). In a similar vein, and in spite of its heading, the vita of Mark the Athenian 
(BHG 1039-41) is not a biography but a lengthy narratio put into the mouth of the 
ascetic Serapion. As this fictional romance has it, after a long journey instigated 
by angels and visions, the narrator meets the elderly holy man on Mt Thrace in 
Ethiopia. Serapion then listens to Mark’s story, informs him that the persecution of 
Christians is over, and witnesses his death and ascension to heaven.” 





? For instance, the versions by Nicholas Sinaites (BHG 1381a) and Theophanes of Sicily 


(BHG 1382) which date from the ninth century and later. On the question of the provenance 
of the Onouphrios-Paphnoutios story, see Winkelmann, "Die Problematik der Entstehung der 
Paphnutiuslegenden'. For discussion of the narrative motifs in the vita Onuphrii also known 
as Peregrinatio Paphnutii, see Goddard-Elliot, Roads to Paradise. Reading the Lives of the Early 
Saints, 51-64. On the relationship between the various extant versions, see Fagnoni, ‘Una Vita 
greca di S. Onofrio mimetizzata. Osservazioni sulla composizione di BHG 2330-2330a’. 

? On the similarities between the travels of Serapion as in this story and Jerome's Life of 
Paul of Thebes, see Goddard-Elliot, Roads to Paradise. Reading the Lives of the Early Saints, 68—71. 
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Unlike the previous ones, the last in this group of texts is couched in a 
sophisticated prose permeated with biblical and patristic quotations. The Life of 
Synkletike (BHG 1694), an upper-class woman from Alexandria who left her family 
for the desert, echoes that of St Antony only inasmuch as it is a long excursus on 
all kinds of monastic preaching and teaching. Unlike its model-text, however, it 
is almost totally lacking in biographical data and edifying anecdotes. Although 
in some manuscripts it has been preserved under the name of Athanasios of 
Alexandria, it is no doubt later than the fifth century.*' The author is inspired by 
Evagrios of Pontos and other ascetic writers. Showing off his medical knowledge, 
he concludes his account with detailed descriptions of the 80-year-old ascetic’s fatal 
disease which, moreover, he presents as her struggle with the Evil One (v. 1078ff.). 

All these texts refer to biographies set exclusively in the monastic desert. This 
literature, which dressed up monastic ideals in a biographical guise, also branched 
out into vitae where equal attention was paid to the life prior to the monastery or 
the desert. The protagonists were exclusively holy women, who would practise 
extreme asceticism either after a life of mortal sin or after fleeing an unwanted 
marriage. Not surprisingly these sixth- and seventh-century biographies of 
repentant harlots and cross-dressing holy women were a great literary success. 
They were usually built on precise narrative patterns which, by virtue of their 
novelistic traits, highlight relationships and the social roles of both genders. 

The latest work in the first category but perhaps the most famous late antique 
hagiographical text of all is the seventh-century Life of St Mary of Egypt (BHG 
1042). As a work of Palestinian origin, it is discussed in detail in the relevant 
chapter. What can be said here is that this is a vita embedded in the vita of the 
abba Zosimas, who transmits to the reader the fascinating story of Maria, former 
harlot in Alexandria and repentant ascetic hiding in the desert. For once in a 
Byzantine saintly biography the narrative unfolds not in straightforward linear but 
in retrospective fashion. Before she repented, Mary retired into the wild desert; as a 
‘queen of sin’ she was queen of a prodigal city, Alexandria, and this is recalled with 
much realism and no attempt at ‘censorship’. By contrast, the vita of St Pelagia (BHG 
1478), which is earlier and seems to have a historical core, appears more reserved 
about such matters. The story has James the Deacon as a narrator introducing the 
bishop Nonnos who, before an assembly of his peers, confesses his attraction to the 
beauty of the prostitute Pelagia, whom he had seen parading in a luxurious fashion 
through the streets of Antioch. The vita, which ends with the repentant woman’s 
reception into a male monastery as a eunuch named Pelagios, is less elaborate in 





3 A number of manuscripts ascribe the vita to a certain ascetic called Polykarpos. On the 
P yKarp 


whole question, see Ampelarga, O Bios tj; Ayias Zvykàntkýç, 14-21. The name and the story of 
Synkletike (i.e. woman of senatorial rank) shows similarities with the tale of a woman who 
fled an unwanted marriage in Constantinople to reach the Judean desert in Palestine; see the 
story edited by Flusin and Paramelle, ‘De syncletica in deserto Jordanis (BHG 1318w)'; also 
Vivian, 'Syncletica: A Sixth-Century Female Anchorite'. 
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diction and style than that of Mary of Egypt, yet still animated thanks to its lively 
dialogues and complicated plot.” 

The Life of Abraham and his niece Maria (BHG 5), which is anachronistically 
assigned to St Ephrem, the famous Syrian theologian and poet (d. 373), is 
thematically relevant here. Originally composed in Syriac, this rather bizarre text 
divides the stories of its two protagonists into two distinct sections. The first section 
is a typical account of the hermit Abraham’s ascetic experiences whereas the second 
one acquires a strong novelistic character. Orphaned at the age of seven, Maria 
Abraham’s niece was entrusted to her uncle with whom she lived in an ascetic 
fashion until she fell victim to a monk seduced by her beauty. Considering herself 
guilty of mortal sin, she set out to live as a harlot in an inn. Abraham's adventurous 
endeavours to track down his lost niece culminate in a protracted scene where the 
uncle, disguised as a soldier and a would-be customer, meets Maria in the tavern 
and they have a dialogue which leads to the recognition scene. The Life ends with 
their return journey together on horseback to the hermit’s cell.” 

The vita of Theodora of Alexandria (BHG 1727), dating from no later than the sixth 
century, strays into somewhat different territory. The protagonist, who lived in 
the reign of the Emperor Zeno (474-491), is an adulterous woman who, by fleeing 
to the desert, tries to overcome her sense of guilt. The story unfolds in successive 
theatrical dialogues and the author insists on the repercussions of her illegal passion 
and on her conversion from sin to repentance, self-punishment and ascetic toil.™ 

The theme of cross-dressing holy women is finally traceable in the Narrationes 
attributed to or associated with Daniel of Sketis (respectively BHG 2099z-2102f and 
BHG 79-80e, 120-123), 618-618b, 2254-5, 2453-2453b), especially those concerning 





? What suggests that there may be a kernel of historicity in this vita is the fact that 


Pelagia may have been the famous prostitute in Antioch mentioned by John Chrysostom 
in his Homily 67 on St Matthew and in a reference to the bishop Nonnos in the Chronicle of 
Theophanes the Confessor (de Boor, 141-2); cf. Brock and Ashbook Harvey, Holy Women 
of the Syrian Orient, 40-41. For debts of the story and the description of the heroine to the 
ancient romance, see Pavlovskis, ‘The Life of St. Pelagia the Harlot: Hagiographic Adaptation 
of Pagan Romance’. 

3 A similar scene is encountered in the Life of Thais (BHG 1695), where St Serapion 
pretends to be a customer in order to get close to the harlot and drive her back to virtue; 
cf. Nau, ‘Histoire de Thais. Publications de textes grecs inédits et de divers autres textes 
et versions’, 90-98. For the theme of ‘seeking the woman’ as developed in late antique 
hagiographic narrative, see Goddard-Elliot, Roads to Paradise. Reading the Lives of the Early 
Saints, 126-30. On the importance of recognition scene in late antique hagiography, see 
Boulhol, Avayvwpiouòs. La scène de reconnaissance dans l'hagiographie antique et médiévale, 75-6 
(on that of Abraham and Maria). 

3 The terminus ante quem for the pre-metaphrastic text can be established as fragments 
thereof have been preserved in a sixth-century papyrus. See Wessely, ‘Die Vita s. Theodorae’, 
25-44. For detailed discussion of this vita, see Papaconstantinou, "Je suis noire, mais belle": 
Le double langage de la Vie de Théodora d’Alexandrie, alias abba Théodore’. 
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Anastasia the patrician and Andronikos the money-dealer and his wife Athanasia.” 
In this collection of eight edifying stories, set in Alexandria and the monasteries 
of Egypt, Daniel of Sketis is only the presumed and not the real author. It seems, 
however, that some time after the destruction of Sketis in 570, one of his disciples 
collected some of the stories circulating under his name and assembled them into 
some kind of dossier. Besides being the literary link between the stories, Daniel 
usually appears as the narrator or a secondary character.” The other common 
leitmotiv which runs through the whole collection is that of 'secret holiness', a 
recurrent theme in late antique monastic hagiography. Stories feature men and 
women who were for the most part not monks and whose sanctity is revealed 
immediately before or after their death. By and large scholars agree that Daniel's 
stories have little bearing on historical truth and that their significance lies in their 
edifying message and particular literary structure. 


Monastic Collections 


As already suggested, full-length biographies of distinguished holy men and 
women like those of Arsenios, Mary of Egypt and Synkletike, must have grown out 
of a tendency to elaborate on short tales found in collections of apophthegmata, such 
as the sayings of the Desert Fathers and anecdotes of edifying character." Already 
by the close of the fourth century, such collections as the Apophthegmata Patrum, 
known also as Paterika or Gerontika (from the Greek words pater [father] and geron 
[elder ]), or the Historia monachorum in Egypto had experienced considerable literary 
success not only within monastic audiences but in the ‘outside’ world of the laity 
too. Spreading monastic wisdom as they did through oral transmission from master 
to disciple and from one monastic cell to another, they steadily found learned 
imitators who put pen to paper to record the ideal of the Egyptian, Palestinian and 
Syrian deserts. 

Indeed, when in ca. 419-420, the monk Palladios, later bishop of Helenopolis in 
Bithynia and thereafter bishop of Aspuna in Galatia in Asia Minor (ca. 364—ca. 431), 
wrote his famous Historia Lausiaca (or Lausiac History, BHG 1435-8), commissioned 
by Lausos, eunuch and chamberlain at the imperial court of Theodosios II (408-450), 
this kind of literature had already broken new and fertile ground. In the modern 
edition, which represents the short recension, Palladios' account consists of 71 brief 
chapters (of which 20 are about women) which combine the literary tradition of 
biography with that of the Sayings of the Desert Fathers and (to a lesser extent) 





3 The new edition by Dahlman, Saint Daniel of Sketis. A Group of Hagiographic Texts, 


contains the stories: BHG 2100, 2255, 2102, 2453, 2101, 618, 122 and 79. 

96 See Garitte, ‘Daniel de Scété'. 

7 Arsenios and Synkletike are among the holy ascetics whose teachings figure 
prominently in the Apophthegmata Patrum. For the case of Mary of Egypt whose Life must 
have been an expanded version of a story included in the Spiritual Meadow of John Moschos, 
see Flusin, ‘Le serviteur caché ou le saint sans existence’. 
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the miracle stories.” In addition to this short version, the Greek text also survives 
in a long recension, which comes in a number of different forms and still awaits 
a critical edition. Palladios' Historia was based on a reworking of a travelogue 
which he had composed between 388 and 399 in which he recorded his experiences 
with the monks in Egypt.? Chronological and other inconsistencies led scholars 
to contest Palladios' trustworthiness, but, despite his obvious literary borrowings 
and reminiscences, it is now pretty much beyond doubt that he drew heavily on 
personal experience to produce a work that was both edifying and authentic. 
Moreover, as a work reaching out to a Constantinopolitan audience, the Historia 
Lausiaca promoted monastic ideals beyond the harsh serenity of the desert, artfully 
implying that ascetic conduct might also be pursued amidst the bustle of a city. By 
citing names, toponyms and other details, Palladios demonstrated a propensity 
towards realism and, more importantly, infused his narrative with credibility. 
Stories, some of which would have been regarded as extraordinary even by 
contemporary believers, are related in a plain, simple style, without any pretence 
to rhetorical elaboration, and unfold as reports of personal experience combined 
with the experience of others. This intersection of experiences culminates in the 
concluding chapter where the author speaks about the fellow-itinerant brother 
who had accompanied him on his journeys since youth. In fact, Palladios appends 
here his own autobiographical report to those about other distinguished monastics, 
thereby implicitly making himself the last of the long series of heroes whom he 
enshrined in this multifaceted monastic memoir." 

More than one and a half century before another classic of monastic literature, 
John Moschos' Spiritual Meadow, began circulating in Palestine, the most noteworthy 
compendium of ascetics' lives and anecdotes composed in Greek emerged from 
the pen of Theodoret Bishop of Cyrrhus in Syria (ca. 393-ca. 460), a theologian 
engaged in the Christological debates of his century. His Philotheos Historia or 





38. Butler, the editor of Historia Lausiaca, held that the short recension was the earlier 


form, and it was this recension that he edited. R. Draguet, editor of the Syriac translation of 
the Historia, argued that the Syriac versions went back to an original Greek text written by a 
copticising Egyptian author and that the same work was used by Palladios for the creation of 
his own text; see Les formes syriaques de la matière de l'histoire lausiaque, I, 22*-59* and 75*—83*. 
K. Nickau has made a good case for restoring the authorship of the Historia to Palladios; see 
'Eine Historia Lausiaca ohne Lausos. Überlegungen zur Hypothese von René Draguet über 
den Ursprung der Historia Lausiaca' . 

? On the function of the Historia as travelogue, see Frank, The Memory of the Eyes: 
Pilgrims to Living Saints in Christian Late Antiquity, 61-9. A structuralist analysis based on the 
prologue and a small number of chapters was applied to the text by Magheri Cataluccio, Il 
Lausaikon di Palladio tra semiotica e storica. 

? For an overview of Palladios’ career, see Hunt, "Palladius of Helenopolis: A 
Party and its Supporters in the Church of the Late Fourth Century’; and Flusin, ‘Pallade 
d'Hélénopolis'. The tendency to call Palladios' reliability into question began with Telfer, 
‘The Trustworthiness of Palladius'. The significance of Lausos’ identity in shaping the 
content of several stories has been emphasised by Rapp, ‘Palladius, Lausus and the Historia 
Lausiaca’. 
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Asketike Politeia (Ascetic Life - BHG 1435-8), also known as Historia religiosa from the 
sixteenth-century Latin version of its title, presents in 30 chapters of variable length 
a remarkable portrait gallery of more than 35 charismatic solitaries who lived in 
northwest Syria from the early fourth century to the author’s own time, i.e. the 440s, 
the decade in which this work must have been completed." Like Palladios in his 
Historia, but perhaps a little more so, Theodoret appears both as narrator and actor 
in a lofty account which, while not written in Syriac, was conceived as a panorama 
of Syrian monasticism. Before embarking on his praises of a saint’s virtues, feats and 
miraculous power, Theodoret introduces each account - diegema or diegesis, as he 
repeatedly styles them? — with detailed geographical indications and biographical 
data about the saint's provenance and his or her social background. References 
to himself are scattered all over the narrative, with one usually rounding off each 
portrait. 

Granted, all these narrative traits would not have markedly contrasted 
Theodoret from all the other hagiographers who practised this kind of literature in 
late antiquity. As a matter of fact, his survey of Syrian monasticism stands out not 
so much for its structural components as for its sophisticated means of expression. 
In keeping with the rules of panegyric and philosophical biography, Theodoret 
employs an archaising form of Greek and makes pervasive use of a vocabulary 
derived from athleticism and the games, thereby grafting a veneer of classicism 
onto his humble and ragged heroes, who, more often than not, he calls philosophers. 
Blending, as he does, references to the Olympic Games and Homeric key-words 
like xAéog with biblical allusions and exempla, Theodoret, on the one hand, shows 
off his Greek paideia, and, on the other, inscribes himself in the tendency among 
fourth- and fifth-century Christian writers to deflect and combat paganism and 
heresy by ‘usurping’ or ‘adopting’ their enemies’ weapons. 

In his peroration (ch. 30.7) the Syrian bishop makes a last programmatic 
statement: ^we have recalled different lives, and added accounts of women to those 
of men, for this reason: that men old and young, and women too, may have models 
of philosophy, and that each person, as he receives the impress of his favourite life, 


may have as a rule and regulator of his own life the one presented in our account.“ 





4 For the precise date of composition, which must be the year 444, see Canivet and 


Leroy-Molinghen, Théodoret, 30-31. Ch. 29 encompasses the biographies of two holy women 
atone go. The most comprehensive study of the work remains that by Canivet, Le monachisme 
syrien selon Théodoret de Cyr. Detailed discussion of its content also by Urbainszyk, Theodoret 
of Cyrrhus. The Bishop and the Holy Man. 

? On the various uses of these terms in late antique hagiography, see Rapp, ‘Storytelling 
as Spiritual Communication in Early Greek Hagiography: the Use of Diegesis'. Obviously, 
Theodoret assigns to them a meaning broader than that of a plainly-narrated story. 

^ See the discussion of Krueger, "Writing as Devotion: Hagiographical Composition 
and the Cult of Saints in Theodoret of Cyrrhus and Cyril of Scythopolis', 708-13; and 
Krueger, Writing and Holiness. The Practice of Authorship in the Early Christian East, 15-32. 

^ See tr. Price, Theodoret of Cyrrhus, 188. On Theodoret's sources for earlier saints, 
see now Debié, ‘Nisibe sauvée des eaux: les sources de Théodoret et la place des versions 
syriaques’. 
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Although these words would suggest that he was targeting a wide audience, 
it is hard to believe that his elaborate language and elite discourse would have 
appealed to or been understood by the many people who, some decades earlier, 
had greeted such works as the vita Antonii and the Historia Lausiaca warmly. The 
reception, however, that the Philotheos Historia enjoyed from later Byzantine 
writers points to the fact that, at least for its author's rhetorical skills, this Christian 
collection of philosophical biographies was well received particularly in learned 
milieux.” 

Chapters 26-30 of the Philotheos Historia deal with holy men and women who 
were still alive. The first among them is Theodoret’s most celebrated hero, ‘the 
great wonder of the world’, as he calls him, Symeon Stylites the Elder (d. 459). His 
Life (ch. 26) was structured differently from the accounts of other ascetics in the 
collection and, not by chance, was first published as a separate work, some time 
between 440 and 444. Moreover, as its own manuscript tradition confirms, it had 
an independent circulation (BHG 1678-80). Like Antony of Egypt whose spiritual 
progress coincided with his increasingly intense isolation in the desert, Symeon 
the Stylite of Syria became an emblematic holy figure in late antiquity: his spiritual 
ascension was reflected in the height of his new pillar. Unlike Antony, however, 
who was more of a literary paradigm than a real figure, Symeon attracted pilgrims 
to his site before and after his demise. Built by imperial initiative between 476 
and 490, Qal’at Sem’an, an architectural complex which still today impresses its 
visitors, became a major shrine for the duration of late antiquity. 

Before long Theodoret’s praise of such a renowned saint found emulators. 
Vaticanus syriacus 160, a manuscript whose colophon gives a date as early as April 
473, i.e. only 14 years after the Stylite’s death, preserves a Syriac vita written by his 
disciples (BHO 1124).** Not far distant in time is the rather problematic and brief 
Greek vita which has come down to us in about 30 manuscripts and in divergent 
recensions under the name of Antony prosmonarios, who is presented as Symeon’s 
disciple four times in his account (BHG 1682-1685k). As a hagiographer, Antony 
clings to the simple means of expression which typifies edifying monastic literature. 
Nonetheless, he prudently takes pains to point out the number of years the Stylite 
spent at a particular place, thereby tightening up an otherwise loose narrative. 
After relating in detail the holy man’s initiation into the solitary life, Antony brings 
together his wondrous acts — stiffly introduced with the formulaic expression 
‘now listen to another paradoxical (or mysterious) story’ — and, concludes with his 
eyewitness report about the depositing of the saint’s relics into a casket and their 
subsequent translation from his pillar to Antioch on a mule-drawn cart. Although 





^ On the flexibility of the concept of philosopher in this period with particular 


emphasis on its usage in the Philotheos Historia, see Watts, ‘Three Generations of Christian 
Philosophical Biography', 117-33. 

56 This early Syriac manuscript is joined by another one, British Museum Add. 14,484, 
dating from the sixth century and preserving a second Syriac version. See the presentation 
in Flusin, ‘Syméon et les philologues, ou la mort du Stylite’, 5-9. 
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we cannot be sure whether he wrote independently of Theodoret or not," Antony 
too dwells here on the international fame of Symeon, also emphasising the overall 
concern of civil and Church authorities to preserve his relics intact. 

Unlike the Bollandist Peeters, who dismissed its importance, most scholars 
have by and large argued in favour of the reliability of the Greek Life. Moreover, it 
was suggested that the Syriac and the Greek Lives originated in the two monastic 
communities, the Syrian and the Greek respectively, which grew up around St 
Symeon’s pillar. Nonetheless, nowhere in the Greek vita is there mention of a Greek 
community, whereas it is obvious that, unlike the Syriac version, the Greek vita 
puts the emphasis on the cult of the saint's relics, not on his disciples and spiritual 
heirs.’ It is indicative that, when Martyrios, Bishop of Antioch, the most imposing 
figure amidst a throng of people attending the ceremonial translation of the relic, 
tried to remove a hair from Symeon’s beard, he saw his hand temporarily shrivel 
up (ch. 29). All in all, St Symeon the Elder’s hagiographical dossier, compiled 
while he was still a living holy man, is a case in point as to how texts can reflect 
a particular spirituality through the images and the themes which they choose to 
elaborate upon.” 

A century and a half later both Symeon Stylites the Elder and his hagiography 
served as a model for the very long Life of Symeon Stylites the Younger (BHG 1689). 
Simply by dint of the fact that it runs parallel to almost the whole sixth century 
(Symeon was born in 521 and died in 592), this text is of exceptional historical 
interest. Some details of the stylite’s mortification (like the wounding rope 
tightened around his body in ch. 26) clearly point to inspiration from Symeon 
the Elder’s example, but, in view of his tangled hagiographical dossier, it is hard 
to deduce from which documents Symeon the Younger's hagiographer collected 
information. Only the precedent set by Symeon the Elder and the idea of closely 
following the example of an earlier stylite (ch. 11) can explain why Symeon the 
Younger embarked on the life of a stylite at the astonishing age of seven and, as 
a result, spent at least 64 years atop a pillar. Born in Antioch, Symeon settled as 
an ascetic further to the west, on a mountain which by virtue of his achievements 





7 Along with other issues concerning the authority of the Greek vita, this was a point 


of serious debate. A.-J. Festugiere held that what Antony shares with Theodoret was due to 
oral tradition: see Antioche paienne et chrétienne. Libanios, Chrystostome et les moines de Syrie, 
376. 

48 Fora discussion of the interrelationship between Theodoret's Life, the Syriac vita, and 
the Greek vita, see Lietzmann, Das Leben des heiligen Symeon Stylites, who argued for each 
vita coming from its respective ethnic community. Also Delehaye, Les saints stylites, I-XVII, 
who defended the Greek vita’s trustworthiness. Peeters’ views were expressed in Le tréfonds 
oriental de l'hagiographie byzantine, 93-136. After recapitulating the debate, Flusin suggested 
that the name of Antony the hagiographer may be fictional and he pinpointed the different 
functions of the two vitae: '5yméon et les philologues’, 9-19. 

^? See Harvey, ‘The Sense of a Stylite: Perspectives on Simeon the Elder’. 
Chronological discussion in van den Ven, La Vie ancienne de S. Symeon stylite le jeune, 
124*-130*. Interesting hypotheses in the light of modern psychoanalytical parallels can be 
found in Caseau, ‘Syméon Stylite le Jeune (521—592): un cas de sainte anorexie?'. 
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was named the Wondrous Mountain (Oavuaotòv "Opoc) and on which he built for 
himself a new monastery and two pillars, one after the other. 

Believing that the Life was imprecise yet close to the truth, Delehaye and Van 
den Ven posited that the 259 chapters which constitute this very long text were the 
work of an anonymous monk at Symeon’s monastery, essentially a naive author 
who must have been an eyewitness to most of the saint's life and who relied on 
oral testimonies for the remainder. However, along with E. Müller and D. Chitty,” 
we are inclined to the conclusion that the author had at his disposal some kind of 
written monastic documents where Symeon's miraculous deeds were recorded. 
The result was the duplication (probably unintentional) of basically identical 
narrative sequences (chs. 241-8 and chs. 80-89, chs. 15-23 and chs. 24-39, besides 
other minor duplications/repetitions). Its editor Van den Ven showed that the 
chronology of major events outside the monastery and of the stages in the saint’s 
life are recorded quite correctly, yet the careful recapitulation at the end of the vita 
is wrong in assigning 68 years as a stylite to Symeon. 

At some points the author is anxious to defame a fellow-monk named 
Angoulas, who was supposedly at odds with Symeon (chs. 123, 128 and 168) but 
who evidently must have clashed later with the author (or his faction) inside the 
monastery. Moreover, a comparison with the references to Symeon which we cull 
from the Ecclesiastical History of Evagrios Scholastikos, writing at Antioch around 
593, shows that Symeon maintained friendly relations with Gregory, patriarch of 
Antioch, and with the Emperor Maurice - though the vita is silent on this. This 
reticence is best explained by a kind of damnatio memoriae which would make sense 
during the reign of Phokas (602-610), who both dethroned and executed Maurice, 
suggesting a date for the work's composition. All in all, the vita is by no means 
devoid of conflict and tension, and may be reckoned one of the most ‘polemical’ 
in late antique hagiography. The author has an axe to grind when referring to 
groups he deems to be opponents of the saint. He labels as ‘pagans’ people who 
were surely Christians, for instance inhabitants of Antioch who opposed the public 
cult of the saint's image (ch. 157), or others who were scandalised by the death of 
John the Baptist (ch. 158). He is also quick to condemn many Christians, especially 
clerics, who censured and even banned Symeon (e.g. chs. 116, 214-15, 239). 

Judging from the many people of Antioch, even the patriarchs, and the villagers 
around the Wondrous Mountain who sought his help, the main area of Symeon's 
authority lay in the space between the country and the city. Interestingly, by 
contrast with monastic hagiography and the chiefly ‘rural’ vitae of Theodore of Sykeon 
and of Nicholas of Sion, Symeon appears to have taken little interest in neighbouring 
towns (cf. ch. 125), and, like his namesake Symeon the Elder, seems to have enjoyed 
an international reputation.” In his long-distance intercessions, the saint makes 
exceedingly frequent use of eulogiai, tokens made of dust blessed by him and 


95 See Müller, Studien zu den Biographien des Styliten Symeon des Jüngeren; and Chitty, 


book review in JThSt 15 (1964), 179-81. 
? For instance, in Isauria (chs. 96, 123, 172, 188, 192 and 227), Iberia (chs. 103, 130 and 
136) and Constantinople (chs. 106, 151, 205). 
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bearing his image. The slightly later Life of his mother Martha (BHG 1174) insists even 
more upon the efficiency of those eulogiai (chs. 54-5). In fact this was done because 
the hagiographer was deeply aware of the urgent need to underscore the saint's 
mediatory role and identify it with the mundane interests of his monastery. His 
case is a supreme example of the worldly motivations of hagiographical writing.? 


Constantinople and its Urban Hagiography 


In the three centuries of late antique hagiography, Egypt, Palestine and Syria 
remained the most fertile sources of its inspiration and the main centres of 
production. Heroes and stories of monastic hagiography were staged against the 
exclusive backdrop of a barren landscape, thereby implying a polarisation between 
life in the desert and life in the city. The purity of the desert was contrasted with 
urban corruption, suggesting that life in the civilised world was by definition 
conducive to and synonymous with sin. Bearing this consideration in mind, those 
who took up the praise of urban saints, whether they were monks, bishops or other 
clergymen, justified their heroes' presence in the city by highlighting either their 
engagement with a crucial ecclesiastical cause (doctrinal or otherwise) or their 
role as social benefactors. The Christological controversies of the fourth and fifth 
centuries and the involvement of the emperors in them provided the means by 
which urban, chiefly Constantinopolitan, hagiography was placed high on the 
literary agenda. 

In late antique hagiogeography the small town once known as Byzantium, 
which gradually became the heart of the empire, maintained a significant but not a 
central presence. Its rise to the status of a holy city as early as the second half of the 
fifth century and its identification as a ‘Second’ or ‘New Jerusalem’, owed a great 
deal to the amassing of relics and other religious treasures deposited in lavishly 
decorated churches and little to the presence of holy men and women." This is to 
some extent reflected in the relatively small number of saints who were active in 
Constantinople during this period and in Constantinopolitan hagiography itself, 
which was a late creation with restricted appeal, especially if compared to the 
hagiography of the desert. At first it was keen to record the exploits of holy abbots, 
abbesses and ascetics active in and around the city; later it extended its attention 
to patriarchs and clerics. Alongside this secular or more mundane hagiography, 
we observe an interest in the writing of collections of miracles with stories of those 
who had sought a miraculous cure in Constantinopolitan shrines dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary and the martyrs. 


? Discussion in Déroche, ‘Quelques interrogations à propos de la Vie de Syméon Stylite 


le Jeune'. 
* On Constantinople as a holy city, see Flusin, "Construire une nouvelle Jérusalem: 


Constantinople et les reliques’. 
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Constantinopolitan Monastic Hagiography 


It took a long time for monasticism in late antique Constantinople to attract the 
attention of an urban population embroiled in mundane priorities. A decree of 
Theodosios I (379-395), issued in 390 but cancelled two years later, forbade the 
monks, who were seen, even among Christians, as a source of trouble, from settling 
in cities. Yet before long, around 430, the situation would change and monks 
would be noted for their engagement with major or minor causes which marked 
the history of late antique Christianity. Indeed, what could be termed ‘monks and 
politics in late antiquity’ was a major topic for monastic hagiography produced in 
the capital from the fifth to the seventh century.” 

Although Constantinopolitan monasticism sprang up independently of its 
Egyptian and Eastern roots, monastic establishments in the capital city housed 
many migrants from the Christian Middle East, whether Syrians or Egyptians. 
This reality should barely surprise us as it mirrored the linguistic and ethnic 
diversity which was characteristic of a metropolis in the making. In addition 
to this, the Byzantine capital was not late in becoming a centre of conflicts and 
polemical debates. Not surprisingly, from the Syrian Isaac (d. 406) to the native 
Constantinopolitan Theodore of Stoudios (d. 826), who in the age of Iconoclasm 
embodied the political triumph of monasticism, holy abbots and abbesses were 
portrayed as entangled in doctrinal controversies, Church conflicts and imperial 
politics. They were joined by some ascetics (stylites or otherwise) who came to lead 
a life in seclusion, mostly in the capital's suburbs, but attracted the devotion of 
members of the upper classes. Biographers of urban abbots and ascetics tended to 
register this monastic mobility recounting episodes which would constitute their 
miraculous record in a narrative which was more tightly knit than the rather loose 
model found in the hagiography of the desert. In that respect, most vitae of urban 
saints created their own form of literary expression, distinct from the patterns 
which prevailed in the east. Moreover, their tendency to record scenes from an 
urban environment rather than life in a monastic enclosure makes them good 
guides to the topography of the city and its usually turbulent political and social 
history from the late fourth to the seventh century. 

The first known abbot and founder of a cenobitic monastery in Constantinople 
was the hermit Isaac (d. 406). Like all other Constantinopolitan saints of eastern 
origin, it was at the insistence of a divine voice that he left Mesopotamia for the 
capital. His name and activity were associated with his opposition first, in 374—378, 
to the pro-Arian Church policy of the Emperor Valens (364-378) and, then, in the 
years 398-404, to John Chrysostom, when the latter clashed with the monks of the 





5 For useful surveys of this group of saints, see Dagron, ‘Les moines et la ville. Le 


monachisme à Constantinople jusqu'au concile de Chalcédoine (451); Seiber, The Urban 
Saint in Early Byzantine Social History; Saradi, ‘Constantinople and its Saints (IVth-VIth c.). 
The Image of the City and Social Considerations’; Caner, Wandering, Begging Monks. Spiritual 
Authority and the Promotion of Monasticism in Late Antiquity, 158—241; Hatlie, The Monks and 
Monasteries of Constantinople, 62-132. 
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city; it is natural enough that hagiographers should have sought to skirt round the 
issue of Isaac’s implication in this conflict, reported in the Ecclesiastical Histories 
of Sozomenos and Theodoret. What is more, the vita prior (BHG 956), which 
cannot have been earlier than the sixth century, and the vita posterior (BHG 955) 
place Isaac's death in 383, i.e. well before his involvement in the ecclesiastical affair 
about John Chrysostom. In other respects the vita hints at the ascetic being greeted 
with mistrust in an urban milieu, though this attitude would be reversed once his 
predictions about Valens' ignominious defeat and death in the battle of Adrianople 
(in 378) proved correct. The reputation he thus won secured his sojourn in the 
city and ensured his later association with the generals Victor and Saturninus, his 
erstwhile persecutors turned supporters and patrons. 

It was on an estate belonging to Saturninus that Isaac built the first 
Constantinopolitan monastery, whose leadership his pupil St Dalmatos (or 
Dalmatios) took on and to which, according to the vita prior (chs. 16-17), Dalmatos 
gave his name. Isaac's monastic successor held the military rank of scholarios at 
the court of Theodosios I but, after being separated from his wife and daughter, 
abandoned worldly fame and fortune to enter monastic life together with his son 
Faustos. His vitae (BHG 481-2) make him out to be a fierce opponent of the bishop 
Nestorios even before the latter ascended the patriarchal throne of Constantinople 
and declared his heretical views. Like most urban monastic biographies of the 
period, these vitae have more of an informative than an edifying orientation, 
incorporating ‘material’ that would fit plausibly into an ecclesiastical history. The 
now lost vita of St Dios, another Syrian monk and founder of the second oldest 
monastery in Constantinople, must have been similar in content and character and 
the very model of a ninth-century enkomion.” 

It would be hard to praise the hagiography of the first holy abbots of 
Constantinople for their literary qualities. Yet the same cannot be said for the vita 
of Hypatios of Rouphinianai (BHG 760), a particularly instructive text for historians 
and philologists alike. The former may derive from it a wealth of information about 
the early development of monasticism in Constantinople and in its hinterland as 
well as about the uneasy relations between clergy and monks, while the latter will 
appreciate it as a literary hybrid, an example of Greek Christian writing shorn of 
any reminiscence of ancient pagan literature. The Life reports that Hypatios died 
in 446 at the age of 80, an approximation which implies a date of birth around 
366. The son of a wealthy family in Phrygia, he fled his parents’ home at the 
age of 18 (i.e. ca. 384) and wandered in Thrace, where he joined an older ascetic 
named Jonas. Hypatios then (ca. 400) came closer to the capital, to the outskirts 
of Chalcedon, where, with two other monks, he occupied the recently abandoned 





56 Lenski, ‘Valens and the Monks: Cudgeling and Conscription as a Means of Social 


Control’; Hatlie, The Monks and Monasteries of Constantinople, 65—71; Barnes, Early Christian 
Hagiography, 242-6; Liebeschuetz, ‘Friends and Enemies of John Chrysostom’; and Elm, ‘The 
Dog that did not Bark’. 

5 See Krausmüller, ‘The Constantinopolitan Abbot Dius: His Life, Cult and 
Hagiographical Dossier', 18. 
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buildings of the Rouphinianai, the palace, church and monastery built by the 
praetorian prefect Rufinus between 392 and 395, shortly before his fall from office 
and death in that year. Hypatios officially became abbot in 406 and remained in 
charge for 40 years ruling a monastery where moderate askesis was practised. Two 
stories about the ascetic excesses of two monks remind the readers of the inherent 
dangers of such practices. The personal excellence of Hypatios in ascetic struggles 
contrasted sharply with the leniency of his spiritual guidance for monks. With a 
focus on cenobitic life, obedience to the abbot is extolled as well as his prowess 
in matters of spiritual discernment. The vita provides a wealth of information on 
daily activities in a monastery which was populated by incomers from the east, 
one of whom was Kallinikos, the Syrian author of the vita. Its last chapter offers 
a vivid contrast between the scarcity of monks in the capital at the beginning of 
Hypatios’ career and their growing numbers at the end of his life. Dagron believed 
that the hagiographer's aim here was to mask two unpleasant facts: first, that early 
monasticism in Constantinople was much older, but urban, disorganised and 
mostly pro-Arian, and second, that monks in general and Isaac in particular had 
been instrumental in John Chrysostom’s fall in 403, at the so-called Oak Council 
held close to the Rouphinianai.* This may be true, but does not apply to the same 
extent in the case of Hypatios, who, because of conflicts with other monks, left the 
Rouphinianai in ca. 403 during the critical years, and came back as abbot only in 
406, when the turmoil around John Chrysostom had been settled. 

Kallinikos wrote the vita of Hypatios in simple Greek very soon after his master's 
death, in ca. 450. He dedicated the work to a priest,” as well as to the ‘brethren’, 
i.e. his fellow-monks at Rouphinianai, where in ca. 470 an anonymous corrector 
edited its language and supplied it with a preface, a unicum in the hagiography of 
this period. If Kallinikos can be regarded as an important writer, this is thanks to 
his lack of classical education. In fact, there is no evidence that he had read learned 
Christian literature or that his reading went beyond the Bible (extolled as the 
summit of all knowledge), the vita Antonii (cited as a model for Hypatios in ch. 53, 
and clearly imitated at some points), perhaps the monastic writings of Pseudo- 
Makarios and probably texts written by Hypatios himself destined for 'internal 
use' by his monks (cf. the lengthy ch. 24). In sum, the vita Hypatii is probably both 
the first piece of hagiography with merely monastic literary references and a text 
which runs counter to contemporary literary trends. The model of the vita Antonii 
is not followed as closely as its editor believes, especially as events in the life of 
Hypatios are not arranged chronologically except at the beginning (youth) and 
end (illness, death and subsequent events). Some parts in chs. 20-47 are organised 
thematically with reference to different aspects of the hero's virtues (e.g. chs. 25- 
31), whereas some events are narrated in reverse chronological order. Yet, besides 
the ubiquity of miracles, there is a close affinity between the two vitae in the 





5 SeeDagron, ‘Les moines et la ville’, 245-6. 


This may have been the convert of ch. 35, who is said to have asked for such a text, 
but this is not as certain as the editor Bartelink believes. 
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omnipresent demonology, including of course the signs of waning rural paganism 
(e.g. ch. 45). 

A Syrian holy monk called Auxentios (d. 470) was also associated with the 
monastery of Rouphinianai. He served in the army of Theodosios II as a scholarios 
and was later noted for his piety and the miracles he performed in the capital until 
he withdrew to the opposite coast in Bithynia on Mt Oxeia to live as a hermit. After 
successive attempts to drive him back to Constantinople failed, he was brought to 
the monastery of Hypatios of Rouphinianai, performed a series of miracles and 
retired again to Mt Skopa, which, after his death, in the reign of Leo I (457-471), 
would be renamed Mt Auxentios. His biographer insists on the declarations of 
faith to the decisions of the Council of Chalcedon to which the saint was invited to 
make on several occasions as well as the three foundations which claimed his relics. 
Auxentios was eventually buried in the nunnery of Trichinareai which he had 
founded and, according to his late fifth-century hagiographer, his relics continued 
to perform miracles ‘to this day’. This statement found in the peroration of the vita 
BHG 199 allows a dating no sooner than one generation after the saint’s death. This 
dating is corroborated by the everyday details and Latin colloquialisms with which 
this vita is replete.“ 

In 427-428 the aforementioned St Hypatios defended the Akoimetoi, monks 
banished from Constantinople, against the bishop of Chalcedon (ch. 41). The 
Akoimetoi (the ‘Sleepless Ones’) were a monastic community who practised 
perpetual prayer as taught and instituted by Alexander (d. ca. 430), a saint born 
on an unnamed island in the Aegean but who spent most of his life as an itinerant 
monk in the east. His lengthy vita (BHG 47), preserved only in a tenth-/eleventh- 
century manuscript (Parisinus gr. 1452), records the saint’s successive wanderings 
and journeys mostly in Syria, his missionary work and consecutive conflicts with 
pagans and Christian accusers. His anonymous biographer, who may have been 
acquainted with the vita Hypatii, meticulously reports the periods of time when the 
saint stayed in a particular place, but otherwise avoids providing historical data. 
He ends his account, which may date from the late fifth/early sixth century, by 
calling attention to Alexander's disciples who after their master's death founded a 
monastery across from Constantinople, in the area of Gomon on the Asian side of 
the Bosphoros (ch. 53).9 

After Alexander's death, the Akoimetoi took up residence in Irenaion, opposite 
Sosthenion in the middle of the Bosphoros, i.e. at a spot which was both quiet 
and not very far from the capital. We learn this from the vita of its third abbot, 





60 On the value of this vita, see Mango, 'Saints', 275-7; and Barnes, Early Christian 


Hagiography, 246-8. 

9! The notion that this Life predated the other five (BHG 200-203b) and was of an early 
date was proposed by Auzépy, ‘Les Vies d'Auxence et le monachisme "Auxentien"'. 

9? On this episode, see Wólfle, ‘Der Abt Hypatios von Ruphinianai und der Akoimete 
Alexander. 

6 The latest analysis of this vita is by Caner, Wandering, Begging Monks. Spiritual 
Authority and the Promotion of Monasticism in Late Antiquity, 126-57. 
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St Markellos (BHG 1027z), a native of Apameia in Syria who, until he became a 
pupil of Alexander in the capital, had studied in Antioch and worked as a scribe 
in Ephesos. It was thanks to Markellos (d. 485) that the Akoimetoi established close 
contacts with the imperial court and played an influential role in the events which 
marked the history of the city from the Christological controversy which led to the 
Council of Chalcedon (451) to the popular revolt against the patriarch Gennadios 
(458-471). As it turned out, in Markellos' lifetime the prestige of the community of 
the Akoimetoi was considerably enhanced, especially with respect to the copying 
of manuscripts. His vita (BHG 10272), preserved in full only in a single manuscript 
(Parisinus gr. 1491), must have been written by a monk of the Akoimetoi ‘in a time 
not very distant from his own' (ch. 36), which, on safe grounds, has been placed not 
later than the death of the Emperor Anastasios I (518). The use of short phrases 
and an unadorned discourse gives the whole narrative a lively tone. 

St Markellos was perhaps the unnamed abbot who figures in the Life of one 
of the most popular late antique saints. The story of John named 'the Poor' or 
the Kalyvites (the ‘hut-dweller’) conjures up the image of an erudite younger 
son of a prominent family who ran away from home after meeting a monk of the 
Akoimetoi and studying a luxury Gospel book, produced at his parents' expense. 
Feeling homesick after six years at the monastery of the Akoimetoi, he was granted 
permission by his superior to visit his parents. Yet, having exchanged his clothes 
for a beggar's rags, he set up a hut outside the parental mansion where he lived 
in anonymity for the rest of his short life. His identity was revealed just before his 
death after a dramatic recognition when he showed the Gospel book to his mother. 
In view of its novelistic and sentimental overtones (the protagonists tend to become 
tearful at the drop of a hat), it is no surprise that John's story crossed linguistic 
boundaries and enjoyed a remarkable popularity. In the Greek domain (BHG 868- 
9h), however, this acclaim has not resulted in the formation of a complex tradition. 
In essence, all extant versions rephrase the same story without situating it in a 
precise historical context. Only the saint's home city is identified as Constantinople 
or, in a single case, as 'the city of the Romans'. 

The story of John Kalyvites is modelled on the tripartite compositional structure 
‘separation-travel-return’ (Ringstruktur) and cannot conceal its close thematic 
similarity to the life of the fourth-century ascetic St Alexios, also known as the 'Man 
of God’ (Homo Dei). With an aristocratic family background in Rome and escape 
from marriage as a backdrop, St Alexios' biographies likewise underscore the break 
with family ties and suggest that a saint may also hide in the world, not just in the 
desert. To a greater extent than that of John Kalyvites, Alexios' story integrated 
monastic ideals into the scenery of an urban hagiography. On his wedding night 
the young Roman aristocrat abandoned his wife, native city and senatorial family 
for Edessa and the life of a beggar dwelling in the narthex of a local church. When 
his sanctity was revealed in a vision to the church's sacristan, he secretly sailed 





& See Déroche and Lesieur, ‘Notes d'hagiographie byzantine’. 
9 For John Kalyvites as a precursor of St Alexis, see Stebbeins, ‘Les origines de la 
légende de saint Alexis'. 
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back to Rome to take up residence in his family’s household. His identity remained 
concealed until his death but, together with the details of his extraordinary life, 
it was posthumously unveiled in the lines written on a scroll found on his body. 
Once again there is no need to explain why this romance-like story spread across 
many regions and languages.” Unlike St John's, St Alexios’ hagiographical dossier 
turned out to be a thick and confusing one, too complex to attempt to rehearse all 
its complications here. It need only be noted that a Syriac ancestor which ended the 
story in Edessa and dates from the third quarter of the fifth century is believed to 
have been the original which, probably as early as late antiquity, produced many 
Greek descendants (BHG 51-6). These variously explored and amplified the basic 
plot of Alexios’ story to such an extent that, as has been noted, the fluidity which 
characterised the Greek tradition alone reveals ‘a spectrum of sensibilities, from a 
less problematised, credulous version dwelling without qualms on the miraculous 
element in the narrative, to a more sophisticated approach’. 

Second only to the vita Hypatii, the monastic Life considered the most rich and 
reliable source of information about the empire and fifth-century Constantinople is 
that of St Daniel the Stylite. Its chronological recapitulation is so accurate that we 
can follow the hero's biography step by step: born in 409 in Syria near Samosata 
and dedicated to a monastery as a novice at the age of five, he was finally admitted 
to monastic life when he turned 12. Some years later, he followed his abbot on 
pilgrimage to Antioch and then to Tell Neshin (now Qal'at Sem'àn), where he 
received the blessing of Symeon Stylites the Elder. After almost 25 years as monk 
and abbot and while heading for Palestine, he first heard the news of a Samaritan 
uprising, then met a mysterious Elder who suggested to him that he travel to the 
'second Jerusalem', i.e. Constantinople. In 451, he settled in a desolate place on the 
Asian shore of the Bosphoros, where he lived as a recluse for nine years in a former 
pagan temple, infested by demons. Upon hearing of Symeon's death, Daniel had 
a vision and then received a visit from a fellow Syrian monk, Sergios, who was 
taking Symeon's leather tunic to the emperor; when he failed to secure an audience 
with the emperor, Sergios left the tunic to Daniel and convinced him to follow in 
Symeon’s footsteps. According to the rest of the story, Daniel ascended a stone 
column in the outskirts of the capital at Anaplous. Stylitism was then unknown 
around Constantinople, and it was the main cause of Daniel's swift rise to fame. The 
stylite was visited by the Empress Eudokia, and then the Emperor Leo I (457-471); 
he predicted fires, revolts and acts of treason, namely everything that disturbed the 
public life of Constantinople. Moreover, Daniel approved Zeno's ascension to the 
throne, and, quite understandably, was hostile to Basiliskos, the usurper (475-476). 
When the new emperor was inclined to condemn the Council of Chalcedon (451) 
and clashed with the Patriarch Akakios, Daniel made an extraordinary move: he 





°° The question has been treated by Drijvers, "Die Legenden des heiligen Alexius und 


der Typus des Gottesmannes im syrischen Christentum'. 

9 See Crostini, ‘Mapping Miracles in Byzantine Hagiography: the Development of the 
Legend of St Alexios', 84; a fruitful discussion of the question of the different versions of St 
Alexios' story runs through the whole study. 
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climbed down from his column and rushed to Constantinople to organise a mass 
demonstration with other archimandrites which finally forced Basiliskos to recant. 
Daniel was thereafter regarded as a living icon and his death in 493 occasioned 
turmoil because everybody wanted to detach a bit of cloth as a relic; under the 
patriarch’s supervision, he was buried in his own monastery. 

Although he spoke only Syriac, Daniel was able to establish links with powerful 
people, in the palace and in the Church. Symeon the Stylite’s precedent conferred 
on him an authority which he shrewdly increased by placing himself close to the 
centre of political power. This explains why his vita, written in plain language, is so 
close to political history at various points, and can be studied as such. Commentators 
agree that its anonymous author was a monk in Daniel's monastery.® Before him 
and during Basiliskos' reign, another monk tried to place an icon of Daniel above 
the door of the 'sheepfold' (mandra), i.e. the monastery, and to write his biography, 
but the saint had both the icon and the life destroyed; yet a copy of this text was 
perhaps preserved and used by our author. The result is impressive: historians 
have always taken the information of this vita at face value, except, of course, for 
cases where certain facts are glossed over.? As regards its time of composition, 
scholars agree only that this was probably soon after Daniel's death; there is 
no direct allusion to later events to provide a terminus post quem after 493. The 
encomiastic reference to the Emperor Anastasios (491—518) (ch. 91) clearly implies 
that he was still alive, and on good terms with the monastery (where the vita was 
written). Moreover, the mention of the Patriarch Euphemios before and during 
the saint's funeral (ch. 92 and 96), points to only one possibility: a date between 
493, Daniel's death, and 496, Euphemios' forced deposition at Anastasios’ behest.” 
To hypothesise a text extolling both Anastasios and Euphemios thereafter would 
be untenable. Another puzzling problem is the existence of two early versions of 
the same vita. It is most likely that either the author himself proceeded to make a 
slightly revised edition or a fellow monk corrected some factual mistakes. In either 
case, the value of the vita is not affected. 


A More 'Secular' Constantinopolitan Hagiography 


Aside from this group of foreign holy monks, urban hagiography celebrated 
upper-class men and women who set a high premium on a life of chastity whether 
within a marriage or not but who also engaged in charitable activity. The earliest 
and best-known example is that of St Olympias (360/370-408/410) who is first 
attested in Palladios' Historia Lausiaca as ‘the woman of nobody’, i.e. not belonging 





68 Studies analysing this vita include Hesse, ‘Das altkirchliche Mónchtum und die 


kaiserliche Politik’, Studia Patristica 34 (2001), 88-96; Lane Fox, "The Life of Daniel’; Kaplan, 
"L'espace et le sacré dans la Vie de Daniel le Stylite’; and Vivian, ‘Monastic Mobility and 
Roman Transformation: the Example of Daniel the Stylite'. 

9 See Lane Fox, ‘The Life of Daniel’, 207-9. 

7? On this question, see Déroche and Lesieur, ‘Notes d'hagiographie byzantine’. 
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to her father, her grandfather or her husband (ch. 56). Olympias was a wealthy 
widow who was first ordained deaconess of Hagia Sophia and then founded a 
nunnery nearby. One after the other, her relatives were enclosed there after they 
liquidated their fortunes to underwrite its existence. Her biography was written in 
a simple style which does not eschew Latin loanwords by an author who made use 
of Palladios’ Dialogue on St John Chrysostom and claimed to have been the saint's 
contemporary. In addition to underscoring her close ties with St John Chrysostom, 
he stresses Olympias’ efforts to pursue a life of chastity and ascetic devotion after 
the premature death of her husband; and he concludes his account with a long 
encomiastic, if not homiletic, sermon. Furthermore, he makes detailed reference to 
Marina and to Elisanthia who, one after the other, undertook the guidance of her 
monastic community and took care of the veneration of Olympias’ relics which 
were kept in the monastery of St Thomas on the Asian coast of the Bosphoros."! Later 
on in the seventh century the abbess Sergia, a rare case of a female hagiographer, 
traced a line of continuity by adding to the hagiographical dossier of St Olympias a 
narration of the translation of her relics from St Thomas’ monastery, burnt down in 
a Persian raid, to the Constantinopolitan nunnery. In the same account (BHG 1376) 
we hear that, owing to its vicinity to Hagia Sophia, the convent was damaged by 
fire during the Nika riots (532) and later restored by Justinian. 

Olympias’ aristocratic background matched that of St Melania the Younger, 
whose lengthy vita must be credited to Palestinian hagiography, but which, in its 
outline, had parallels which must have been of Constantinopolitan composition. 
The first half of the vita of St Domnica reads like a romance: she was born in the 
reign of Theodosios I, also hailed from Rome, secretly fled her wealthy family 
embarking on a ship sailing to Alexandria. She then found herself in a fortress 
inhabited by four virtuous virgins who were followers of ‘Greek religion’, but who 
she managed to convert to Christianity and guide them to live in monastic piety. 
They then all sailed together from Alexandria to Constantinople, where they were 
successively entertained by the Patriarch Nektarios and the Emperor Theodosios. 
At the latter’s behest, a sanctuary was erected dedicated to the prophet Zachariah 
and a monastic community was established under the saint’s guidance. Despite its 
many references in the second half of the life to historical persons and events, the 
Life cannot conceal either its largely legendary character or its basic purpose, i.e. to 
endow the nunnery with a holy legend. 

Unlike Domnica, Matrona of Perge in Pamphylia (ca. 430-510/515) was a historical 
figure attested in the Ecclesiastical History of Theodore Lector (ca. 525) which is 
preserved in a fragmentary state. Although her adventurous life drove her to the 
east, Matrona was a Constantinopolitan saint who assumed various stereotypical 
roles encountered in the Byzantine hagiography of female saints: escape from a 
marriage and an oppressive husband, monastic cross-dressing, extensive travelling, 
becoming the abbess of a nunnery and charitable activity. Nonetheless, her lengthy 
vita (BHG 1221), which survives in an eleventh-century manuscript (Parisinus 





7 The most recent discussion of this vita is by de Angelis, ‘Reading the Bíog 'OAvuriáóoc. 


Some Reflections upon Widowhood in the Early Byzantine Empire’. 
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gr. 1519), comes across as realistic, displaying as it does a large amount of realia 
as well as information about urban monastic life. The author's reticence about the 
saint's brave opposition to the Monophysite policy of the Emperor Anastasios I 
(491—518) is striking. Before the conclusion, we are informed that the Life was based 
on what Matrona's fellow-ascetic, the nun Eulogia, had witnessed in person and 
noted down from the reports of others. This specification alone would place its 
composition towards the middle of the sixth century.” 

An equally lively but more realistic picture of Constantinopolitan monasticism is 
recorded in the biography of a low-ranking clergyman, St Markianos (d. 471), who 
is also attested in the History of Theodore Lector, as a former follower of the heresy 
of the Novatians who called themselves xa8apot (the pure).” Like other saints of 
this period, he hailed from a well-to-do Roman family which at some point settled 
in Constantinople. Having dispersed his fortune to the poor, he became presbyter 
and oikonomos (i.e. a cleric entrusted with managing the property) of the church 
of Hagia Sophia and dealt with the construction, restoration and decoration of 
churches and pious foundations such as St Anastasia, St Irene and St Isidore.” His 
hagiographical dossier, which is rich in urban topography and realia, comprises 
four extant and largely concordant vitae. They are all anonymous except for one 
(BHG 1032) which concludes with the testimony of a certain Sergios that it was he 
who wrote the saint's biography but relying upon 'those who knew precisely about 
the father'. Some episodes about the saint's miraculous and other activity which 
are missing in the other vitae may be seen as lending further credence to Sergios' 
statement and as suggesting that his is the oldest extant biography of Markianos. 
What is of more interest, however, is that at the close of the fifth century, along 
with the monks, Constantinopolitan society was beginning to hold ecclesiastics in 
reverend esteem. 


The Hagiography of Holy Patriarchs of Constantinople 


As a matter of fact, in the years preceding and the decades following the Council 
of Chalcedon (451), the formation of a monastic hagiographical tradition in the 





7 Qn Matrona as a holy cross-dresser, see Patlagean, "L'histoire de la femme déguisée 


en moine et l'évolution de la sainteté féminine à Byzance’, 613-14; and Constantinou, Female 
Corporeal Performances. Reading the Body in Byzantine Passions and Lives of Holy Women, 95-120. 
On the date of her vita, see Mango, 'Life of St Matrona of Perge. Introduction', 13-16; and 
Mango, ‘Saints’, 266-9; Catafygiotou-Topping, ‘St. Matrona and Her Friends: Sisterhood in 
Byzantium’, 211-24 (who argues that the vita was addressed to a female audience, but is 
wrong in suggesting that the author must have been a woman). 

7? The same specification is made in the Life of Auxentios-BHG 199, ch. 2. 

74 The interrelationship between extant vitae and the question of priority was examined 
by Wallraff, "Markianos — ein prominenter Konvertit vom Novatianismus zur Orthodoxie’, 
3-8. Points of topographical and historical interest are discussed by Saradi, "Notes on the 
vita of Saint Markianos'; Mango, ‘Le terme antiforos et la Vie de saint Marcien économe de la 
Grande Église’. 
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Byzantine capital went hand-in-hand with an increased interest in praising those 
patriarchs of Constantinople who were credited with a critical role in ecclesiastical 
controversies and the defence first of Nicene, and, then, of Chalcedonian orthodoxy. 
This endeavour also aspired to enhance the prestige and consolidate the privileges 
of the see of Constantinople vis-a-vis the other patriarchates. In the first place, the 
bishops of Byzantium who were deemed worthy of a saintly biography were those 
who advocated the Nicene doctrine against the pro-Arian emperors of the fourth 
century. Apart from the Laudation of the Patriarch Nektarios (381-397) by Leo of Sicily 
which is an original rhetorical composition but of a much later date, most probably 
the twelfth century, these hagiographies are merely pastiches composed of long 
excerpts from Ecclesiastical Histories. Thus, the joint vita of Metrophanes and Alexander 
(BHG 1279), on which all later vitae depend, draws extensively on the lost History 
of Gelasios of Caesarea (before 395), whereas the vita S. Pauli confessoris consists of 
excerpts taken from the Histories of Socrates.” It is not by chance that in the ninth 
century these vitae aroused the interest of the Patriarch Photios who has left us a 
detailed summary of them in his Bibliotheca (codd. 256-7). Similar considerations 
must have prompted - in the sixth century or even later - the composition of the 
vita of the Patriarch Anatolios (449—458) (BHG 91) which surveys the events and the 
figures involved in the Council of Chalcedon and highlights the role of the patriarch 
as a supporter of Daniel the Stylite (d. 493). 

This literary mould, which built patriarchal biographies on verbatim excerpts 
from an ecclesiastical history or other 'external' material, would only be broken 
towards the end of the sixth century. Between Patriarch Menas (536—552), for 
whom a short and insignificant vita survives, and John the Faster (582-595), 
whose biography by a certain Photeinos is fragmentarily preserved in the Acts of 
the Seventh Ecumenical Council in Nicaea (787), Eutychios occupied the see of 
Constantinople for two terms of office (552-565 and 577-582). The man who took 
up the challenge of writing an 'original' and brief vita (BHG 657) dedicated to him 
was Eustratios, presbyter in Hagia Sophia." He seems likely to have been assigned 
to the service of Eutychios during the latter's second patriarchate and must have 





7 On the character of the vita (BHG 1279), see Winkelmann, ‘Die Bischóffe Metrophanes 
und Alexandros von Byzanz’; Winkelmann, ‘Die handschriftliche Uberlieferung der Vita 
Metrophanis et Alexandri (BHG 1279); and Winkelmann, ‘Vita Metrophanis et Alexandris’. 
On the composition of the text, see Fusco, La Vita premetafrastica di Paolo il Confessore (BHG 
1472a), un vescovo di Costantinopoli tra storia e leggenda, 15-33. 

76 Cf. Hägg, ‘Photius as Reader of Hagiography: Selection and Criticism’, 53. On the 
political and ecclesiastical contexts which occasioned the writing of patriarchal biographies 
in the fifth century, see Dagron, Naissance d'une capitale. Constantinople et ses institutions de 
330 à 451, 419—53. 

7 For a recapitulation of Eustratios’ ceuvre, see Van Deun’s introduction in Eustratii 
presbyteri Constantinopolitani, De statu animarum post mortem, IX-XI. Discussion of the Life's 
historical points of interest and literary techniques by Cameron, 'Eustratius's Life of the 
Patriarch Eutychius and the Fifth Ecumenical Council’ and ‘Models of the Past in the 
Late Sixth Century: The Life of the Patriarch Eutychius'. For Eustratios' long and elaborate 
introduction, see Wilson, ‘Biblical Imagery in the Preface to Eustratios' Life of Eutychios’. 
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followed him in his exile in Amaseia, a large town in the Pontos where much of the 
vita’s narrative is located. Eutychios was the son of a Phrygian officer described 
as the ‘right-hand man of the general Belisarios’. When in a children’s game he 
was asked to write his name on a wall and guess what he would become in life, he 
wrote 'Eutychios patriarch'. His contacts with the Church of Constantinople were 
established when, as abbot of a monastery in Amaseia, he represented the local 
metropolitan at the Fifth Ecumenical Council in 553. His learning and devotion 
attracted the attention of Justinian and the Patriarch Menas whom he succeeded, 
remaining in office for an initial 12 years. However, his firm opposition to Justinian's 
endorsement of the heresy of Aphthartodocetism, which taught that Christ's body 
before the Resurrection was divine and incorrupt (&q9aproc), led to his deposition 
and exile. Back in his monastery in Amaseia, he performed many healing miracles, 
especially in respect of children, a notable aspect of his biography. After the death 
of the Patriarch John III Scholastikos who had replaced him, Justinian's successor, 
Justin IL, restored Eutychios to his former office. 

Eustratios wrote the patriarchal biography in the style of a panegyric which 
is elegant but not sophisticated. From the long introduction to the detailed 
description of the patriarch's final hours, his narrative is permeated with rhetorical 
links between his hero's acts and biblical reminiscences and exempla. Yet he never 
lost touch with what was essential in the actual history of his subject, be it his 
role in contemporary issues or his wonder-working activity. Eustratios enlivens 
his account not with dialogues but with his abundant references to names and 
secondary characters as well as his intermittent addresses to his audience in the 
form of reminders. Expressions such as ‘we all know that...’or ‘this can be seen 
until today' set a tone of fervour and familiarity at the same time and perform the 
role of establishing the trustworthiness of his testimony. 

Besides the vita Eutychii, we owe to Eustratios a treatise known by its Latin name 
De statu animarum post mortem and, in all likelihood, the vita of the martyr Golindouch 
(d. 591, BHG 700-701; CPG 7521), a Persian woman converted from Zoroastrianism 
to Christianity and baptised Maria. This was not an original composition but a 
reworking of a lost Passio by a certain Stephen of Hierapolis (Mabbug) which 
has survived in a Georgian translation.” Golindouch's confession of faith under 
the rule of Hurmazd IV (579-590) led to her suffering cruel persecution and an 
ongoing ordeal until she arrived in the Roman Empire. There, confronted with 
some supporters of the heretic Severos, she prophesied the end of the Persian 
Empire and the coming of the Antichrist (chs. 20-21). The author's predilection 
for biblical parallels and a digression about the martyr Basileus, patron saint of 
Amaseia (ch. 17), make it safe to identify him with Eustratios. 





7 On St Golindouch, see Peeters, ‘Sainte Golindouch, martyre perse (+ 13 juillet 591)’; 


and Garitte, ‘La passion géorgienne de sainte Golindouch’. 
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Constantinople and its Miracle Collections 


By the sixth century the fame of Constantinople as a holy city with numerous 
shrines, whether monasteries or churches, was already established. Many cults 
had by then reached the imperial capital and several holy establishments related 
to them had gained considerable popularity attracting pilgrims from far and wide 
seeking a cure. Two such shrines provided inspiration to authors who took up the 
task of collecting tales of miracles, usually performed by a process of incubation, 
i.e. in which a patient sleeping in the church was visited in a dream by the saint. The 
first collection must date from the late sixth-early seventh century and refers to the 
church of the doctor saints Kosmas and Damianos situated in Blachernai outside 
the city walls on the Golden Horn. As it stands in the modern edition, the collection 
consists of 38 anonymously preserved miracles which may be divided into five 
groups. Interestingly enough, 24 of them can be found in another Greek collection 
of Monophysite tendency, which is couched in a simple prose style, unlike the 
elegant Greek of the first collection. All the miracles lack chronological points of 
reference and some of them recur with minor variations in other collections of this 
period, to be precise in the lives of their Alexandrian counterparts, Sts Kyros and 
John, and St Menas. Those who benefited from the two Anargyroi (as they were 
also called on account of their refusal to take money for their cures) were common 
people of all ages, sometimes involved in grotesque situations.” 

Humour and comic effects are also a hallmark of the collection of miracles 
of St Artemios for which internal evidence allows a precise dating between 658 
and 668, the year in which the Emperor Constans II died (see mir. 23 and 41). 
The 45 miracle stories are centred round the church of St John the Baptist in the 
Constantinopolitan quarter of Oxeia where the relics of St Artemios were kept in 
a crypt. Though a military saint, Artemios specialised in the cure of men suffering 
from hernias in their genitalia. The collection presents him as healing patients who 
visited his church and others at some distance from it. As has long been noted,” 
these Miracula, written on the threshold of the so-called Dark Age, offer enormous 
scope for research. Their protagonists are people 'of flesh and blood' and their 
stories are filled with details from daily life and reversals which grant a complexity 
and lively tone to what would otherwise have been conventional narratives. The 
lively tone is very much enhanced by the use of language which, except for the 
‘polished’ introduction, is unpretentious and close to spoken Greek, especially in 
the dialogues with which most miracle stories are replete. The author must have 
worked up accounts of miracles which he had either found recorded in a church 
register or had reached him by hearsay. The fact that he included in the collection 
two episodes from the life of an unnamed bachelor and cantor in the St John's 





” On the possible location of their shrine, see Mango, ‘On the Cult of Saints Cosmas 


and Damian at Constantinople'. 
8' See Rudakov, Ocherki vizantiyskoy kul'tury po dannym grecheskoy agiografii. 
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church stories (mir. 18 and 22) lends colour to the assumption that this man was 
none other than the author himself.*! 


Greek Hagiography in the Provinces 


Asia Minor 


Since antiquity Asia Minor had stood out as the fertile motherland of religious 
cults. The transition to the Christian era not only failed to dissipate this tradition 
but rather reinforced its potential. In fact, the Christianisation of late antique Asia 
Minor was followed by the spread of a wide variety of saints' cults hosted in regions 
and cities most of which, as early as the fifth century, could boast a local patron 
saint, usually an apostle or a holy martyr from the age of the Great Persecution 
or before. From Nikomedeia in Bithynia to Tarsos in Cilicia and from Ephesos in 
the Aegean to Trebizond on the Black Sea, the Anatolian peninsula was a land 
densely populated with holy sites and shrines, a fact which must undoubtedly have 
encouraged the production of local hagiography.” More often than not, the literati 
who undertook the task of supporting and promoting local cults by writing Passions, 
Panegyrics or Collections of Miracles were the same people who administered local 
sees, i.e. Christian bishops. Two such figures deserving of brief notice, given that 
their work is better categorised as homiletic rather than hagiographic, are Asterios 
of Amaseia (ca. 350—ca. 410) and Basil of Seleukeia (d. 458/460), who celebrated 
the Christian martyrs in their surviving panegyrical sermons. Asterios' homilies 
demonstrate a sound knowledge of classical literature, the Description of a painting 
of the martyrdom of St Euphemia being the most often quoted example. In turn, Basil 
was an ecclesiastical writer large parts of whose prolific output were of doubtful 
authenticity. His name has been wrongly associated with the authorship of the 
Acts and Miracles of St Thekla (BHG 1717 and 1718), a saint who became a model for 
all other women saints; in fact, she is described as an apostle and the first woman 
martyr for having been St Paul's disciple and an exemplary virgin. Her shrine, in 
fact a cave that was the site of her grave, was located in a hill south of Seleukeia, a 
town in Cilicia-Isauria previously also known for its pagan sanctuaries. As its title 
denotes, the Acts and Miracles is a work in two parts consisting first of a paraphrase 
of the second-century apocryphal Acts of Paul and Thekla (BHG 1710-16) with the 





8! For this identification and a discussion of the literary merits of this text, see 


Efthymiadis, ‘A Day and Ten Months in the Life of a Lonely Bachelor: The Other Byzantium 
in Miracula S. Artemii 18 and 22’. On the same collection, see Déroche, ‘Pourquoi écrivait-on 
des recueils de miracles? L'exemple des miracles de saint Artémios'; Kazhdan and Sherry, 
‘Miracles of St Artemios’; and Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (650-850), 27-35. 

? See Mitchell, Anatolia: Land, Men, and Gods in Asia Minor, vol. 2, The Rise of the Church; 
and Trombley, Hellenic Religion and Christianization c. 370—529, II, 74-133. 
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addition of a text about the end of Thekla’s life in Seleukeia (mod. Meriamlik), 
and then of a collection of 46 miracle stories covering a period of almost 90 years. 
Although all extant manuscripts agree in assigning the authorship of this text to 
Basil of Seleukeia, its editor Dagron convincingly rejected this attribution: this 
was not the minor work of a major writer, but the major work of a lesser one, an 
anonymous priest who was excommunicated by the bishop Basil.? Written in ca. 
444-448, the Acts and Miracles of St Thekla is an erudite work couched in archaising 
Greek and elaborate phrasing permeated with Homeric formulae and other classical 
reminiscences. It is another avowed example of classicising hagiography, similar 
in terms of literary orientation to the contemporary Philotheos Historia of Theodoret 
of Cyrrhus.* It is striking that both authors were conversant in the language and 
means of expression which also characterised the writings of the learned pagan 
elite whom they aimed to oppose. 

This remarkable text, written in an ornate rhetorical style, finds its only literary 
parallel in the seventh-century miracle collection of Sts Kyros and John. By contrast, 
a collection with no high literary pretensions, dedicated to St Theodore Teron and 
preceded by his Enkomion, dates to a few years later, still in fifth-century Asia 
Minor. Its author was Chrysippos of Cappadocia, presbyter of Jerusalem, known 
to have been later consecrated Bishop of Scythopolis in Palestine (467-479). The 
12 miracle stories are related in a rather dry fashion and set in an unnamed town 
which can probably be identified as Euchaita (mod. Avkat) in the Pontos, the place 
which hosted St Theodore's cult in the Byzantine era and beyond. Although we 
may suspect that Passions continued to be produced on a local basis, the absence of 
new saints until the sixth century made Asia Minor a province of little importance 
to hagiography.® A tentative exception may have been the anonymous vitae of a 
Paphlagonian saint, Hypatios, shadowy bishop of Gangra in the fourth century 
who allegedly took part in the Council of Nicaea (325) and later on fell victim to 
the Novatian heretics. The interest of his dossier (BHG 759-759f) lies in the co- 
existence of legendary and historical elements, an example of which is the mention 
in the relatively early vita BHG 759a of the exemption of the saint's flock from the 
imperial xylelaion tax. The other full-length vita BHG 759, which must be later than 


3 See L'auteur des Actes et des miracles de sainte Thécle’, 5-11. Conversely, Basil of 


Seleukeia has been taken for granted as the author of the collection by Delehaye, "Les plus 
anciens recueils de miracles des saints’, 49-57; and Festugière, Collections grecques de miracles: 
sainte Thécle, saints Cosme et Damien, saints Cyr et Jean (extraits), saint Georges, 13ff. 

84 On the socio-cultural parameters of St Thekla's cult in Seleukeia, see Davis, The Cult 
of St Thekla: A Tradition of Women's Piety in Late Antiquity, 36-54; on the literary character of 
fifth-century hagiography on St Thekla, see Johnson, The Life and Miracles of Thekla. A Literary 
Study. 

85 Chrysippos was a disciple of the famous ascetic St Euthymios and, as such, he is 
mentioned in the latter's vita by Cyril of Scythopolis (BHG 647-8 - p. 25, 35 etc.) 

865 E Rosenqvist, 'Asia Minor in the Threshold of the Middle Ages: Hagiographical 
Glimpses from Lycia and Galatia'. 
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the sixth century, is noteworthy for its rhetorical style." Another Paphlagonian 
was the stylite Alypios, who, thanks to his longevity (he died at the age of 99), 
was a contemporary of both St Symeon the Younger (d. 592) and the Emperor 
Herakleios (610—641). When as a deacon and oikonomos he tried to flee eastwards, 
he was prevented by his bishop but found a place of ascetic isolation in a pagan 
necropolis where he successfully fought with the demons. To escape the flood of 
disciples, he retired to a pillar where he remained for 67 years.* His vita (BHG 65) 
was written by an anonymous monk from his monastery at a rather later period, 
but its paucity of prosopography, miracle record and concrete details, makes it pale 
in comparison with that of Symeon the Younger. The hagiographer includes in the 
narrative monologues in the form of prayers and visions and highlights the role of 
Alypios' mother in supporting her son's askesis. 

It was only in the last decades of the late antique period and thanks to two 
significant vitae that the hagiography of Anatolia experienced a vigorous, though 
brief, revival. Both texts have striking similarities: inconsistency in chronology 
but accuracy in topography, representation of a waning paganism no longer 
understood as a religion, the hero's devotion to a special patron saint, precocious 
distinction by the bishop and early (i.e. anticanonical) ordination, accession to the 
episcopate and ensuing failure, and tensions between city and countryside. Firstly, 
the anonymous Life of Nicholas of Sion is the work of one of the saint's disciples in 
his monastery of St Sion at Akalissos, somewhere in the Lycian mountains north 
of Myra.” Written not long after the death of the saint in 564,” the text has been 
preserved in only two manuscripts because the memory of this Nicholas has been 
overshadowed by that of his much more illustrious namesake, Nicholas bishop of 
Myra in the fourth century. 

The vita is remarkable for its poor intertextuality: the author's only reading 
seems to have been the Bible, from which he draws citations and narrative patterns. 
Its order is roughly sequential, starting with the foundation of the monastery by 
Nicholas the Elder, Nicholas' uncle, and followed by the predestined birth of 
Nicholas in whom the elder Nicholas immediately recognised his successor. Yet 
the author is clearly unable to provide an exact date of birth for the saint, though 
a date ca. 500 seems probable, and in fact the whole vita evidently lacks precise 
dating indications, except for the date of the saint's death (always recorded for cult 
purposes). All in all, the author is more familiar with the microgeography of the area 





9 See ODB 962; Laniado, ‘La Vie d'Hypatius de Gangres (BHG 759a), Jean Malalas et 
l'impót du xylélaion'. 

55 Kaplan, ‘Le choix du lieu saint d'après certaines sources hagiographiques byzantines’. 
As suggested by Harrison, this monastery was probably situated in mod. Karabel; 
see ‘Churches and Chapels of Central Lycia'. There are no clues to allow us to identify the 
author with a particular ‘brother’ mentioned in the vita. 

? Ch. 80 places the saint's death in the thirty-eighth regnal year of Justinian (527—565). 
The word uaexapíov in the dating formula has been interpreted as an allusion to Makarios 
II, then patriarch of Jerusalem (so Anrich, II, 216; I. and N.P. Ševčenko, 17), but it is safer to 
interpret it as a simple adjective, ‘of blessed memory’ (Blum, Die Vita Nicolai Sionitae, 127). 
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(the vita is teeming with toponyms) than with chronology. The only recognisable 
historical fact is the well-known epidemic of bubonic plague which affected the 
empire in 541/542 (ch. 51-2), when Nicholas was already powerful enough to be 
credited with protecting Myra from this evil (ch. 53). The text thus seems to be 
a conflation of oral testimonies and direct eyewitness reports. Nonetheless, this 
does not point to a purely objective approach on the part of the author; for at least 
in two main points he must have left his mark. In the first place, he consistently 
gives a negative picture of Nicholas’ elder brother, Artemas, though not without 
contradicting himself: the first mention of Artemas relates his appointment as 
Nicholas’ second-in-command (Sevrepapios) from the time of the foundation 
of the monastery (ch. 7), but later references to him show him blundering and 
inappropriately contesting his brother’s pre-eminence. Nonetheless, he is never 
said to be deprived of his position of deuterarios (chs. 39, 44-7, 56) and in the end 
he becomes archimandrite after Nicholas’ death (ch. 78). It is difficult to escape 
the conclusion that Artemas was not so discredited by his brother and most of the 
other monks as the author would have us believe, and that this animosity toward 
Artemas probably has more to do with a power struggle after Nicholas’ death.”! 
The second bias due to the author is the attempt to diminish the all-important role 
of the uncle Nicholas the Elder, the true founder of the monastery, as much as 
possible without, however, wiping out the main highlights of his overall role. 
This appropriation of the deeds of Nicholas the Elder in the vita of his nephew 
is probably partly subconscious: many features of the narration point to some 
confusion, especially as regards the beginnings of Nicholas’ career for which 
eyewitnesses were probably few and aging when the Life was written. Some 
instances point to a duplication of narrative units, possibly by conflation of separate 
oral and/or written records which the author collected without understanding that 
they were different records of the same deeds, for instance the two pilgrimages, 
or the accounts of the construction of the monastery.” The obscurity of the 
circumstances of the Life’s composition is in sharp contrast with the clarity of the 
picture of provincial life furnished in the text. The hagiographer faithfully records 
the villagers’ woes and Nicholas’ interventions to alleviate them, either by tracking 
down a water source for a thirsty village (chs. 20-24) or, more often, by felling 
the old pagan sacred trees, which were by then thought of as demonic lairs to be 
eradicated (ch. 15 etc.). The tension between the country and the city comes to 
the fore with the conflict between the bishop of Myra, who was convinced that 





?! The parallel with the figure of Angoulas in the Life of Symeon Stylites the Younger 


is striking. This also has a bearing upon the date of the vita: it is hardly possible to regard 
it as having been written during Artemas' own abbacy and some distance in time must be 
assumed, a fact that would explain many inconsistencies in the text. 

? Fora good summary of these issues, see Blum, Die Vita Nicolai Sionitae, 92, who, in 
other instances (p. 8 and 115), rightly suggests that the author made use of some kind of 
monastic archive within the Holy Sion, but probably in the form of separate texts. If so, the 
pronoun ^we' is no proof that the author was an eyewitness, because this ^we' alludes to the 
authors of the testimonies used. 
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St Nicholas was setting up some kind of economic blockade of his city, and the 
saint who resists arrest orders through the villagers’ support (ch. 53). The power of 
the monastery is also evident in the construction of a church of considerable size 
(ch. 39) and in the large sums that Nicholas handled (chs. 58 and 69). 

Tojudge by its poor manuscript tradition (three codices in all), the vita of Theodore of 
Sykeon (BHG 1748) was little known during the Byzantine period. Quite deservedly, 
however, it has enjoyed a wider reception among modern scholars mostly thanks 
to its lively and forthright style. Its author, Eleusios-Georgios (George), provides 
his account with autobiographical details either with regard to his own education 
or his relationship with the saint. It is difficult to deduce when exactly he wrote 
this Life? he surely took up the task during the last years of the saint's life (ch. 165), 
and in ch. 2 begs his audience, namely older monks, to be tolerant of his limited 
literary skills and mindful of his young age (quite understandable for a twenty- 
something writer). The fact, however, that he reproduces Theodore’s prophecy 
that the reign of Herakleios (610—641) would last for 30 years (ch. 166) rounded off 
with the mention 'and that happened' would suggest that the work could not have 
been written before 640-641, and the episode is so well knit into the text that it is 
difficult to pass it off as a later copyist's addition. The most probable solution to the 
problem is that George himself edited his youthful draft after 640-641, a fact that 
would also explain the highly rhetorical introductory prologue.” 

Theodore was born during Justinian's reign (527—565) as the illegitimate son of 
a female innkeeper at Sykeon, on the imperial road from Constantinople to Ancyra. 
The boy's household was obviously richer and more educated than most of the 
country folk around, but also socially marginal. The town was in itself unimportant, 
but located on a road carrying many important personalities: emperors, generals 
and other magnates made their way through Sykeon, thereby offering Theodore 
many opportunities. He was acquainted with no fewer than four patriarchs and 
three emperors, and visited the capital frequently. He was consecrated priest at 
the uncanonical age of 18 (ch. 21), and thereafter went on to found a monastery, 
acquire many disciples and make two journeys to Jerusalem before he met Maurice 





?5 On the topographical and other historical interest of the vita, see Harrison, ‘Churches 


and Chapels of Central Lycia’; Trombley, ‘Paganism at the End of Antiquity; the Case of 
Rural Anatolia and Greece’; Foss, ‘Cities and Villages of Lycia in the Life of Saint Nicholas of 
Holy Sion’; Mitchell, Anatolia: Land, Men, and Gods in Asia Minor, vol. 2, 122-50; Kaplan, ‘Les 
sanctuaires de Théodore de Sykéon’. 

% So far the most acute investigation of the vita’s date of composition has been that 
by Rosenqvist, ‘Der Text der Vita Theodori Syceotae in cod. Atheniensis BN 1014’, 173-4 
(esp. n. 27 regarding Theodore’s lifespan). 

°° This second redaction at a later date does not lend support to D. Baker's hypothesis 
(Theodore of Sykaion and the Historians') that the shorter recension as in the Athens 
manuscript was a first draft, whereas this is merely a later abridgment by a copyist, as put 
forward by Festugière, Vie de Théodore, XXVII-XXIX. George's patent lack of skill explains 
the fact that the information he gives about himself is scattered in three chapters (chs. 22, 165 
and 170) and conspicuously absent from the introduction. There is no clear compositional 
unity in the vaguely chronological succession of the 170 chapters. 
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(ch. 54) towards the end of Tiberios’ reign (578-582). Accordingly he was probably 
born before 540.9 

In spite of these encounters with important people, Theodore was a ‘low level 
saint’, i.e. generally associating with humble people and having few connections 
with influential people.” His biography is also a low level vita, written in simple 
language.” George is not really a learned author, but something in-between, quite 
able to master correct language and use some rhetorical devices together with many 
hagiographical references and topoi. Two miracles in his account are known from 
other authors: that of the impure liturgical vessel (ch. 42) is found in the History 
of Theophylact Simocatta while the miracle of the rain in Jerusalem (chs. 50-51) 
clearly derives from Cyril of Scythopolis. Moreover, the narrative of Theodore's 
birth and childhood is partly modelled upon one of the legends developed around 
the life of the Emperor Constantine.? 

Historically, this vita is an outstanding document, recording little-known 
features of rural life. It also attests to the cult of saints through Theodore's particular 
devotion to St George.!® The holy man mediates successfully between believers 
and an abusive administration, emperors and patriarchs and he performs healing 
miracles on a routine basis. It is no surprise that this last gift was 'transferred' to 
the saint's monastery, which alone would provide a motivation for the writing of 
his vita. Although posthumous miracles are absent from the extant Greek text, the 
Slavonic version edited by D. Afinogenov allows us to fill this lacuna at the end of 
the text (ch. 170). 


The Case of Leontios of Neapolis 


The lively and simple prose style which was characteristic of the last two biographies 
is also apparent in the @uvre of a seventh-century writer who hailed from the island 
of Cyprus. Apart from an Apologia contra Iudaeos, preserved only in fragments but 
fitting well into the context of the forced baptism of the Jews by Herakleios in 632, 
Leontios of Neapolis (mod. Limassol) wrote at least three hagiographical texts, the 





% Festugière, Vie de Théodore, II, 176, suggests around 530, if the illness of ch. 8 is the 
Justinianic plague of 542-543, and that he died in 613, the third year of the reign of Herakleios 
(ch. 170). See also Déroche, 'La forme de l'informe: la Vie de Théodore de Sykéón et la Vie de 
Syméon Stylite le Jeune', 367-85. 

? Cf Browning, ‘The “Low Level" Saint's Life of the Early Byzantine World’. 

Survey of its language in Rosenqvist, Studien zur Syntax und Bemerkungen zum Text der 
Vita Theodori Syceotae. 

? On the two miracles see Festugiére, Vie de Théodore, II, 196-8, 204-5 and Rydén, 
Bemerkungen über das Leben des heiligen Symeon, 36-8. 

100 Cf. Walter, ‘The Origins of the Cult of Saint George’. 

101 On the Slavonic version, see Afinogenov, Zitie prepodobnogo otca naxego Feodora 
archimandrita Sikeonskogo. 
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vitae of John the Almsgiver, of Symeon Salos, and of Spyridon of Trimithous.'? It is 
from the prologue of the first of these that we draw information about the author 
and his earlier work, the now lost Life of St Spyridon, which Garitte has shown to 
have been a simple transcription in prose of the older vita in verse by Triphyllios.'?? 
More significantly, this prologue tells us that Leontios, in spite of his own 
insignificance, dared to take up this task at the behest of his superior who can have 
been none other than the Archbishop of Constantia, i.e. of Cyprus. Fortunately, two 
glosses of this prologue in one of the oldest manuscripts identify this archbishop 
with Arkadios, who died in 641—642 as documented in the Coptic chronicle of John 
of Nikiou.'™ As this fits well with the mention of the young Emperor Constantine 
being already dead (ch. 5), this vita dates from 641-642. 

John the Almsgiver was patriarch of Alexandria (610—620), but he was born in 
Cyprus and also died there, at Amathous where he was buried, after having fled 
the Persian invasion of Egypt. Granted, the last chapters of the vita, which comprise 
the posthumous miracles which occurred by the saint's grave, fulfil the purpose of 
propagating a local cult. Yet the text clearly has a larger aim which is to promote a 
kind of religious spirituality and possibly to enhance the prestige of Cyprus after 
some compromises reached by Arkadios with the followers of the Monothelete 
movement, which by 641-642 was clearly losing ground.'? This vita has another 
declared oddity: it aims to complete an already existing vita of John, written by John 
Moschos and Sophronios the Sophist, i.e. the writer of the Spiritual Meadow and the 
person to whom it was dedicated (hence Leontios' unusual title, Eis ta leipomena/On 
the missing parts). The full text of this other vita has not survived, but we possess 
two independent anonymous summaries (BHG 887v and 887w, Nov. Auct.), which 
allow us to perceive the different arguments: Sophronios and Moschos portrayed 
John the Almsgiver more as an ecclesiastical and political leader, whereas Leontios 
made him a model of charitable activity. 

This portrayal made Leontios' text popular to the extent that it was often quoted 
and imitated. It was translated into Latin by Anastasios Bibliothecarius in the 
ninth century, and also into Syriac and other languages. This popularity would 
go some way to explaining the complicated textual tradition. Its first editor Gelzer 
identified two recensions, and edited the shorter one using the supplementary 
material from the other recension in the apparatus. Its second editor Festugiere 
found two manuscripts of an even longer version, which was patently the original 
one, also confirmed by an uncial palimpsest that he failed to use. Moreover, two 
manuscripts preserve a fourth version which represents a mixture of that long 
version with the shorter one. In essence, the text edited by Festugiere with a few 
emendations is the closest to the original we can attain, but a new critical edition of 





1022 On Leontios’ other work, see Déroche, ‘L’Apologie contre les Juifs de Léontios de 


Néapolis'. 
103 See Garitte, "L'édition des Vies de saint Spyridon par M. Van den Ven’, 124-40. 
104 See Mango, ‘A Byzantine Hagiographer at Work: Leontios of Neapolis', 33. 
15 See Déroche, Études, 25-36. 
106 See Déroche, Études, 43-61. 
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all the versions, which are in effect metaphraseis before Symeon Metaphrastes, remains 
a desideratum. 

Unlike his predecessors, Leontios consciously used very different registers of 
Greek, from real rhetoric in the prologue to concessions to true vulgarisms in the 
dialogues of his heroes: as declared in the prologue, Leontios’ aim was to produce 
a text that even the uneducated could read. Unlike the hagiographers of Symeon 
Stylites the Younger, Nicholas of Sion, and to some extent the monk George (author 
of the vita of Theodore of Sykeon), Leontios was a competent writer with a rare 
concern for accessibility, purposely mixing popular elements with sophisticated 
forms of composition. 

Leontios’ text is indeed almost a loose succession of edifying tales without any 
clear chronological order, except for the beginning (enthronement of the patriarch) 
and the end (flight and death in Cyprus). Surprisingly, the Life pretends to be a 
simple report of John’s deeds as related by an eyewitness, the archdeacon Menas 
of Alexandria, and copied down word for word by Leontios at Alexandria, which 
is impossible." Clearly Menas is an invention of the author because, unlike John 
Moschos and Sophronios, he did not himself witness John's deeds during his 
patriarchate. The content relates to the realia of John's career, e.g. the subsidies sent 
to relieve Jerusalem when it was sacked by the Sasanians in 614 (ch. 18), but the 
round numbers of some figures (1,000 gold nomismata, 1,000 sacks of grain, 1,000 
flasks of wine, etc.) are no doubt legendary. What is more, some stories are to be 
found in nearly identical form in collections of edifying tales to the point where, 
to a large extent, it may be said to be a sort of paterikon, a collection of the deeds of 
one or many holy fathers (pateres), and Leontios even introduces somes stories not 
as John's own deeds, but as part of his reading which he would have transposed 
into edifying advice for his flock (ch. 50, pp. 400-401). By and large the text is much 
less naive than other vitae of the same period. Instead of simply endorsing local 
vested interests such as those of a sanctuary or a monastery, Leontios provides a 
colourful apology for general ideas such as the need for charity and the belief that 
God rewards in this world those who practise virtue." 

His other extant vita, that of Symeon Salos or the Fool (BHG 1677), was slightly 
less widely disseminated in the Byzantine era and had a more simple manuscript 
tradition, but nonetheless left a deep mark on Byzantine hagiography and 
spirituality: the holy fool for Christ is a perfect saint who feigns madness in order 
either to avoid vainglory and enjoy greater spiritual advancement, or to get closer 
to sinners and guide them onto the way of salvation.” The circumstances of the 
composition of this life are more elusive than those of the previous vita: the prologue 
does not hint at any commissioner, and the epilogue has the protagonist dying 





107 Some apostrophes to the reader (e.g. ch. 8: ‘the tale is going to say...’) can stem only 


from Leontios himself. On his sources, see Déroche, Etudes, 117-53. 

108 Cf, Déroche, Études, 238-49. 

10° Both Symeon the Fool and John the Almsgiver acted on the assumption that much of 
society had been estranged from the established Church, and they tried to approach these 
social outcasts (e.g. Jews, heretics, or other kinds of sinners) in unconventional ways. 
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alone and unknown. Like the vita of John, this text promotes a general ideology, 
a form of spirituality, without any suggestion of direct material interest. The 
question of its date remains open. Given that it is not mentioned in the prologue of 
the vita of John, where Arkadios is said to have also ordered the vita of Spyridon, we 
can infer that Symeon’s vita was not written until 642. But the argument could be 
reversed: the redactional carelessness of Leontios could work in both ways (rather 
than erroneously recording, in the prologue of Symeon’s vita, an episode about 
some prostitutes which was present in an earlier text — John's vita - he may have 
alluded to an episode he intended to insert into John's vita, but forgot to, and then 
used this material in Symeon's vita). 

The writing process is more puzzling. Leontios explains in the prologue that he 
had written an earlier (no longer extant) Life, but that he had subsequently found 
more material. This state of affairs may have been reflected in the vita’s division into 
two parts. The first half of the text which refers to Symeon's monastic calling and 
training in the desert, has a clear structure (progression from cenobitism to eremitism, 
and then to holy folly), is lacking in facts and laden with rather verbose passages; the 
second half, the saint's career as a holy fool beginning with the entry to Emesa, is a 
loose succession of tales without a clear chronology (as in the vita of John the Almsgiver) 
but vivid and rich in concrete details, and is written in a much simpler and sometimes 
colloquial Greek. In the light of this dichotomy, one may plausibly wonder whether 
either of these two sections should be identified with the supplementary material. 

An obvious source for Leontios must have been Evagrios' Ecclesiastical History 
(completed soon after 594), which devotes a short section to Symeon.!!! Contrary to 
the reliable Evagrios, who places Symeon’s floruit in Emesa around 550, Leontios 
shifts Symeon's chronology roughly 30 years later to give credence to his ‘fictional’ 
eyewitness, the deacon John, who in this instance takes up a role similar to the 
archdeacon Menas inJohn's vita. As has been suggested, Leontios, already interested 
in the character of Symeon, found a detailed text, a paterikon that was more or less 
the second part of the present vita, and produced the first part on the model of 
Evagrios' framework, filled with impersonal topoi so as to give plausibility to a 
truly puzzling character." The alternative solution posits that Leontios’ invention 
is the second part, an adaptation of tales about the Cynic philosophers, whereas 





110 On its date see also Rydén, ‘The Date of the Life of St. Symeon the Fool’. 

11 The Ecclesiastical History of Evagrius with the scholia, IV, 34, ed. J. Bidez and L. Parmentier 
(Amsterdam ?1964), 182-4. Elsewhere (I, 21, ed. Bidez and Parmentier, 31-2) Evagrios gives 
a general description of the Oriental monks which Rydén (Das Leben des heiligen Narren 
Symeon, 18-20) identifies with the tripartite progression which provides the framework for 
the first part of the vita. 

12 See Mango, ‘A Byzantine Hagiographer at Work: Leontios of Neapolis’. Nevertheless 
in the first part there are some short passages, colloquial and concrete, that must also have 
derived from that older source, and in the second part some rhetorical pieces which are 
surely Leontios' own inspiration: see Déroche, Études, 96-116. 
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the first part would be the older source.!? In his turn, Rydén has provided the 
most plausible reconstruction, maintaining that Symeon practised an extended 
imitatio Christi, which would be quite incompatible with paganism.''* Wherever 
the solution to the puzzle lies, Leontios' texts are hagiography par excellence, 
transforming as they do myth into historical fact. Paradoxically, his vitae are the 
most faithful testimonies of early Byzantine daily life." In a sense, Leontios could 
not have expected to be believed had he not recorded everyday life in every detail. 


Cyprus 


Leontios' close ties with Cyprus justify a reference here to the hagiography of 
an island which, since the apostolic age, had occupied a significant place in the 
Christian history of saints.!!° Four texts produced locally about local saints deserve 
particular attention for their literary and other merits. To begin with, the Enkomion 
of the Apostle St Barnabas (BHG 226), St Paul's disciple, by Alexander, a monk at 
the monastery of St Barnabas near the city of Salamis, is arranged in three distinct 
parts: it starts with an endless succession of rhetorical praises to the saint, then 
proceeds to his biography and martyrdom drawing on and quoting at length 
episodes and words from the Acts of the Apostles. In the final section the narrative 
is transferred to the time of the Emperor Zeno (474-491) to give a detailed account 
of the miraculous and visionary discovery of the saint's tomb on Cyprus (488) and 
his myrrh-scented relic. Internal evidence points to a date towards the second half 
of the sixth century." A monk named Alexander is the author of a rhetorical text 
on the Discovery of the Holy Cross (BHG 410) which chronicles the history of the 
Christian symbol par excellence from the creation of the world down to the reign 
of Constantine and its discovery as a holy relic by his mother Helena. Arguments 
have been made both for and against identifying the one author with the other.!!8 
Two other holy bishops and renowned saints of Cyprus were celebrated in vitae 
with interesting particularities. Hailing from Phoenicia-Palestine Epiphanios was 
Bishop of Salamis from 367 to his death in 403, becoming known as a theologian 





13 See Krueger, Symeon the Holy Fool: Leontius’ Life and the Late Antique City. The problem 
with this interpretation would be that this source is reduced to a colourless text which would 
not have greatly advanced Leontios' work, and it remains difficult to explain the actions of 
Symeon at Emesa purely in the light of his pagan predecessors. 
^ See Bemerkungen über das Leben des heiligen Symeon, 34-8, 85-7. 

? By way of example, the prologue of John’s vita is the only source to give the price of 
a visit to the public bath in that period. 

6 The most comprehensive study of Cypriot saints remains that of Delehaye, 'Saints de 
Chypre'. 

7 On this episode, see, among others, Megaw, "The Campanopetra Reconsidered: the 
Pilgrimage Church of the Apostle Barnabas?'. 

8 See Kollman, Alexander Monachus, Laudatio Barnabae/Lobrede auf Barnabas, 56-8 and 
n. 174-5. 
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engaged in anti-heretical polemic. His biography (BHG 596-9) is a miscellaneous 
text supposedly begun by his disciple John and, after the latter’s death, continued 
by his disciple Polybios Bishop of Rhinokoroura. As was previously noted, an 
overriding concern for the real author was to absolve the saint from the accusation 
of having fiercely opposed John Chrysostom. Two letters referring to the burial 
of the saint and exchanged between Polybios and Sabinos, Epiphanios’ successor 
in the see of Constantia (Salamis), conclude this complex work which is couched 
in simple style. Jumbling together tales, dialogues, journeys and other novelistic 
components, this rather exceptional vita is interesting in yet another respect. The 
episode of the miraculous cure by Epiphanios of the Persian king’s daughter 
embeds metrical dialogues which may betray the influence of fourth- and fifth- 
century Syriac homilies (chs. 23-8).!!° 

In turn, a richer hagiographic dossier was reserved for the other renowned 
Cypriot bishop and participant in the Council of Nicaea (325), Spyridon of 
Trimithous. From the older vita or rather collection of miraculous stories in verse by 
Triphyllios, bishop of Ledra (Nicosia) and legendary disciple of the saint, stemmed 
two vitae in prose: the first, a text of modest size, has been anonymously preserved 
in a single manuscript (Laurentianus XI, 9, dated to 1021) whereas the second was 
written by Theodore of Paphos in the seventh century. As the latter declares (ch. 17), 
he elaborated on the scant ‘Triphyllios’ material’ by adding episodes drawn from 
the Ecclessiastical History of Socrates and other unnamed sources (cf. chs. 18-19). 
Following on from the vitae of John the Almsgiver, this constitutes another ‘early’ 
case of a metaphrasis before Symeon Metaphrastes. Yet, despite his sophisticated 
prose style, Theodore retains the dialogue form typical of the genre of edifying 
tales and makes generous concessions to words and terms from the vocabulary of 
the common people. 

A product of local hagiography from the same period is the Life of Auxibios (BHG 
204), a saint ascribed to the apostolic age, who came from Rome to Cyprus, was 
acquainted with St Mark and was devoted to missionary work both before and 
after his elevation to the bishopric of Soloi. The hagiographer drew on a number of 
sources, including the Acts of the Apostles and the vita Epiphanii.!® 


Thessalonike and its Two Miracle Collections 


Co-existence of various saints' cults in a same milieu, a common phenomenon 
in other regions and major cities, was unknown in the second-greatest city of the 
eastern empire's European provinces. Since the fourth or fifth century and down to 
the present day, Thessalonike has shown an almost exclusive devotion to its civic 
patron, the young martyr and military saint Demetrios. The constantly renewed 


"9 Detailed discussion of the vita by Rapp, ‘Epiphanius of Salamis: the Church 
Father as Saint’; for the verses inset in the vita, see Rapp, ‘Friibyzantinische Dichtung und 
Hagiographie am Beispiel der Vita des Epiphanius von Zypern'. 

120 See Noret's introduction to the edition in Hagiographica Cypria, 158-67. 
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interest in his cult, variously manifested throughout the Byzantine period and from 
a certain moment on associated with the flow of myrrh from his relics, is nowhere 
better reflected than in his thick hagiographical dossier. Its most renowned ‘folders’ 
are the two seventh-century collections of Miracula which identify the saint's 
miraculous activity not with the veneration of his tomb and relics in particular, but 
rather with the city as a whole. 

Scholarly interest in these texts was kindled long ago by their valuable 
documentation of the Avar-Slavic invasions into the Balkans and the sieges of the 
city during the late sixth and seventh centuries. The first collection (with a complex 
manuscript tradition) derived from the rather rhetorical pen of the otherwise 
unattested John Archbishop of the city and is of a purely hagiographical character." 
Most of its 15 miracle stories date from the author's own time which coincided with 
the reigns of the Emperors Maurice (582-602) and Phokas (602-610) as well as the 
early years of Herakleios (610-641). Miracles 13-15 refer to the miraculous relief of 
the siege of Thessalonike thanks to the intercession of the saint. Written 70 years 
later and preserved in a single manuscript, where its heading and beginning are 
missing, the second collection of six miracles complements the first; it consists of 
old stories from the time of John (mir. 1-3), of contemporary ones (mir. 4-5) and of 
one somewhat later addition (mir. 6).'” 


The Conclusion of an Impressive Cycle 


By virtue of their ‘historical’ orientation, the Miracles of St Demetrios are exceptional 
texts, not found elsewhere in the hagiography and more generally in the literature 
produced in Greek during late antiquity. Last in the line of what has been classed 
here as ‘urban hagiography’ and despite their happy endings, these two collections 
betray the reality of the insecurity experienced by a Christian population under 
continuous threat. The rise and spread of Islam in Palestine, Syria and Egypt as 
well as the settlement of the Balkans by the Slavs and the Bulgarians were the major 
causes of an overall recession and a decline in culture. In the ensuing period, up to 
the early years of the ninth century, people's interest in literature and the arts was 
minimal. And hagiography was no exception. 

Thus, towards the close of the seventh century, which was in many respects 
a high point and a remarkably flourishing period due to the presence of skilful 





?! Much ink has been spent on the question of the provenance and the migration 
of his cult from Sirmium, former capital of Illyricum, to Thessalonike; see Delehaye, Les 
légendes grecques des saints militaires s, 103-9; Vickers, ‘Sirmium or Thessaloniki? A Critical 
Examination of the St Demetrius Legend'; Lemerle, Les plus anciens recueils des Miracles de 
Saint Démétrius, II, 198-203; Skedros, Saint Demetrios of Thessaloniki: Civic Patron and Divine 
Protector 4th-7th Centuries, 60-70; Bakirtzis, ‘Pilgrimage to Thessaloniki: the Tomb of St 
Demetrios'. 

7? More about these collections in another chapter in vol. II of this Companion. 
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writers spread across the sprawling and diverse empire, Greek hagiography 
began to languish along with the rest of literature. This low point lasted almost 
the whole of the eighth century.! What is more, in the first decades of the period 
traditionally known as the ‘Dark Age’ a certain scepticism must have developed 
towards something that late antique hagiography indulged in and promoted to excess, 
namely the paradox and the miraculous.’ By ca. 800, when interest in hagiographical 
writing was restored, all the key themes of late antique hagiography, be it the 
monastic desert, doctrinal discord and ecclesiastical tension, the clash of religions, or 
pilgrimage and travelling, were no longer there. Loss of territory, political instability 
and many social developments were to trigger major shifts in its means of expression, 
literary landscapes, types of heroes, basic themes and sources of inspiration. An age 
of wide geographical distribution, of plurality in saints and edifying themes, and of 
inventiveness in narrative techniques had come to an irreversible end. 


NB: The parts of this chapter that refer to the vitae of Symeon Stylites the Younger, 
Hypatios, Daniel the Stylite, Nicholas of Sion, Theodore of Sykeon, John the 
Almsgiver and Symeon Salos were written by V. Déroche. The parts on Pachomian 
hagiography and Daniel of Sketis are due to André Binggeli, while the contribution 
on Saints Pelagia, Abraham and his niece Maria, and Theodora of Alexandria is the 
work of Zissis Ainalis. 
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to the Age of Symeon Metaphrastes 
(Eighth-Tenth Centuries) 


Stephanos Efthymiadis 


The hagiography produced between two cultural borderlines in Byzantine history, 
namely the literary and artistic eclipse of the years ca. 650-800 sometimes known as 
the Byzantine ‘Dark Age’ and the composition of such collections as the Metaphrastic 
Menologion and the Synaxarion of Constantinople, is largely coterminous with that 
produced in the age of Iconoclasm and the period immediately after Iconoclasm.' 
The period from 730 to 843 and the years thereafter saw the emergence of a 
considerable number of new saints whose achievements were extolled in nearly 
100 extant biographies, Enkomia and Translations of relics.” Yet this large number 
of texts only partly accounts for the full range of hagiography produced from the 
eighth to the tenth centuries. On the one hand, the Synaxarion of Constantinople and 
some of the hymnography of this period celebrate saints who may have inspired 
fully-fledged biographies, now lost; on the other hand, new saints were far from 
having a monopoly over the new hagiography. Much neglected by Byzantinists, 
mostly because of their low historical value and imprecise dating, texts praising 





l1 For an overview of the hagiographical writing of this period, see Loparev, ‘Vizantijskie 


Zitija sviatyh VIII-IX vekov’; da Costa-Louillet, ‘Saints de Constantinople aux VIII, IXS, 
Xe siècles’; Beck, Kirche, 557-82; Ševčenko, ^L'agiografia bizantina dal IV al IX secolo’; 
Sevéenko, ‘Hagiography’; Patlagean, ‘Sainteté et pouvoir’; Rydén, ‘Byzantine Hagiography 
in the Ninth and Tenth Centuries: Literary Aspects’; Rydén, ‘New Forms of Hagiography’, 
537-51; Efthymiadis, ‘The Byzantine Hagiographer and his Audience in the Ninth and 
Tenth Centuries’; Brubaker and Haldon, ‘Hagiography and Related Writing’, in Byzantium 
in the Iconoclast Era (ca. 680-850), 199-232; and Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit, 
Prolegomena, 52-146. See also Papadakis, ‘Hagiography in Relation to Iconoclasm’, GOTR 
14 (1969), 159-80; Huxley, ‘Hagiography and the First Byzantine Iconoclasm’; and Dummer, 
‘Zum Reflex des Bilderstreites in der byzantinischen Hagiographie’. 

? The latter are not always immediately identifiable as hagiography from their titles. 
There are a number of examples headed simply Funeral Oration or Catechesis or with a dual 
designation such as vita with enkomion (tog obv &ykoyío) and so on. 
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the Early Christian martyrs represent a high proportion of the overall output of this 
period. But in a fair quantitative and critical assessment of ninth- and tenth-century 
hagiography, they must certainly receive their share of attention, all the more so 
if they point to the development of a certain cult and/or form part of the literary 
ceuvre of a significant author. 

Even a cursory glance at the hagiography produced after the end of the ‘Dark 
Age’ can confirm the impression that saints’ Lives were no longer being written 
along the same lines as in the preceding period. This is not to say that late antique 
hagiography ceased to inspire the hagiographers of the ninth and tenth centuries 
but suggests that the transformation of Byzantine society after the Dark Age also 
left its mark on the new hagiography. Changes were prompted by three new 
considerations: firstly, a narrowing of geographical horizons, due to the shrinkage 
of the empire after the mid-seventh century, that deprived hagiography of its 
‘universal’ character and wider appeal? secondly, the use of elaborate means 
of expression, no doubt a reflection of the ninth-century revival of letters which 
superseded the literary eclipse of the previous period - in terms of language and 
style, vitae were much more sophisticated than those written in late antiquity and 
were largely modelled upon the rules of encomiastic discourse and the precepts 
and formulae of rhetoric; and thirdly, a remarkable concern for historicity and 
theological discourse thrust the burden of ‘polemical literature’ onto hagiography, 
not only with regard to Iconoclasm and the interreligious conflict between 
Christianity and Islam, but also in relation to ecclesiastical controversies on a smaller 
scale such as the so-called Moechian Affair, the Photian Schism and the Tetragamy 
Affair.’ In the decades before and after the restoration of the veneration of icons in 
843 — a chronological landmark and a critical turning point in many respects — the 
thematic interests of hagiographers often transgressed the boundaries of the genre 
giving way to historiography and theology.5 

Yet, before the dawn of a new era, hagiography, a genre not usually involving 
literary sophistication, was as equally affected by the decline of culture that 
marked Byzantium in the so-called ‘Dark Age’ (650-800) as other forms of 
literature. This meant that in the ‘barren’ interim period, i.e. between ca. 670, when 
the Miracles of St Artemios were composed, and the official condemnation of the 
policy of the iconoclast emperors in the Seventh Ecumenical Council in Nicaea 
in 787, Constantinople could probably only lay claim to the authorship of the 





3 This, however, does not mean that saints ceased to be frequent travellers, as reflected 


in their vitae; see Efthymiadis, ‘Noepot kat mpaypatiKot va&ibuoteg oto BuGávtio tov 8%, 9° Kat 
10° atva'. 

^ This spirit of polemic was first discussed at length by von Dobschütz, "Methodios 
und die Studiten’. 

^ On this issue, see Lackner, ‘Die Gestalt der Heiligen in der byzantinischen Hagiographie 
des 9. und 10. Jahrhunderts’; and on the role of prophecy in the hagiography of the period with 
regard to historical events, see Timotin, Visions, prophéties et pouvoir a Byzance, 119-209. Sections 
of theological interest are included in the vitae of Euthymios of Sardis, the Patriarch Nikephoros, 
the Patriarch Tarasios, Ioannikios, Theodora of Thessalonike and the Empress Theophano. 
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Enkomion on the Miracles of St Therapon, a work which has been ascribed to Andrew 
of Crete (ca. 660—740), a Palestinian émigré to Constantinople and famous author 
of homilies.* The whole question is further complicated by the overall difficulty in 
dating some texts such as, for instance, the biography of St Germanos (BHG 697) 
who in 730 clashed with the iconoclast Leo III and was compelled to resign from 
the patriarchal see in Constantinople. Various early and late dates have been put 
forward for his vita, the most unlikely being a date before the restoration of icons 
in 843.7 

Signs of hagiographical writing in the eighth century can be detected both in 
the provinces and in a region that was no longer within the Byzantine orbit. This 
was Arab-held Palestine with its three generations of monastics who, apart from 
hagiography, also wrote hymnography and homiletics. Celebrating traditional 
saints and the neo-martyrs who suffered under Islam, such learned monks as John 
of Damascus, Leontios of Damascus, the author of the vita of Stephen Sabaites (d. 
794), and the anonymous author of the Passio of the Twenty Sabaite martyrs (d. 797) 
unquestionably anticipated the predominance of monastic culture in the revival 
of letters which came about in the ninth century ? Since Palestinian hagiography is 
treated in a separate chapter in this volume, it is sufficient to state here that the focus 
of this intellectual activity was the Lavra of Mar Saba near Jerusalem, a monastery 
also associated with the composition of the Greek version of a hagiographical novel 
which has survived in many languages, namely Barlaam and loasaph (BHG 224— 
224c, CPG 8120)? 

When, in the early ninth century, Palestinian monks were forced to flee to 
Byzantium, this tradition came to an end. When we look elsewhere in the empire, 
the crop is rather disappointing. An Oration to the Holy Fathers of the Nicaean 
Ecumenical Council (325) and to Constantine the Great (BHG 1431) written by 
Gregory presbyter of Caesarea records a miraculous incident which occurred 
in the author's own generation (pp. 29-30). The Assyrians (i.e. the Arabs) were 
prevented from desecrating the church in Nicaea, an event tentatively identified 
by Cyril Mango with an Arab assault on this town in 729.” Equally puzzling is the 





6 Auzépy dated this text to between 695 and 711 and considered it a work of Andrew 


of Crete: ‘La carrière d' André de Crète’, 1-2. The latest discussion is by Haldon, ""Tortured 
by My Conscience". The Laudatio Therapontis'. 

7 Discussion and further bibliography in Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature 
(650—850), 55-7. 

8 See Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (650-850), 381-407. On the contribution 
of Palestine to the renewal of modes of expression in such genres as homiletics and 
hymnography, see Lauxtermann, Byzantine Poetry from Pisides to Geometres, 133-8. 

? The question of the original language of this text is a vexed one as is the issue of 
the provenance of the story; more details in the chapter on ‘Fiction and/or Novelisation in 
Byzantine Hagiography’ in vol. II. 

10 See Mango, ‘Notes d'épigraphie et d'archéologie: Constantinople, Nicée', 356-7. By 
contrast, Kazhdan opted for a dating after the mid-ninth century: ‘Constantin imaginaire’, 
206-8. 
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chronology of a vita and collection of miracles dedicated to St Theodore Teron. It 
comprises a description of an attack made by the Arabs on the town of Euchaita 
in Asia Minor which took place ‘in the fourteenth year of the God-protected and 
Christ-loving reign of Constantine ... at the beginning of the seventh indiction’ 
(BHG 1764, p. 196). Delehaye, the text’s editor, dated this event to the tenth century 
and the reign of Romanos II (959-963), son of Constantine VII; yet, more recently, 
scholars have argued in favour of much earlier dates and identifications ranging 
from the seventh century and Constantine IV (668-685) to the eighth century and 
Constantine V (741-775)." Less debatable is the date of the anonymous Life of 
David of Thessalonike (ca. 450-540), a saint referred to in an edifying story from John 
Moschos’ Spiritual Meadow (BHG 492y) as hailing from Mesopotamia and as having 
spent part of his life up an almond tree near a church. In the extant biography 
(BHG 493), written according to internal evidence from ca. 720 onwards, his Eastern 
origin is passed over in silence, whereas mention is made of his myrrh-scented 
relic. These two elements may betray signs of a cult ‘competing’ with the dominant 
one in the same city, i.e. that of St Demetrios.” 

A word must be also said about the Crimean peninsula on the Black Sea, a 
region, like Palestine, outside the empire’s territory at that time and where two 
short vitae of local saintly bishops were written. The first, that of Stephen of 
Sougdaia (Sourozh) survives in three languages (Greek, Slavonic and Armenian). 
Their common Greek archetype must have been composed in the late eighth 
century, whereas a new longer version must have been produced when this region 
was once again annexed to Byzantium in the tenth century.’ By contrast, the vita 
of John of Gotthia (i.e. South-East Crimea) lends itself to a historical appraisal. His 
protagonist, a holy bishop embroiled in the struggle against the Khazars, was led 
into captivity but managed to escape to the opposite coast of the Black Sea, to the 
town of Amastris in Paphlagonia, where he died between 792 and 804/805. In all 
likelihood, this short biography is due to a local hagiographer who was writing 
after 815." 





!! See respectively ed. Delehaye, AASS Nov. IV, 53; Trombley, ‘The Decline of the 
Seventh-Century Town: the Exception of Euchaita’; recently re-affirmed by Artun, ‘The 
Miracles of St Theodore Teron’; and in-between by Zuckerman, ‘The Reign of Constantine V 
in the Miracles of St Theodore the Recruit (BHG 1764)’. 

? This has been suggested by Odorico, ‘La sainteté en concurrence: la construction de 
la Vie de saint David de Thessalonique’. 

13 See Ivanov, ‘The Slavonic Life of Saint Stefan of Surozh’, 110-11. Comments on the 
saint's journey to Athens in Kaldellis, The Christian Parthenon. Classicism and Pilgrimage in 
Byzantine Athens, 69-71. See also the Russian publication by Mogaricev et al., The Life of 
Stephen of Sougdaia within the Context of the Crimean History in the Iconoclastic Period. 

14 Auzépy, ‘La Vie de Jean de Gothie’, 69-76. See also the Russian publication by 
Mogaricev et al., The Life of John of Gothia within the Context of the Crimean History in the ‘Khazar 
Period’. 
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Early Christian Martyrs and Martyrs of the First Iconoclasm 


In his seminal study of the Lives of saints of the Iconoclast Period, Ihor Sevéenko 
was the first to pinpoint and comment on a few works of contemporary 
hagiography which kept silent on the controversy. Moreover, he quite rightly 
assumed that, whether in praise of the early Christian martyrs or contemporary 
holy figures, the hagiography of the period was comprised of texts which were 
biased towards the iconoclasts. Sevéenko also argued that ‘only a dozen Lives 
can be considered to have been written during the First (730-787) and Second 
Iconoclasm (815-843)'.5 However, evidence can be marshalled in favour of a 
more optimistic assessment; for, as a matter of fact, this low number reflects only 
the ‘hagiography of contemporary saints’, not hagiographical activity as a whole 
which, as early as 800, had engaged the interest of several Constantinopolitan 
literati. 

To begin with, the Patriarch Tarasios (784-806) is twice praised in his 
biography for having exalted the martyrs in his enkomia (chs. 49 and 55). Though 
none of these texts has survived, it is a sign that interest in hagiography was 
re-activated. Tarasios was the central figure in the Seventh Ecumenical Council 
which condemned iconoclasm in Nicaea in 787. Significantly, for the first time in 
a Church Council extracts from late antique hagiography were read as evidence 
that the veneration of icons was a pious practice from olden times." Re-writing 
older Passions was a literary sideline of John Bishop of Sardis, who belonged 
to Tarasios’ entourage. He was a learned commentator on the Progymnasmata 
of Aphthonios and the author of the Passions of St Nikephoros and of St Barbara, 
martyrs during the reigns of Valerian and Maximian respectively. Including, 
as they do, the term metaphrasis in their titles, these works make this obscure 
author a forerunner of Symeon Metaphrastes, who preceded him by one and a 
half centuries. In the same period another bishop, Constantine of Tios in Bithynia, 
just across the Bosphoros from Constantinople, dealt with a more topical subject, 
the invention in 796 of the relics of another Early Christian martyr, St Euphemia 
of Chalcedon, and dedicated an enkomion to her. 

Apart from Early Christian saints, hagiographical writing may have extended 
to more recent ones such as, for instance, St Anthusa of Mantineon, an iconophile 
abbess active in Constantine V’s reign, on whom the Synaxarion of Constantinople 
includes a short notice. The same tome comprises a few other similar entries on 
saints contemporary with the period of First Iconoclasm which it is legitimate to 
consider as mere abbreviations of fuller biographies. All in all, however, the First 
Iconoclasm produced only a few martyrs in defence of icons. Historical sources 
with an iconophile bias such as the Short History of the Patriarch Nikephoros 
(dated to the 780s) and the Chronicles of Theophanes the Confessor (completed in 


7 Sevéenko, ‘Hagiography’, 113. For Lives which were reticent on the question of icons, 


see ibid., 120-27; and Auzépy, 'L'analyse littéraire et l'historien: l'exemple des Vies de saints 
iconoclastes'. 
16 See van den Ven, ‘La patristique et l'hagiographie au concile de Nicée de 787’. 
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ca. 814) and George the Monk (post 846) record a small number of holy men who 
suffered persecution during the First Iconoclasm (730-787): Andrew Kalyvites, 
Peter the Stylite, Theophanes Cubicularius and Stephen the Younger." Yet only 
the latter has an extant full-length biography with a rich manuscript tradition. 

Though written two generations after the saint's martyrdom (765), the Life of 
St Stephen the Younger (BHG 1666) is the oldest extant work of Constantinopolitan 
provenance dedicated to a contemporary saint. Stephen was a monk on Mt 
Auxentios in Bithynia and an adamant opponent of the emperor Constantine 
V, who summoned the Iconoclastic Council of Hieria in 754. His biography was 
written in 809 by another Stephen, a deacon of the Patriarchate of Constantinople, 
and was addressed to Abbot Epiphanios of Mt Auxentios.! For all his verbatim 
borrowings from the hagiography of Cyril of Skythopolis (mostly from his Life of 
St Euthymios, but also that of St Sabas) and from the Homilies of Andrew of Crete, 
this text is marked by significant literary endeavour. Just like the writer he took 
as a model, Cyril of Skythopolis, and with the intention of pleasing his patron, 
Stephen the Deacon introduced the sequence of holy abbots who had dwelt on 
Mt Auxentios (ch. 11), a place named after an ascetic saint active at the time of the 
Council of Chalcedon. John was the fifth abbot in this holy line when he received 
the young Stephen into the harsh ascetic life. Some time after his master's passing, 
Stephen was recalled to Constantinople to embark on a more active career. The 
transitional character of the vita is discernible at that point: from an isolated 
anchorite like his master John, Stephen gradually becomes the head of a monastic 
community and then a militant monk (ch. 22ff.). To account for this transition, the 
hagiographer inserts a long digression on the various representatives of heresy 
who had fought against the community of God and in that sense had anticipated 
the iconoclast Emperor Constantine V. 

The biography is thus converted into an 'epic Passio', developing the theme 
of the martyr's opposition to the tyrant. Constantine V is portrayed in the most 
negative colours: as well as being a supporter of an abominable heresy, he devoted 
himself to all the sensual pleasures and would celebrate public feasts of a pagan 
nature. The vita culminates in the naturalistic description of the hero's death on 
the streets of Constantinople and the ensuing rescue of his relics (chs. 74—5), thus 
moving from the form of a Passiointo the realm of a monastic biography with along 





17 See Theophanis Chronographia, ed. C. de Boor, vol. I (Leipzig 1883), 432, 436-7, 442, 453; 
Nikephoros Patriarch of Constantinople. Short History, ed. C. Mango, CFHB 13 (Washington, DC 
1990), 154 and Georgii Monachi Chronicon, ed. C. de Boor, vol. II (Leipzig 1904), 757. 

18 [ts precise date and thus the date of his martyrdom has been the subject of debate: the 
editor Auzépy places it in 809 (pp. 17-19, 40-42), whereas, on the basis of the internal chronology 
of the vita, Déroche argued for the earlier date of 807 (‘Note sur la Vie d’Etienne le Jeune et sa 
chronologie interne’). Paul Speck held that the vita was worked out and Stephen presented as a 
martyr for the cult of icons after 843: Ich bin's nicht, 228-33. In addition to Auzépy, Kazhdan has 
made a literary analysis of the vita in A History of Byzantine Literature (650-850), 183-98. On the 
representation of death as a literary device in this vita, see Agapitos, ‘Mortuary Typology in the 
Lives of Saints: Michael the Syncellos and Stephen the Younger’, 117-35. 
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section devoted to the miracles performed through the intermediary of an icon. 
Notably, as a parallel Passio to the main account, lengthy passages are interposed 
on Anna, Stephen’s spiritual child and a nun in the convent of Trikhinareai (chs. 
32-6); details are also provided on the saint’s family, his mother and sister, who 
also excelled in acts of asceticism and faced persecution (cf. chs. 47 and 53). 

Clearly, judging from this text and its later popularity, the ‘rebirth’ of the 
hagiography of contemporary saints had made an impressive start. Though 
applying the ‘cut-and-paste’ technique, Stephen the Deacon penned a quite 
sophisticated text set in historical reality. He thus created an impression of 
a reliable history, without blurring the boundaries between hagiography 
and historiography.” His work was a clear sign that hagiography was from 
then on to serve a much higher purpose than before, just as it was to become 
a Constantinopolitan ‘enterprise’. Moreover, its dedication to an abbot from 
Bithynia pointed to the key role assumed by monastic patronage in the production 
of hagiography and to the direct spiritual and ‘literary’ bonds which linked this 
region with the Byzantine capital.” 

The example of Stephen the Deacon found no immediate imitators. The next 
generation of hagiographers displayed much originality in their writings and 
those relating the exploits of the confessors of the Second Iconoclasm did not 
build their compositions around the theme of violent martyrdom, but couched 
them in ^milder' and more dialectical terms. However, scenes of martyrdom as in 
the vita of Stephen the Younger became the template for the hagiography of certain 
saints of the First Iconoclasm, whose narratives were absent from contemporary 
sources but whose cult developed after the restoration of icons in 843. I refer to: 
Andrew in Krisei, in relation to whom a speech by an anonymous author and 
a Metaphrastic Life survive, Paul of Kaioumas, the nun Theodosia and the Ten 
Martyrs of Crete.” 


The Age of Monastic Founders and of Learned Hagiographers 


The interestin promoting the cult of contemporary saints, especially members of the 
family, was first clearly manifested in the famous abbot and theologian Theodore 
of Stoudios or the Stoudite (759-826). In addition to that, a fair amount of his 
hagiographical output was devoted to such ‘traditional’ saints as John the Baptist, 
John the Evangelist, the apostle Bartholomew and the anchorite Arsenios. Worthy 
of mention are also two enkomia, on St John the Baptist's Beheading (BHG 864) 





7 Cf Auzépy, L'hagiographie et l'Iconoclasme byzantin, 35-46. 


On the importance of monastic patrons in promoting hagiography in this period, 
see Efthymiadis, ‘The Byzantine Hagiographer and his Audience in the Ninth and Tenth 
Centuries’, 69-70. 

2! On these texts see Ševčenko, ‘Hagiography’, 114; also Krausmiiller, ‘The Identity, the 


Un 


Cult and the Hagiographical Dossier of Andrew “in Crisi”. 
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and St John the Evangelist (BHG 929), which include descriptions of architectural 
and painting commissions with regard to the Stoudite monastic community in 
Constantinople.” 

Written in the years between the two periods of iconoclasm (787-815), his 
Funeral Orations for his mother Theoktiste (BHG 2422) and his uncle Plato, abbot 
of the monastery of Sakkoudion in Bithynia (BHG 1553), are interspersed with 
autobiographical allusions, thereby betraying an intention to promote the 'family 
cult' and the coenobitic ideal of a new generation of monastic founders. Born to 
a family of high-ranking civil officials in Constantinople, Plato was the first to 
abandon a career as an imperial functionary for that of a monk at the Monastery 
of Symboloi on Mt Olympos (mod. Ulu Da£) in Bithynia. With the assistance of 
his nephew Theodore, he later founded the monastery of Sakkoudion and played 
a central role in the rigorous opposition of his community to the second, allegedly 
‘adulterous’ marriage of the Emperor Constantine VI (795-797). This opposition 
would sow the seeds of a long-lasting division between the patriarchal ('secular') 
and the monastic clergy. Theodore's Laudation, which was very much occupied 
with all this, is a work couched in an elaborate prose style, thereby creating a 
contrast with the rest of his rich literary output. It was pronounced shortly after 
Plato's death (7 April 814). 

Under the influence of her brother Plato, Theoktiste suddenly abandoned 
her pious, aristocratic family life in the capital, thereby prompting her husband 
and children (including the first-born Theodore) to take monastic vows. In the 
Funerary Catechism for his Mother, which was delivered before his community some 
time during the Empress Irene’s sole rule, i.e. 797-802, Theodore tried to portray 
Theoktiste first as a stern mother and housewife who achieved monastic virtue in 
the world, then as an ideal abbess who also involved herself with worldly matters, 
an example which could in turn pave the way for Theodore's 'own monastic 
exemplum'. 

Abandoning a marriage and civil career, founding a monastery in Bithynia 
and involvement in both the Moechian and the iconoclastic controversies were 
highlights in the life of Theodore's baptismal sponsor (anadochos), Theophanes the 
Confessor, the well-known author (or editor) of a World Chronicle covering the 
period from 284 to 813 AD. On the day of the translation of his relics from the 
island of Samothrace, his place of exile, to his monastery of Megas Agros (822) the 
Stoudite abbot pronounced a high-flown panegyric, once again adopting an elegant 
phraseology. Though reprimanded for his compliance during the earlier Moechian 
controversy (ch. 10), Theophanes is highly praised for his brave resistance to the 
iconoclastic policy of Leo V which caused him to be summoned to the capital in 
815, where after a meeting with John Grammatikos he was sentenced to exile. 

An audience with either John Grammatikos or the 'tyrant' Leo V followed 
by ordeal and exile became a recurrent theme and the 'standard plot' for the 
hagiography devoted to the holy supporters of the iconophile cause in the period 





2 The most recent survey of monasticism in this period is by Hatlie, The Monks and 
Monasteries of Constantinople, 257-403. 
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815-820 of whom Theodore of Stoudios was indisputably the leading figure. For 
a literature that could combine the heroic element with theological argument 
the reinstatement of Iconoclasm was an unfailing source of inspiration. As early 
as the 820s a fully fledged vita was composed for the same Theophanes by the 
learned monk Methodios, an émigré from Sicily who was one of the few monks 
to suffer persecution at the hands of Michael II, the ‘lukewarm iconoclast’ who 
violently overthrew Leo V to accede to the imperial throne. Methodios’ life was 
distinguished by a long series of vicissitudes in the political, diplomatic and 
theological spheres. In March 843, following the official restoration of icons, he was 
consecrated patriarch of Constantinople, adopting a harsh attitude towards those 
who had sinned against Orthodoxy. 

Along with Ignatios the Deacon and Michael Synkellos, Methodios was 
the exponent of a highly sophisticated hagiography, with which hardly any 
literary work from the period under discussion can compete. His activity as a 
hagiographer, which antedates his patriarchate (843-847), was divided between 
re-writing Passions of early martyrs and writing Lives of contemporary iconophile 
saints. Preserved anonymously in three manuscripts but securely attributed to his 
authorship, the Passio of St Dionysios (BHG 554d) is a sophisticated adaptation of a 
Greek translation of a Latin Passio known by its introductory words ‘post beatam et 
gloriosam (BHL 2178). The future patriarch of Constantinople must have found it in 
a collection of Passions during his sojourn in Rome between 815 and 821. Methodios’ 
Passio elaborates on the so-called Parisian legend which merges three legends into 
a single person: the Areopagite, St Paul's disciple in Athens, the enigmatic author 
known as Pseudo-Dionysios whose writings were then disseminated in the West, 
and the martyr St Denys of Paris.? 

Methodios celebrated another 'traditional' saint whose cult, judging from 
the number of contemporary works dedicated to him, experienced remarkable 
popularity in the ninth century. The Enkomion of St Nicholas addressed to a certain 
Theodore (BHG 1352y) is arather short but again rhetorical compilation of the saint's 
biography, supplemented by a collection of earlier and 'contemporary' miracles. 
On account of its silence over the question of icons, this enkomion was counted by 
Ševčenko among the ‘non-iconodule’ texts.” After St Nicholas comes the Enkomion 
of St Agatha (BHG 38), which takes the praise of virginity as its central theme. It was 
inspired by his personally witnessing the miraculous exudation of myrrh from her 
shrine for a third consecutive year. In all likelihood delivered in Constantinople, 
it is both a theological and a rhetorical elaboration on the bridegroom-bride 
relationship between Christ and the virgin, who suffered martyrdom by having 
her breast cut off under a pagan tyrant.” 


7 On this legend see Di Branco, ‘Atene immaginaria: I] mito di Atene nella letteratura 


bizantina tra agiografia, teologia e mirabilia’, 73-8. 

2 ‘Hagiography’, 125-6. 

235 On this Passio, see Krausmüller, ‘Exegeting the Passio of St Agatha: Patriarch 
Methodios (+847) on Sexual Differentiation and the Perfect “Man”. 
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The long vita of Theophanes (BHG 1787z) which has already been mentioned, was 
commissioned by and addressed to a Stephen, most probably his successor as abbot 
in the monastery of Megas Agros. Sharing only a basic biographical framework 
with the Stoudite enkomion, Methodios’ version is far richer in biographical details, 
sometimes to the point of contradicting the idea that rhetoric dislikes historical 
reality and realia. The vita is centred round the saint's brave abandonment of a higher 
social status and a chaste marriage for the rural world of Bithynian monasticism. 
Before its culmination, the description of the saint’s recall to Constantinople and 
his ensuing exile to the island of Samothrace, the narrative is interspersed with anti- 
iconoclastic polemic, in the form of verbal attacks against emperors (Constantine V, 
Leo IV and Leo V) or praise of the Empress Irene who supported the iconophile 
cause. Stylistic sophistication and the coining of new words are much more in 
evidence here than in Methodios’ works on traditional saints. 

The Life of St Euthymios of Sardis (BHG 2145) is equally extensive, high-flown 
and betrays the same theological interests and linguistic obsessions. It is safely 
attributed to Methodios on internal evidence and stylistic grounds. Euthymios was 
an iconophile bishop who, once expelled from his see in 815, suffered incarceration, 
exile and a torturous death. Commissioned by a certain abbot Symeon and written 
within 40 days of Euthymios’ death (26 December 831) - a rare, if not unique, 
example of a vita written not long after a saint's death and reporting a precise 
date of composition (ch. 41) - this text breaks with many of the narrative patterns 
established in earlier hagiography. Skipping over the introductory topoi of origin, 
family and childhood, the account is in many instances autobiographical and arises 
out of the author's close personal experience of the vicissitudes of his friend and 
fellow-sufferer right up until the latter's final day. A long theological excursus on 
the incorruptibility of the body is developed out of the description of the saint's 
demise and its immediate aftermath; thereafter the discussion turns to the question 
of the veneration of icons, largely related here to the biblical text: ‘in our image, 
after our likeness’ (chs. 33-40).^* The stylistic sophistication is slightly toned down 
in the section describing the miracles and in the concluding paragraphs where the 
author attests to Euthymios’ sanctity, as confirmed to him by an ecstatic vision.” 

Methodios’ views on style meshed with those of Ignatios the Deacon, also 
known as Ignatios of Nicaea, on account of his serving as metropolitan in 
that town in the Second Iconoclasm, an appointment he must have earned by 
siding with the iconoclasts. Later on, he confessed his guilt in this respect and 
asked forgiveness more than once in his writings, which include four vitae of 
contemporary saints. 

The brief entry dedicated to him in the tenth-century Lexicon of the Souda 
records Ignatios as the author of the Lives of the Patriarchs Tarasios (784—806) and 


76 On this section of the vita, see Dagron, 'L'ombre d'un doute: L’hagiographie en 


question, VI°-XT° siècle’, 66-7. 
7 On Methodios’ lexicographical sophistication and style, see Hinterberger, 
‘Wortschòpfung und literarischer Stil bei Methodios I.’. 
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Nikephoros (806-815). Preserved in a fair number of manuscripts and similar in 
intention, namely to eulogise two high-ranking prelates and staunch supporters of 
the iconophile cause, these works were couched in a high-flown prose, displaying 
several idiosyncracies in terms of form and content. The long Life of Nikephoros is a 
work of rhetorical virtuosity and undoubtedly the most elegant and elaborate text 
of ninth- and tenth-century hagiography. The author starts with an oration which, 
apart from conveying the impression that it was pronounced before the saint’s tomb, 
stresses the author's friendship with the saintly patriarch. Considerable attention 
is then paid to his time in higher education and the early stages of his secular 
and ecclesiastical career, mostly interspersed with long rhetorical apostrophes. For 
most of his account, Ignatios concentrates on the events surrounding the patriarch’s 
enforced abdication, at the behest of the emperor Leo V the Armenian at Easter 815. 
The saint's dispute with the emperor who re-introduced iconoclasm is dramatised 
in a Platonic-style dialogue, exhibiting all the critical points of a theological debate 
between those who claimed that divinity could be depicted in human form and 
those who denied it (BHG 1335, pp. 170-86). A ‘theatrical’ presentation of historical 
facts is also seen in the intercalated speech of an unnamed ecclesiastic (BHG 1335, 
pp. 187-8), tentatively identified with Theodore of Stoudios,” in the emotional letter 
from the dethroned patriarch to the obdurate emperor (BHG 1335, pp. 197-8) and 
the whole description of the conspiracy which preceded Nikephoros' departure 
into exile. Filling his narrative with biblical and classical allusions, Ignatios depicts 
his hero as a solitary and independent figure who staunchly supported ideas that 
matched his educational background. Moreover, this kind of sanctity in no way 
interfered with monasticism and miracle-working, traits which have led scholars to 
classify this text as a 'semi-secular hagiography'.? It concludes with a long apology 
on the part of his biographer, who confesses to having sided with the iconoclasts, 
his hero's opponents (BHG 1335, pp. 215-17). 

Whereas, at least for the most part, the Life of Nikephoros appears to have been 
written not long after the patriarch's death (828), the Life of Tarasios certainly 
postdates the restoration of 843 and is a late work of Ignatios, styled a monk in its 
title and the saint's disciple in a rhetorical apostrophe (ch. 69). A work produced 
as a commission, it paints the encomiastic portrait of a prelate strictly adhering 
to the commands of the Orthodox faith and canon law, whether challenged by 
the iconoclasts (who were condemned in the Council of 787) or by the Emperor 
Constantine VI in the Moechian controversy. In addition to a theological excursus, 
the author includes a description of an iconographic decoration, apparently taken 
from the monastery of All Saints founded on the shores of the Bosphoros by 
Tarasios himself (chs. 50—52). 





78 On Tarasios and Nikephoros, see C. Ludwig and T. Pratsch, in Lilie (ed.), Die 


Patriarchen des ikonoklastischen Zeit. Germanos I — Methodios I (715—847), 57-147. 

? Dobschiitz, ‘Methodios und die Studiten’, 57. 

3° See E. Fisher's Introduction to the tr. of the vita in Byzantine Defenders, 25-39 (esp. 
34—5) and Alexander, 'Secular Biography at Byzantium', 204. 
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Before writing these two Lives, Ignatios must have first tried his hand at 
hagiography in the Life of George of Amastris (d. 806), transmitted anonymously in 
codex Parisinus gr. 1452 (BHG 668) and ascribed to him on stylistic grounds and 
on account of its silence on the question of iconoclasm. In an age which espoused 
the ideal of monastic sainthood George was a rare case of a holy bishop. The main 
reason why modern scholarship has called attention to his vita is a posthumous 
miracle providing the earliest attestation of the ‘barbarous nation’ of the Rus’ in 
the Byzantine sphere (ch. 43). Equally attractive for its historical interest, especially 
with regard to the Byzantine provinces, is the vita of Gregory Decapolites (BHG 1583), 
an itinerant monk of the first half of the ninth century who left his native land of 
Isauria in Asia Minor for a long, adventurous journey travelling westwards (via 
Thessalonike, S. Italy and Rome). Unlike that of George of Amastris, Gregory’s vita, 
which takes the form of a travelogue, has a rich manuscript tradition and a clear 
iconophile orientation. Its language and style are considerably less elaborate than 
that of other works by Ignatios. 

Erudite hagiography was practised by other members of the same generation. 
Michael Synkellos (761—846), a Palestinian monk who came to Constantinople in 813 
and suffered persecution after 815, was, following in the footsteps of Methodios, 
also inspired by the newly developed Parisian legend and wrote an Enkomion to St 
Dionysios (BHG 556).*! His impressive display of classical erudition, the fact that he 
draws on an Eastern (Syriac) source and that he tries to appear historically accurate 
by postponing the saint’s martyrdom from the reign of Domitian to that of Trajan 
are all worthy of note. In his peroration Michael implores God to bring peace to his 
divided flock, thereby pointing to a date before the end of the Second Iconoclasm. 

We must also regard the rhetorical vitae of Nikephoros (BHG 2297), the founder 
of the monastery of Medikion in Bithynia (d. 813), and of Niketas (BHG 1341), 
his successor (d. 824) as prior to 843. Though produced in the same milieu and 
modelled on Menander Rhetor's Aóyoc facuuxóc, the two texts diverge markedly 
on matters of style and the depiction of contemporary events. The former is full of 
rhetorical platitudes, hapax legomena and odd syntactical phenomena (e.g. excessive 
use of the dative), but entirely lacking in concrete facts. Though cast in a lofty style 
by the saint's disciple Theosteriktos, the latter can pass, in many respects, as an 
eyewitness account of the hero's deeds and the events before and after the outbreak 
of the Second Iconoclasm in 815. Theosteriktos is a hagiographer well-versed in 
theological issues and well acquainted with historical sources.? When referring 
to the First Iconoclasm and Constantine V, he recalls the tortures inflicted on St 
Stephen the Younger, the details of which he had picked up from his vita. 





9? On this Parisian legend, see Chapter 14, this volume. 


See, e.g., ch. 29 and 30 (referring to the philanthropic work of Irene and taking cue 
from the Chronicle of Theophanes: cf. Dobschütz, ‘Methodios und die Studiten’, 82 and 
Lackner, ‘Gestalt der Heiligen', 523; the vita of Niketas was also extrapolated as a source 
for the Chronicle of George the Monk: see Georgii Monachi Chronicon, ed. C. de Boor, vol. II 
(Leipzig 1904), 769. 
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The compositions of Methodios and Michael Synkellos bear sufficient witness 
to a renewed interest in ‘traditional saints’. As already noted, the cult of St Nicholas 
of Myra had an important impact on medieval Byzantine society reflected in the 
creation, during the ninth century, of a rich variety of texts ranging from that by 
Methodios to the Enkomion by the Emperor Leo VI the Wise. The one which seems 
to have had the widest reception is the vita per Michaelem (BHG 1348) which must 
postdate the age of Iconoclasm.? By contrast, the Life, Acts and Passio of the Apostle 
Andrew by Epiphanios, abbot of the monastery of Kallistratos in Constantinople 
(BHG 102) has been assigned a pre-843 date. Couched in a simple style, the text 
is divided between the description of St Andrew’s missionary expedition to the 
Pontos, Bithynia (Nicaea and Nikomedeia) and Scythia (ie. the Crimea) and 
his presence, miraculous activity and martyrdom in the town of Patras. Relying 
on the earlier tradition for the Apostle, the author conveys, in the first part, his 
personal experiences as a pilgrim in these places, interspersing his reminiscences 
with iconophile allusions to the old tradition of the veneration of icons and the 
offensive beliefs of the iconoclasts. Nonetheless, if we regard it as a work composed 
in the period 815-830, it is odd that no allusion is made to the Ecumenical Council 
in Nicaea (787), despite a reference to that town; moreover there is only a brief 
mention of the town of Byzantium (i.e. Constantinople) as an apostolic see? 

To complete the picture of the hagiography produced during the Second 
Iconoclasm we must first turn — if only briefly in the present chapter - to the Life 
of St Philaretos the Merciful, written by his grandson Niketas of Amnia in 822 (BHG 
1511z). In this gem of Byzantine hagiography, contemporary ecclesiastical issues 
and the importance of monasticism were passed over in favour of the theme 
of the married landowner with a large family and a large estate, in this case in 
Paphlagonia in Asia Minor. Philaretos' portrayal is not reminiscent of any previous 
model but rather draws on that of a biblical figure, Job. Gradually divested of his 
immense estate, the saint was to see his generosity rewarded: after a bride-show, 
his granddaughter Maria became the wife of the young Emperor Constantine VI. 
The third section of the vita has Philaretos and his family settled in Constantinople 
where once again he performed similar acts of philanthropy.? 





5$ See discussion and list in Ševčenko, The Life of St Nicholas in Byzantine Art, 21-7; also 


Anrich, Hagios Nikolaos, II, 459-78; and Ševčenko, ‘Hagiography’, 125-6; and Kountoura- 
Galake, “The Cult of the Saints Nicholas of Lycia and the Birth of Byzantine Maritime 
Tradition'. 

95 Questions of its date and sources are discussed in Prieur, Acta Andreae, 121-2; also 
Sevéenko. ‘Hagiography’, 113, n. 2; see also Mango, ‘A Journey Round the Coast of the Black 
Sea in the Ninth Century’. 

? For a significant literary analysis of this vita, see Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine 
Literature (650—850), 281-91; equally significant is the analysis of the vita’s components in 
Rydén's introduction in The Life of St Philaretos the Merciful Written by his Grandson Niketas, 
33-50. See also Ludwig, Sonderformen byzantinischer Hagiographie und ihr literarisches Vorbild, 
74-166. 
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Couched in a simple graceful style, lacking rhetorical pretensions and verging 
on the vernacular, the vita Philareti was out of step with literary history. Its other 
idiosyncrasy lay in its silence on the question of icons, a fact that led Ihor Sevéenko 
to suspect an iconoclastic bias. By the end of the ninth century, the prevailing 
tendency in hagiography required that a second version (BHG 1512b) in an elevated 
form of Greek be produced, now represented in Parisinus gr. 1510. 


Hagiography after the Restoration of Icons (843) 


Having achieved new modes of expression, the writing of hagiography was well 
adapted to the rise of the new age following the official affirmation of Orthodoxy 
in 843. The Restoration of Orthodoxy can be credited to Theodora, the wife of the 
last iconoclast emperor Theophilos, and to Methodios who then acceded to the 
patriarchal throne. Serving as a reminder of the doctrines, the defenders and the 
enemies of the faith, the so-called Synodikon of Orthodoxy, a liturgical document 
first produced in this period, was intended to cherish the memory of the patriarchs, 
bishops and especially monastic fathers who, over the previous decades, had won 
acclaim for opposing the policy of iconoclast emperors. Like the saints discussed 
above, these confessors of the faith were active in the capital and its hinterland. 
Likewise, three of the most prominent among them, Theodore of Stoudios, 
Methodios and Michael Synkellos, also distinguished themselves as hagiographers. 

In demonstrating the keen interest of the Stoudite community in re-assessing 
their monastic Father’s cult in the ensuing centuries, the rich hagiographical 
dossier of Theodore of Stoudios is a case in point. Written after 868% and known 
as vita B (BHG 1754), his oldest preserved biography is the work of Michael the 
Monk, whose name appears in several headings of other hagiographical texts of the 
same period." Among those is the Praise to the Archangel Michael (BHG 1294a), a 
remarkable piece of rhetoric, imbued with the vocabulary, imagery and teachings 
of Pseudo-Dionysios’ mystical theology and including allusions to contemporary 
issues like iconoclasm and the threatening presence of the "Hagarenes'. Michael's 
Life of Theodore of Stoudios largely relied on the latter's ceuvre (though was less 
inclined to copy his not so sophisticated language and style) and was enriched 
with miraculous and edifying accounts transmitted by his disciples. Adopting a 
linear biographical narrative, the hagiographer recorded a variety of persons and 
events, thus managing to create a balanced portrait of a holy figure determinedly 





36 This terminus post quem derives from the date given in this vita for the death of St 


Nicholas of Stoudios: see cols 293A and 296B. 

Y List in Cunningham, The Life of Michael the Synkellos, 35-8; also in Matantseva, ‘Eloge 
des archanges Michel et Gabriel par Michel le Moine (BHG 1294a)’, 97, n. 3 and Beck, Kirche, 
504, 509, 603. A first decisive step towards sweeping away confusion would be to consider 
which works cannot be attributed to Michael the synkellos of the Patriarch Methodios. See 
also Hatlie, ‘The Encomium to Sts. Isaakios and Dalmatos by Michael the Monk (BHG 956d)’. 
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embroiled in the political and ecclesiastical affairs of his age. Written in the mid- 
tenth century possibly by Theodore Daphnopates, the shorter vita A of Theodore 
of Stoudios (BHG 1755) largely followed the narrative path of the vita prior adding 
rhetorical flourishes. More dry and sketchy is the later vita C (BHG 1755d), while a 
fragment preserved in the Vatican codex Chisianus R VII 50 (gr. 41) may represent 
a further vita D (BHG 1755f).* 

However, the earliest extant document regarding Theodore is the Translation of 
his relics from the island of Prinkipo to Constantinople (BHG 1756t). The translation 
of his relics took place in 844, i.e. after the restoration of icons and followed the visit 
of the Stoudite monks Naukratios and Athanasios to the Empress Theodora. It was 
celebrated together with that of Theodore's younger brother Joseph whose relics 
were accidentally found in the region of Thessalonike and brought to the monastery 
of Stoudios in Constantinople on the same day. Known also for his hymnographic 
and homiletic work, Joseph was archbishop of the city until his deposition in 815. 

Gregory Asbestas, learned archbishop of Syracuse on Sicily dethroned by the 
Patriarch Ignatios (847-858) but rehabilitated by the patriarch Photios, was the 
author of an extensive vita of Methodios of which, however, only a few excerpts 
have been preserved as citations in other works.? What has survived instead, with 
the title hypomnema, is a rather sketchy biography of the patriarch and it is hard to 
determine to what extent it was derived from the lost vita prima of Methodios. 

In the official condemnation of iconoclasm in 843, the Empress Theodora was 
equally instrumental. Like the Empress Irene (780-802), she was deemed worthy 
of a sacred biography, written as a historical rather than a hagiographical account. 
However, whereas Irene's short vita is a mere pastiche, cribbing passages from the 
Chronicle of Theophanes the Confessor, the vita of Theodora displays a good deal of 
original historical information which seems to have been appropriated a little later 
by the Chronicle of George the Monk. The deathbed veneration of an icon of Christ 
by the Emperor Theophilos and his confession of his ‘iconoclastic’ sins (ch. 8), by 
virtue of which Theodora achieved his redemption, is the central scene in a vita 
which records no miracles at all, unless you count that one. 

The anonymous Life of Michael Synkellos (BHG 1296) is a composite document 
with a historical focus (though leaving much to be desired in terms of dating and 
other aspects of accuracy) on the Second Iconoclasm and ecclesiastical relations 
with papal Rome. It has been mostly noted for recording an early stage of the 





38 Matantseva, ‘Un fragment d'une nouvelle Vie de saint Théodore Stoudite, Vie D 


(BHG 1755f). 

? In the twelfth-century Thesaurus of the Orthodox Faith by Niketas Choniates: see PG 
140, 281D-284A. On Asbestas see Beck, Kirche, 557-8; Karlin-Hayter, ‘Gregory of Syracuse, 
Ignatios and Photios’, 141-5; and Dagron, ‘Le traité de Grégoire de Nicée sur le baptéme 
des Juifs,’ 340-47. Asbestas was a correspondent of Photios: see epp. 112 and 257, in Photii 
epistulae et Amphilochia, vol. I, ed. B. Laourdas, L.G. Westerink (Leipzig 1983), 150-51; and 
vol. II (Leipzig 1985), 200-202. 

40 For a discussion of this vita, see Vinson, ‘Gender and Politics in the Post-Iconoclastic 
Period: the Lives of Antony the Younger, the Empress Theodora, and the Patriarch Ignatios’. 
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dispute over the inclusion of the filioque in the Creed and for its long descriptions 
of the tortures inflicted in public upon the saint’s disciples, the learned Palestinian 
monks Theophanes and Theodore Graptoi (i.e. the 'tattooed")." Along with the 
threat of the Arabs, the filioque issue is presented as an incitement for Michael and 
his followers to depart from the monastery of St Sabas in Palestine. As it turned 
out, however, their theological or diplomatic mission was never accomplished and 
the saints remained in the Byzantine capital for good. The author, who declares his 
familiarity with the saints' writings, must have been a monk in the Chora monastery 
in Constantinople, to which he devotes a lengthy account in the final section.? A 
text which overlaps with the Life of Michael Synkellos and excerpts long passages 
from the Chronicle of Theophanes the Confessor is the vita of Theodore, the alleged 
founder of the monastery of Chora (BHG 1743). It has recently been assigned a date 
not far removed from 843.? 

Yet the heroes of ninth-century hagiography were neither empresses nor 
ecclesiastical prelates but chiefly monastics and ascetics dwelling on Mt Olympos 
in Bithynia, an area which was to become the cradle of Byzantine monasticism 
for at least the next two centuries.“ Some of these saints (Ioannikios, Peter of 
Atroa, Theophylaktos of Nikomedeia, and possibly Antony the Younger) were 
celebrated in more than one biography, what Kazhdan termed 'doublets', i.e. 
texts surviving in two different redactions which naturally raise questions of 
chronological priority and interdependence.? As in the cases discussed above, this 
pluralism was not so much the result of revisions as a matter of different literary 
and ‘political’ priorities. 

Ioannikios, a former soldier who, after an ecstatic vision, deserted from the 
Byzantine-Bulgarian war of 792-793 and came to live as an anchorite on Mt 
Olympos was no doubt the most renowned saint of his age, dubbed ‘the Great’ 
in contemporary and later sources. Though both dwelt at length on his asceticism 
and his prophetic and healing gifts, his two biographies by the monks Peter and 
Sabas (BHG 936 and 935), were prompted by different considerations. Writing 
quite soon after the saint’s demise (846) and at the instigation of Eustratios, abbot 
of the Agauroi monastery on Mt Olympos in Bithynia (ch. 12), Peter portrayed 
his hero according to the precepts of mystical theology, i.e. as alien to the world 
and having ecstatic experiences. References to divine love and comparisons 





^ On the brothers Graptoi, see Efthymiadis, ‘Notes on the Correspondence of Theodore 


the Studite’, 141-4. 

£ Detailed discussion of this text in Sode, Jerusalem-Konstantinopel-Rom. Die Viten des 
Michael Synkellos und der Brüder Theodoros und Theophanes Graptoi, 49-94. On the expressions 
and scenes of death in this vita, see Agapitos, 'Mortuary Typology in the Lives of Saints: 
Michael the Syncellos and Stephen the Younger', 113-17. 

a Mango, ‘The Life of St. Theodore of Chora and the Chronicle of Theophanes’. 

^ On Bithynia and its monasteries, see Auzépy, ‘Les monastères’; Belke, "Heilige Berge 
Bithyniens’; and Talbot, ‘Les saintes montagnes a Byzance’. 

^ On this phenomenon of ‘doublets’, see Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature 
(650-850), 262. 
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with Moses tie in with the anti-Stoudite (i.e anti-cenobitic) tone of the account, 
intended to support both his hero and the Patriarch Methodios with regard to the 
accusations levelled against them by the intransigent Stoudite monks. An author 
keen on theological discourse, the monk Peter included a long passage from 
the anti-iconoclast treatise of the Patriarch Nikephoros (ch. 55). Ten years later, 
probably before 860, Sabas wrote his vita of St loannikios at the behest of another 
abbot, Joseph of Antidion; he drew narrative details from the text of Peter, but 
revised its chronology, left out the anti-Stoudite polemic and ‘inscribed’ his hero’s 
eremitism into a historical context, thereby ‘engaging’ him in the anti-iconoclastic 
struggle to a greater extent than he actually was." 

Author of a still unpublished vita of St Hilarion of Dalmatos (BHG 2177), the 
monk Sabas also deserves particular attention for his two vitae of St Peter of Atroa 
(BHG 2364-5). In the words of their editor Vitalien Laurent, Greek hagiography 
does not exhibit another example of a hagiographer who went on to revise and 
enlarge his own text.? A distance of some 10 years must separate the two versions; 
the second one must have been written between 858/860 and 865 and, in addition 
to some stylistic modifications of the first version, contains an appendix of 26 
posthumous miracles. In fact, both redactions tend to be more of a collection of 
the saint's ante et post mortem miracles than a ‘normal’ vita. The name of the monk 
Sabas also appears in the title of a text of mediocre literary quality, the vita of 
Makarios abbot of Pelexete (BHG 1003), but there are good reasons to discredit this 
attribution. 

The echoes of iconoclasm in a monastic context clearly resound in a few other 
vitae anonymously preserved and dating from the late ninth century or even 
later. The Life of the patrician and eunuch monk Niketas (761/762-836) is remarkable 
for its simple style which perfectly accords with its rural setting. Fragmentarily 
transmitted only in Atheniensis gr. 2504, it unfolds as a succession of short 
miraculous accounts and was based, as its unknown author reveals, on the notes 
of another Niketas, nephew of the saint and abbot of the monastery of Katesia in 
Bithynia. In spite of his contentions to the contrary, there are reasons to think that 
the author, a monk of the same pious establishment, was a man of some learning. 

Having emphatically established the saint’s close spiritual bonds with St 
Ioannikios, the Life of Eustratios of Agauron (BHG 645) consists mainly of short 
miraculous episodes mostly in the rural context of mountainous Bithynia. Rather 
exceptionally for ninth- and tenth-century hagiography, the saint is portrayed as 
a simple figure constantly giving oral admonitions. Furthermore, owing to their 
threatening presence, Arab raiders and Manichaean heretics (i.e. Paulicians) both 
receive serious attention. 

The Life of John, abbot of the Psicha monastery in Constantinople (BHG 896), is a 
learned text, notable for its Homeric borrowings and inspiration from mystical 





^^ Dobschiitz, ‘Methodios und die Studiten’, 93-102. 

7 Matantseva, ‘La Vie d'Hilarion, higoumène de Dalmatos, par Sabas (BHG 2177)’. 

^ La vita retractata, 7; analysis of the two Lives of St Peter in Efthymiadis, ‘Le miracle et 
les saints durant et apres le Second Iconoclasme’, 160-70. 
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theology (pp. 109, 112, 118-19); it encompasses accounts of miraculous healings, 
edifying sermons pronounced by the saint and a concluding prayer addressed to 
the saint by his biographer. 

With scant biographical and historical data, the two Lives of Theophylaktos of 
Nikomedeia (BHG 2451-2) betray their relatively late composition. The second exists 
in a pre-metaphrastic fourteenth-century Menologion and seems to have derived 
from the first, a work by a namesake of the saint. It tends to be more rhetorical 
not in terms of language but in amplifying the dialogue which the saint had with 
the ‘tyrant’ Leo V and in adding that, while a bishop, he had schools built and 
instructors appointed so that the boys of Nikomedeia might achieve eloquence and 
lose their ‘barbaric tongue’ (BHG 2452, p. 176). 

Iconoclasm, this time in a provincial context, is still the central issue in a unique 
example of three vitae merged into a single long one, the so-called Acta of David, 
Symeon and George, three saintly brothers from the island of Lesbos (BHG 494). 
Scholars have recently re-evaluated this text, discarding much of the scepticism 
about its ‘early’ dating and its reliability as a historical source. Despite the fact that 
the elder brother David is introduced as a saint of the First Iconoclasm and his 
other two brothers as contemporaries of the Second Iconoclasm, the author of the 
Acts seems to have been mainly writing about an event of local significance: the 
burial of the three brothers in a common tomb after the restoration of the icons.” 
The action is mostly set in the town of Mitylene on Lesbos, but, remarkably, much 
of what is recorded about Constantinople in the years 815-842 deviates from what 
is documented elsewhere. Written by the 870s the Acts of the Three Brothers bears 
the first clear signs of a centrifugal tendency which gradually spun narrative 
attention away from the capital to the provinces. 

Set in Palestine (in the first part) and in Asia Minor, the Life of Antony the Younger 
(785-865) is denseinnarrative plot, realistic detail and the recording of contemporary 
events of historical interest. Written at the behest of the Abbot Clement, it embeds 
from the outset edifying episodes from the life of John, a former robber who, before 
receiving the monastic tonsure, victoriously wrestled with an Ethiopian Muslim, 
contributed to the conversion of a Jew and performed other notable achievements. 
Entrusted with the spiritual guidance of his namesake John (the future Antony), 
he predicted the latter's flight to Romania (Byzantium), his secular career in the 
military administration of the empire, his victorious battles against the enemy and 
finally his acceptance of the monastic tonsure which would ensure his disciple a 
spiritual perfection higher than his own (p. 192). Thus the biography of the main 
hero is paralleled with the one that precedes it, that of the ‘holy robber’. Before 
retiring to Mt Olympos as an ascetic, Antony became deputy-governor of the naval 





? Cf. von Dobschütz, ‘Die vita des Johannes Psichaites’, BZ 18 (1909), 715, who 
suggested that this Life should be allotted a place in the prehistory of Byzantine Hesychasm. 

5 Ševčenko, ‘Hagiography’, 117; also D. Abrahamse in Defenders, 147; Kazhdan, A 
History of Byzantine Literature (650—850), 200—202; Karlin-Hayter, ‘Notes on the Acta Davidis, 
Symeonis et Georgii (BHG 494)’, 329-33; and Karlin-Hayter, ‘Restoration of Orthodoxy, the 
Pardon of Theophilos and the Acta Davidis, Symeonis et Georgii’. 
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theme of Kibyrrhaiotai in Attaleia and fought against the rebel Thomas the Slav 
(821-823). His links with imperial officialdom are underscored in a fragment of 
what seems to be a lost version of the same vita in which the strategos Petronas, 
brother of the Empress Theodora, has a starring role. Antony cures both him and 
his son and predicts his victory over the Arabs in 863. 

Finally, memories of the Second Iconoclasm as an age of persecution survive 
in texts low on historicity and impossible to date on criteria other than the relative 
chronology of their manuscripts. These include, for instance, the Enkomion to 
Nikephoros of Sebaze (BHG 2300), the Life of George of Mitylene (BHG 2163) and the 
Life of Prokopios Decapolites (BHG 1583). 


Parallel Preoccupations: Collective Passions in Defence of the 
Faith and the Empire. 


Iconoclasm was neither the exclusive focus of hagiographers nor the only 
hagiographical response to the historical events of the first half of the ninth century 
and later. Hagiographers of this period placed other serious contemporary issues, 
such as confrontations with the Bulgarians in the late eighth and early ninth century 
and with the Arabs over a longer time-span, on an equal footing. Bulgarians and 
especially Arabs would figure as invaders, looters, pirates and takers of prisoners 
either sporadically in miraculous accounts enshrined in vitae (e.g. those of 
Ioannikios, Peter of Atroa, Gregory Decapolites and that of St Nicholas of Myra) 
or in free-standing, short miracle stories (St Nicholas and St George) and at greater 
length in the narratives of such collective Passions as those on the 42 martyrs of 
Amorion and the two groups of martyrs of the war against the Bulgarians in 811- 
813.? However, whereas for the latter we are left only with the two brief notices in 
the Synaxarion of Constantinople, arguably the descendants of larger compositions, 
the former survive in an extensive text and several redactions (BHG 1209-14c). 
The galling defeat of the Byzantine army in Amorion in Phrygia (838), where 
the ruling dynasty hailed from, and the capture of the 42 officers who, after 
seven years of imprisonment, were executed by the Arabs in Samarra by the river 
Tigris (or Euphrates in two redactions), must have generated strong emotions in 
contemporary Byzantines. On the basis of their historical detail and theological 
content, all the versions have been classified into two groups with integral texts 
and their abridgments. Among them the Passio by the monk Evodios (BHG 1211) 





5! In his discussion of this remarkable text, Kazhdan was right to underscore its strong 


lay element but went too far in reckoning it among the 'semi-secular vitae': see A History 
of Byzantine Literature (650—850), 291—4. Its novelistic traits were first noticed by Bréhier, 
"L'hagiographie byzantine des VIII: et IX* siècles’, 463. 

? Tomadakis, “H &xoAov0ía tav Ev BovAyapia IA’ Neouaptópov (814-815 j.X.) Kat 
Oeddwpog o Xtovditns’; and Wortley, ‘Legends of the Byzantine Disaster of 811’. 
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stands out as the longest and theologically the most elaborate; the centrepiece 
of the narrative is the dialogue between the Byzantine captives and the caliph’s 
successive spokesmen who ultimately fail to convert them to Islam. In this passage 
the hagiographer quotes at length from works of anti-Muslim polemic. A less 
extended version is the Passio by Michael the monk and synkellos (BHG 1213) 
which must be earlier than 890, the date of the earliest surviving manuscript, and 
which singles out the heroism of eminent figures of Byzantine officialdom such 
as the dux Kallistos and the strategos Theodore Krateros.? In a third redaction 
ascribed to Sophronios Archbishop of Jerusalem (in two manuscripts) or of Cyprus 
(in one manuscript) equal attention is paid to the loss of Amorion, styled the ‘most 
prominent city after Constantinople’ (BHG 1209-10, p. 42>*).™ 


Hagiography in and about the Age of Leo VI the Wise (886-912) 


Of all medieval emperors Leo VI the Wise (886—912) stands out as the one whose 
life and name have most attracted the attention of hagiographers. His dismissal of 
Photios from the patriarchate and his conflicts, first with his father Basil I (867—886) 
which led to his own imprisonment, and then with the official Church over the so- 
called Tetragamy or Schism, i.e. his attempt both to elicit the patriarch's blessing 
for his fourth marriage and legitimise the birth of his male child, each left their 
imprint on the narratives of Lives written during his reign or after. Despite the 
shortcomings in conduct, all hagiographers tend to flatter Leo and portray him asa 
pious ruler, hardly ever responsible for the troubles that befell him and the official 
Church. 

Interestingly, his own stormy life was no impediment to Leo himself becoming 
a prolific author, notably of 42 homilies, some of which were devoted to such 
'traditional' Christian saints as John the Baptist (nos 13, 42), Demetrios (nos 17, 
18, 20), Nicholas (no 21), Stephen (no 24), Clement of Ancyra (no 26, written in 
verse) and John Chrysostom (38, 41).? Leo's productivity tallies with that of other 
systematic hagiographers whose floruit — as far as we can tell - may have fallen 





°° Reference in the preface to previous encomiasts exclude any identification of the 


author with St Michael the Synkellos: see Passio BHG 1213, ed. Vasil'evskij-Nikitin, 23**: ‘ot 
xpó Nuov nepi avtov xovrjoavtec wo éug uev &ykoyíov eetpaywdnoav’. 

* Classification of the recensions into families and possible dates in Kotzabassi, ‘Td 
paptopio TAV up’ uaprópov voó Apopiov. Ayiodoyikà kai duvodoyixà xeiueva”, 111-28. The latest 
discussion of this collective martyrdom from a historian’s perspective is by Kolia-Dermitzaki, 
‘The Execution of the Forty-two Martyrs of Amorion: Proposing an Interpretation’. 

55 The numbering follows the order of the homilies in the earliest surviving manuscript, 
cod. Athous Vatopedi 408 (mid-tenth century). Note that most of these saints were those to 
whom churches built by either Basil I or Leo VI were dedicated; see Antonopoulou, The 
Homilies of the Emperor Leo VI, 47-8; general survey in 116-61. For an attempt at interpreting 
the selection of particular saints, see Flusin, ‘L’empereur hagiographe’. 
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somewhere between the mid-ninth century and the first half of the tenth century. 
Those worthy of mention include Prokopios the Deacon, author of at least 10 
high-flown enkomia;* George of Nikomedeia, a member of the Patriarch Photios’ 
literary circle, mostly known as a hymnographer, but under whose name a few 
homilies on saints are recorded; Theophanes of Caesarea, also a supporter and 
a correspondent of the same Photios, who, apart from the high-flown 'In Praise 
of Theodore Graptos’ (BHG 1745z), penned an Enkomion to Sts Menas, Hermogenes 
and Eugraphos (BHG 1271d) and an Enkomion to the prophet Elijah (BHG 5776); 
Euthymios the Protasecretis, who wrote the Enkomia of Mary of Egypt (BHG 1044e) 
and Theodore Stratelates (BHG 1753b); Nikephoros, skevophylax of the church of 
Blachernae at Constantinople, who wrote the Enkomia to Theophanes the Confessor 
(BHG 1790) and Theodore of Sykeon (BHG 1749 — a rare example of renewed interest 
in a late antique saint) and perhaps an Enkomion to George the Martyr (BHG 682); 
Metrophanes of Smyrna, known to have composed Laudations on the Archangels 
Michael and Gabriel and to the martyr Polykarpos and likely to have been one and the 
same as his namesake, the monk who dedicated a Panegyric (Biog oov &ykcyío) to 
Euthymios of Sardis (BHG 2146); echoing the Life of Nikephoros by Ignatios the Deacon, 
this text includes a dialogue between the saint and the Emperor Leo V.? We should 
also include in this group Anastasios Quaestor, a bureaucrat in the service of Leo 
VI, whose extant oeuvre amounts to two enkomia addressed to St Agathonikos 
and St Catherine respectively.” A more puzzling figure is that of Kosmas Vestitor, 
apparently a layman who wrote an Enkomion of St John Chrysostom, five enkomia 
on the translation of his relics to Constantinople, an Oration in Ioachim et Annam 
parentes deiparae (BHG 828) and two Laudations on Zacharias (BHG 18811-18815). 
His floruit has been dated from the eighth century down to this period.“ The 
hagiographical activity of all these authors, who were either laymen in imperial 
service or members of the secular clergy, testifies to the flourishing practice at that 
time of either stylistically ‘upgrading’ martyrdoms and vitae of earlier and more 
recent saints or writing them anew, in a different fashion. 





*6 Cf. Makris, 'Tlpoxóniog Aiákovoc'. 


Theophanes is the addressee of epp. 84, 241 and 281; in ep. 292,44 he is also referred to 
as 0coqávng Zpnvodaiuwv didkovog Kai TPwTovoTtdpiog apyieniokonog Katcapeíac Komnabokíac: 
see Photii epistulae et Amphilochia, ed. B. Laourdas, L.G. Westerink (Leipzig 1983), 124; ibid., 
vol. II (Leipzig 1984), 164—7 and ibid., vol. III (Leipzig 1985), 154 respectively. His Praise of 
Theodore Graptos includes a theological dispute between the tyrant and the saint set in 
dialogue form, as in the Life of the Patriarch Nikephoros by Ignatios the Deacon. 

5 Literary analysis by Krausmüller, ‘Metaphrasis after the Second Iconoclasm. 
Nicephorus Skeuophylax and his Encomia of Theophanes Confessor (BHG 1790), Theodore 
of Sykeon (BHG 1749), and George the Martyr (BHG 682)’. 

5 On Metrophanes of Smyrna, see van Deun, ‘La chasse aux trésors: la découverte de 
plusieurs œuvres inconnues de Métrophane de Smyrne (IX*-X* siécle)'. 

9? See Krausmüller, ‘The Encomium of Catherine of Alexandria (BHG 32b) by the 
protasecretis Anastasius’. 

9! See Wenger, L'Assomption de la T.S. Vierge, 315-33. 
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Nonetheless, the most prominent among these prolific hagiographers is Niketas 
David Paphlagon whose name appears on the title pages of around 55 enkomia 
celebrating the Apostles and Early Christian martyrs, for some of whom no other 
hagiography survives.” It is highly likely that he was revered as a saint and that 
a fragmentary text which records his sufferings during the reign of Leo VI was 
part of his biography. What runs through Niketas’ highly rhetorical compositions 
is the inspiration he drew from the teachings of mystical theology, which casts 
its shadow over his phraseology and the way his saintly heroes are portrayed.™ 
However, Niketas is best known for being identified with the author of the Life of 
the Patriarch Ignatios (847—858, 867-877), a remarkable text with a historical rather 
than an 'edifying' orientation. It reads more like an invective against Photios than 
a eulogy to Ignatios and includes a long list of the adherents of the two opposing 
parties. Although Niketas twice rejects any such qualification of his work, he 
adopts the narrative style of a historical work.® 

This almost ceaseless interest in praising the patriarchs from both before and 
after the iconoclastic era is further exemplified in the Funeral Oration to the Patriarch 
Antony Kauleas (893—901) by Nikephoros the philosopher, a text with a turgid prose 
style. As a prelate, Antony Kauleas was known for his efforts to end the discord 
between the partisans of Ignatios and Photios. The same spirit of reconciliation 
prevails in the vita of Joseph the Hymnographer (810/818-886), which was written by 
the monk and presbyter Theophanes, who became abbot of the saint's monastery. 
The work provides a rare attestation of words of praise equally reserved for the 
Patriarch Photios and his opponent Ignatios (chs. 12 and 14). The blame for their 
conflict is indirectly put on the Caesar Bardas, who at some point led to the saint's 
being exiled in Cherson. A significant and prolific composer of ecclesiastical canons 
and an emissary from Constantinople to Rome, Joseph was deemed worthy of a 
lengthier and more encomiastic biography, which was written at a later date by 





9? Detailed list in Paschalides, Nuxytac AaBid Maphayuv: tò npóocwno Kai tò £pyo tov, 123-222. 


Niketas’ Enkomia must have been assembled in a special Panegyricon, now preserved in 
Parisinus gr. 1180: see ibid., 300-305. 

6 See Flusin, ‘Un fragment inédit de la Vie d’Euthyme le Patriarche? I. Texte et 
traduction’, 124-6; and ‘Un fragment inédit de la Vie d'Euthyme le Patriarche? II. Vie 
d’Euthyme ou Vie de Nicétas?'; also Paschalides, Nikrjtas Aapid Taphaywv: tò mpdowno koi TO 
čpyo tov, 106-12. 

64 See Paschalides, Nixytac AaBiS MapAaydv: tò mpdowno kai tò eyo tov, 312-314; and 
Paschalides, ‘’Ayvwoto 'Eykwpio to Nikita Pritopos otov mpogrtn 'Hoaía', 254-8. 

55 See Paschalides, ‘From Hagiography to Historiography: the Case of the vita Ignatii 
(BHG 817) by Niketas David the Paphlagonian', 161-73, who has argued that, in spite of its 
‘secular’ character, the vita Ignatii should not be identified with the yéyog natpiápxov referred 
to as the work of a certain Niketas in the prologue of John Skylitzes' Synopsis Historiarum 
(late eleventh/early twelfth century); for a dating to the period between 886 and 901/902, see 
Tamarkina, ‘The Date of the Life of the Patriarch Ignatius Reconsidered’. 

& The full title of the work is in fact a composite one: 'értáqioc, tor Bios £ykcyío 
cuunemAeyuévocg. Nikephoros found an imitator in the fourteenth-century intellectual 
Nikephoros Gregoras who also wrote an Encomium to Antony Kauleas. 
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John the Deacon and which provides different information from the vita prior at 
several points. 

Another source which is similarly ‘friendly’ to Photios is the vita of Euthymios 
of Thessalonike or the Younger (824—886), a native of Galatia in Asia Minor who 
abandoned marriage and family for a life rich in ascetic feats, the earliest among 
them performed on Mt Olympos (where he met St Ioannikios), the rest experienced 
in a cave on Mt Athos, then as a stylite on the outskirts of Thessalonike. It was 
east of that city that he later founded a monastery where he met his pupil and 
biographer Basil, an author who betrays considerable learning and who is 
introduced in the final chapters as receiving admonition from the saint as well 
as the prediction that he would follow an ecclesiastical career (chs. 34-9). Apart 
from a long autobiographical reference, Basil filled his narrative with precise 
chronologies, thereby producing a kind of biographical chronicle tending towards 
a degree of realism. 

On the opposing side, we find two other monastic saints, Nicholas of Stoudios 
(d. 868) and Blasios of Amorion (d. 912?), who were staunch supporters of the 
Patriarch Ignatios when he made overtures to the Church of Rome. The writing of 
their anonymous biographies was commissioned by the Stoudite abbot Anatolios 
in the two first decades of the tenth century.® Interestingly enough, these two vitae 
share a common literary device, that of interposing as a subsidiary narrative an 
edifying tale which is very loosely related to the main plot.9 

Preserved in a single manuscript, the Life of Blasios unfolds like a kind of 
travelogue filled with rhetorical ornaments. This does not imply that Blasios was 
an itinerant saint as in all the places where he journeyed (Constantinople, Rome, 
Constantinople again and Mt Athos), he dwelt for long periods of time. His days 
of hardship in Bulgaria and his two meetings with Leo VI in the Great Palace are 
among the most noteworthy episodes recounted in this skilfully written text.” 
Together with the Lives of Euthymios and Peter of Athos, a hermit for whom a 
vita of little literary and historical value was composed in the late tenth century, 
the Life of Blasios heralded the formation of a new Holy Mountain which, after 





9 This can be inferred from two passages in the vifa (chs. 34-35). Note that in a late 


manuscript, Vatopedi 631 (d. 1422) and in the vita's heading, Basil is styled as 'archbishop of 
Thessalonike'. Nevertheless, such an identity cannot be established on this evidence alone. 
Reference to Photios and his rival Ignatios is made in chs. 12-13. 

55 Anatolios must have been abbot of Stoudios during the patriarchate of Antony 
Kauleas (893-901) and in the first decades of the tenth century; he is one of the important 
figures in the vita Euthymii, 160-61. For his role in promoting a hagiography of Stoudite 
tendency, see Delouis, Saint-Jean-Baptiste de Stoudios à Constantinople: la contribution d'un 
monastère à l'histoire de l'Empire byzantin (v. 454-1204), 305-73; and Afinogenov, ‘Rewriting a 
Saint's Life in the Monastery of Studiou: Two Lives of St Nicholas the Studite', 321-2. 

62. GE Efthymiadis, ‘The Byzantine Hagiographer and his Audience in the Ninth and 
Tenth Centuries', 62. 

” Recent analysis of this vita by Angelidi, ‘Les Vies des saints ne sont pas seulement des 
Vies saintes', 73-87. 
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the second half of the tenth century, was to become the pre-eminent centre of 
Orthodox monasticism. 

Rhetorical ornaments, such as metaphors, proverbs, biblical and classical 
references, also permeate the Life of Nicholas of Stoudios (BHG 1365), a native of 
Crete who was to win fame as a scribe and copyist of manuscripts (793-868). 
His biography covers such historical events as the Second Iconoclasm (from 
beginning to end) and the crisis over the deposition of the Patriarch Ignatios and 
the accession of Photios. Nonetheless, unlike earlier Lives, it does not go deeply 
into theological issues, focusing instead on the history of the Stoudite community 
during this period, Nicholas’ self-exile and return to Stoudios after the restoration 
of the Patriarch Ignatios in 867. The Life includes a number of ante and post mortem 
miraculous healings of members of prominent Constantinopolitan families. As has 
been argued recently, this Life replaced a now lost Life A which was written shortly 
before, i.e. between 911 and ca. 920, and which was the prototype of a translation 
preserved in Church Slavonic.” 

Descriptions of miraculous healings occupy a considerable portion of the vita 
of Evarestos (819-897), a disciple first of Naukratios, then once again of Nicholas 
at the monastery of Stoudios. After the latter’s death, Evarestos became abbot at 
Kokorobion, a monastery in the Lips quarter of Constantinople, where he is said 
to have practised excessive ascetic mortification. Those who benefited from his 
healing gift were not only people of social standing but some of humble status 
too. Judging from what he reveals in the peroration (chs. 42-3), the anonymous 
hagiographer must have had personal recollections of the saint. His fondness for 
giving precise dates is noteworthy. Of a similar order, i.e. set in Constantinople 
and filled with a great number of miracles, is the vita of Stephen Neolampes (839-911) 
which survives in Greek only as a Synaxarion notice and in full only in a Latin 
translation. 

Extant in a single manuscript (Laurentianus Plut. IX 14), the vita of Constantine 
the former Jew antedates the death of Leo VI in 912. Its underlying inspiration 
comes from the attempt to forcibly baptise the Jews living in such areas as Phrygia 
in Asia Minor during the reign of Leo's father, Basil I (867—886). First a convert, then 
a monk, Constantine led the life of an itinerant holy man who had once tried to 
Christianise the Jews in Nicaea. Thanks to his prophetic gift, Constantine foretold 
the reconciliation between the imperial father and son not long before the former's 
death as well as Leo's accession to the throne. The text is built upon different self- 
contained episodes, among which the saint's journey to Cyprus. 

However, the Lives where Leo VI's turbulent life is very much in evidence are 
those of his first wife Theophano and his spiritual father, the Patriarch Euthymios 
(907-912). The latter was written after 932 and has come down to us shorn of its 
beginning and end in a single manuscript, the former Berolinensis gr. f. 55, which 
was lost during the Second World War. Its name, vita Euthymii, is derived from its 
hero and hagiographic content but, in view of its idiosyncratic content, it can be 





7 See Afinogenov, ‘Rewriting a Saint's Life in the Monastery of Studiou: Two Lives of St 


Nicholas the Studite'. 
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firmly established that this was a patriarchal biography, the last of a long series 
produced in the ninth and tenth centuries. It spans the period from 886 (death 
of Basil I after a fatal injury in a hunting accident) to 917 (death of Euthymios) 
and more or less takes the form of a chronicle with the action divided between 
the monastery of Psamathia in Constantinople and the imperial palace. Couched 
in simple and lively Greek replete with dialogues and grammatical oddities, it is 
noteworthy for its dependence on tenth-century chronicles and for offering a wide 
range of historical information. As his ultimate goal was to restore the reputation 
of the patriarch who had given his blessing to the fourth marriage of the reigning 
emperor, the author, a monk in the aforementioned monastery, foregrounds a 
plethora of historical figures, whom he paints in sinister colours, thereby shifting 
the balance in favour of both Euthymios and Leo. Among these personages we can 
single out the scholar and famous collector of manuscripts, Arethas of Caesarea. 
He was another encomiast of the patriarch in a Funeral Oration (BHG 652) which 
he must have pronounced between 917 and 920 (ed. Karlin-Hayter, p. 20). Apart 
from that, he wrote an account of the translation of the relics of St Lazaros.” 

It is in his vita proper that we hear that Euthymios had literary interests himself 
and that he was the author of a large number of panegyrics including one to 
his spiritual master St Peter, confessor and bishop of Gordorynia (p. 59, ch. IX). 
Nonetheless, the texts preserved in his name comprise only a few homilies and a 
Passio of Thomas the Apostle.” 

A text with similar priorities to the vita Euthymti, namely to restore Leo’s good 
name by attributing to him the virtues suiting an ideal ruler, is the vita of the 
Empress Theophano, his first, short-lived wife. It consists of specific episodes all set 
in the palace quarters: the bride-show after which Theophano was selected wife 
of Leo, her imprisonment with her husband and their daughter Eudokia as the 
result of a ‘slander’, her devotion to pious life once and, thanks to the mediation 
of the powerful Stylianos Zaoutzes, her husband's reconciliation with his father 
and his accession to the imperial throne. The anonymous hagiographer, who must 
have been a layman closely acquainted with his subject's family, lists a series of the 
saint's posthumous miracles performed for his own benefit or that of his relatives.” 

Besides its dynastic resonances, the vita illustrates the switch to extolling the 
virtues of women who had attained sainthood neither in a monastery nor in 
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See also Antonopoulou, ‘The Homiletic Activity in Constantinople around 900’, 329— 


Beck, Kirche, 549-50; Antonopoulou, ‘Avékdotn ouuMa tov EvOvuuíou A’, natpiápxov 
KwvotavtivovmoAEws, EIÇ ta eloddia THG Osorókov (BHG 1112q)’; Antonopoulou, ʻO 
navnyvpikóç Adyos tov natpıápxn EuOvuíou A’ yia tov andotoAo Owud'; and 'Homiletic 
Activity’, 324-7. Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (850-1000) , 84-5 (where 
further literature). 

^ Ona possible identification of the author, see Alexakis, ‘Leo VI, a Magistros called 
Slokakas, and the Vita Theophano (BHG 1794)’. Further discussions of the same vita in 
Strano, ‘La Vita di Teofano (BHG 1794) fra agiografia e propaganda’, and Cesaretti, ‘Un 
leitmotiv narrative tra la vita di santa Teofano (BHG 1794) e il ‘Menologio di Basilio II’. 
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isolation as an ascetic, but within the bonds of marriage and motherhood, a feature 
which also figures prominently in the near contemporary biographies of Mary the 
Younger and Thomais of Lesbos, two saints commemorated in the Synaxarion of 
Constantinople.” Whether or not these works were written later, these women’s 
extant vitae portray them as pious, middle-class, provincial housewives and 
victims of violent and uncouth husbands. As a hagiographical heroine, Thomais 
experienced a renewal of interest in her life in the Palaiologan era when two prose 
vitae and a metrical one were written in her honour. 

We must view these cases alongside or set against the prevailing model 
of female sanctity which, even in the age of Leo VI the Wise, was still that of 
monastic isolation in connection with either an urban convent or a ‘desert island’. 
To begin with, the Life of Theodora of Thessalonike (812-892), datable not long after 
the saint’s death, relates the story of a woman who, having been a victim of the 
Arab raids on the island of Aegina, migrated to Thessalonike together with her 
family. Once widowed, Theodora, along with her daughter Theopiste, joined St 
Stephen’s convent and remained a simple nun until the end of her life. For the most 
part, her vita, the work of the local presbyter Gregory, unfolds as an exchange of 
dialogues between the dramatis personae. It is the longest biography ever written 
for a holy woman in Byzantium and a multilayered account which embeds both 
a short biography of Antony, Archbishop of Thessalonike and Confessor, and an 
anti-iconoclastic discourse spoken by him and addressed to Leo V the Armenian 
(chs. 10-19). The particular care the writer took to provide chronological indications 
about the saint’s life betrays his concern to make his account credible. Moreover, in 
order to promote Theodora’s cult, he appends the account of the translation of her 
relics followed by a long series of posthumous miracles.” 

To some extent, Theodora’s fate matched that of her contemporary Athanasia 
of Aegina who, as a result of Arab piracy, lost her first husband and convinced her 
second husband to leave the world for a monastery while she became the abbess of 
a small group of nuns. Given that Theodore of Stoudios’ mother may have served 
as her exemplar, it is conceivable that her sketchy vita was copied in a manuscript 
of Stoudite provenance (Vaticanus gr. 1660) as early as 916. 

Integration of fictional elements into a narrative without impugning its 
historical veracity is also a prominent feature of the Life of St Theoktiste of Lesbos, 
indisputably a literary masterpiece from the pen of Niketas Magistros.” A deserted 
island in the Aegean Sea, subject to raids by Arab pirates, becomes a locus amænus 
for an artful re-adaptation of the late antique classic that was the vita of St Mary of 
Egypt. Even more incisively than its model-text, Niketas explored the onion-like 
effect of the technique of 'a story within a story'. Together with an admiral called 





7 For the intertextual relationship of St Mary's Life to that of St Macrina by St Gregory 


of Nyssa, see Constantinou, ‘A Byzantine Hagiographical Parody: Life of Mary the Younger’. 
76 Talbot, ‘Family Cults in Byzantium: the Case of St Theodora of Thessalonike’, 55-6 
and 61; and Efthymiadis, ‘Medieval Thessalonike and the Miracles of its Saints’, 58-62. 
7 On the author, see Westerink, Nicétas Magistros. Lettres d'un exilé (928-946), 23-38; and 
Pratsch, ‘Zur Herkunft des Niketas Magistros (* um 870-*frühestens 946/947) aus Lakonien’. 
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Himerios, the narrator of the vita was sent by Leo VI on a diplomatic mission to 
the Arabs on Crete but, owing to adverse winds, he ran aground on the island of 
Paros with its now famous church of Katapoliani (of which the author provides a 
rhetorical description). Symeon the hermit, whom they met there, told them a story 
transmitted to him by a hunter who, having become detached from his companions, 
had encountered the holy woman Theoktiste, who had communicated to him 
the story which forms the core of the vita. While a nun in Methymna on Lesbos, 
she had been seized by Arab pirates but managed to escape and then to live in 
the ‘wilderness’ for some 35 years. On the one hand, the hagiographer artfully 
combines historical reality with novelistic fiction; on the other, in order to capture 
the attention of a learned audience, he inserts occasional allusions to classical and 
post-classical literature. To sum up, although Niketas basically just ‘replaced’ 
the harlot Mary with the nun Theoktiste, his adaptation of the original story was 
written in a more elaborate fashion.” 

A far less literary Life is that of St Nicholas of Bounaina in Thessaly (BHG 2309) 
which survives in a post-Byzantine manuscript (codex 81 of the Monastery of the 
Transfiguration in Meteora) under the name of another Nicholas. The saint is said 
to have lived in the reign of Leo VI and to have suffered martyrdom during a raid 
by the Avars (Afápeic, perhaps a lapsus calami for "Apafec) on his native land. Its 
editor has argued in favour of a composition date later in the tenth century, but 
Kazhdan argued against the overall historicity of this vita.” 


The Tenth Century: the Intensification of the Centrifugal 
Tendency 


The intellectual history of tenth-century Byzantium is dominated by Leo VI's son, 
the Emperor Constantine VII Porphyrogennitos (913-959). His contribution to 
hagiography looks to have been based on a dual role as author (however dubious) 
and patron. A sermon on the Translation of the relics of St John Chrysostom, a 
narratio on the translation of the Holy Shroud (Mandylion) of Edessa, an oration 
on the translation of St Peter's chains and a long panegyric on the translation of 





7 See Kazhdan, ‘Hagiographical Notes (9-12)’, BZ 78 (1985), 49-50; and the most recent 
literary analysis by Jazdzewska, ‘Hagiographic Invention and Imitation: Niketas' Life of 
Theoktiste and its Literary Models'. 

” See his book review in VV 37 (1976), 278-9; and Kazhdan, ‘Hagiographical Notes 
(5-8)', 179-80. A later reworking by a certain Achaikos presbyter styled a paptopiov ... 
uetagpao0Èv and preserved in codex 94 of the Monastery of Hagia on the island of Andros is 
also worthy of note. 

80 A certain Gregory Referendarios pronounced a sermon on the same event: see 
Guscin, The Image of Edessa, 70-87. 
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the relics of St Gregory of Nazianzos have all been ascribed to him.? However, 
his general enthusiasm for recording and systematising existing knowledge, which 
resulted in collections of historical and scientific material, also found expression 
in the commissioning of the Synaxarion as well as in launching the Menologion of 
Symeon Metaphrastes.? Interestingly, not long after the death of his son Romanos 
II and, albeit in a single case, the genre of Miracula, which had been in short supply 
in the whole period under review, was revived. An anonymous compiler produced 
a collection of old and more recent miracles performed in one of the most famous 
shrines of the capital, the monastery of the Virgin of the Source, which lay outside 
the walls of the Byzantine capital. In the early fourteenth century this collection, 
now extant in a single manuscript (Vaticanus gr. 822), was reworked and enlarged 
by Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos in a much more elaborate fashion.? 

To be sure, during and after the period of Constantine Porphyrogennitos, 
when no new saints made their appearance in the imperial capital, original 
hagiographical output declined. In addition to the aforementioned vita A of 
Theodore of Stoudios and other enkomia to earlier saints, Theodore Daphnopates, 
a scholar in the emperor's entourage who served the courts of three consecutive 
emperors (Romanos I Lekapenos, Constantine Porphyrogennitos, Romanos II), 
delivered an Oration on the translation of the relics of the Hand of St John the Baptist in 
the imperial palace in 956.™ 

Significantly, new saints did not only hail from but were active in the provincial 
milieu of the western coast of Asia Minor, Greece and Cyprus.® As a rule, these 
saints were founders of a well-organised coenobitic monastery who, before or 
after this, led the life of a solitary hermit.* Furthermore, new holy mountains like 
Athos in Macedonia and Latros, Galesion and Kyminas in W. Asia Minor were 
now ranked equally with the imposing monastic centre that was Mt Olympos in 
Bithynia. ‘Barbarian’ raids, piracy and captivity, risks a still insecure population 
had to confront, retained their significance in the narrative of a hagiography which 
was provincial, but not lacking rhetorical flavour and compositional interest. 





3! Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (850-1000), 136-7; also Lemerle, Humanisme, 
270-72, who denies his authorship of any of these works. See, however, Flusin, ‘L’empereur 
etle Théologien: à propos de la Translation des reliques de Grégoire de Nazianze (BHG 728); 
and Flusin, ‘Le Panégyrique de Constantin VII le Porphyrogénnete pour la Translation des 
reliques de Grégoire le Théologien (BHG 728)’. 

8 On this endeavour and related questions raised, see Flusin, "L'empereur hagiographe', 
41-54. 

8 On these Miracula, see Talbot, ‘Two Accounts of Miracles at the Pege Shrine in 
Constantinople’; and Efthymiadis, ‘Le monastère de la Source à Constantinople et ses deux 
recueils de miracles: entre hagiographie et patriographie'; also Chapter 5, this volume. 

** On this author and a list of his hagiographical works, see Darrouzès and Westerink, 
Théodore Daphnopatès. Correspondance, 1-6. 

55 On South Italy, see Chapter 7, this volume. 

For a survey of the monasticism in the period, see Morris, Monks and Laymen in 
Byzantium, 843-1118. 
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Interestingly, despite the predominance of monastic saints, a certain increase in 
bishops is also observable. The vita of St Demetrianos, Bishop of Chytroi (Kythrea) 
on Cyprus (ca. 829/830-911/913), is a text couched in convoluted Greek with 
pretensions to sophistication, first revealed in its extensive preamble shot through 
with allusions to the writings of Pseudo-Dionysios. Left a widower within three 
months of his reluctant marriage at the age of 15, the saint followed first a monastic 
and then an ecclesiastical career. Although he remained in hiding for a long time 
to avoid the offer, he was eventually consecrated Bishop of Kythroi under extreme 
duress. His period of office would last for 25 years and only terminated in the early 
tenth century when the saint travelled to Baghdad to intercede with the caliph for 
the release of some fellow-countrymen, captured after an Arab attack on Cyprus. 
Interestingly, in spite of its learned and rhetorical character, the vita introduces 
scenes of rural life recounted in an extremely realistic fashion. 

The re-emergence of bishops is further illustrated in the work of Peter of Argos, 
who, like other more famous saints in the ninth century, was himself a practitioner 
of hagiography and homiletics. He seems to have lived between ca. 860 and the 
hard winter of 927/928 when his flock suffered famine, an allusion to which 
is apparently made in his vita. An ascetic for the best part of his life, Peter was 
convinced at an advanced age to take on the joint bishopric of Argos and Nauplion 
in the Peloponnese. His biography, which records a barbarian invasion - arguably 
to be identified with a Slav revolt — is the work of another bishop, Theodore of 
Nicaea, some of whose letters have survived. As a writer Peter of Argos extolled, on 
the one hand, traditional saints like Kosmas and Damianos and the martyr Barbara 
and on the other his older contemporary Athanasios Bishop of Methone (Modon) 
who was a native of Sicily and a victim of the Arab expansion there and whose only 
other attestation is in the Acts of the Photian Council of 879. His Funeral Oration is 
an eloquent text, low on concrete detail, but demonstrating the enthusiasm of the 
authors of this period - albeit expressed in negative terms - for classical learning.*” 

Another participant at the same Photian Council seems to have been Theokletos 
Bishop of Lakedaimon (Sparta) whose extremely rhetorical vita has been 
anonymously transmitted in a single fifteenth-century manuscript (Barberinus gr. 
585), which can provide a broad terminus ante quem for establishing its date. 

As the last in this list we should not forget Nikephoros, Bishop of Miletos, a 
eunuch saint whose life spanned the period from Romanos I Lakapenos' reign 
(920—944) to the end of the century. His convoluted biography, extant in a single, 
twelfth-century manuscript (Parisinus gr. 1181), was mostly set in Constantinople 
and on Mt Latros in W. Asia Minor where he established a monastery. According 
to his own testimony, his biographer, who cared much more about the monastic 
profile of his hero than his episcopal identity, must have been a Sicilian who had 
been an eyewitness to the disastrous ending of the Byzantine campaign in 964. 
Interestingly, despite his negative comments on classical learning, this author did 





9 On Peter of Argos, see Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (850-1000), 113-18; 
also Sideras, Die byzantinischen Grabreden, 104-7. 
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not shy away from citing not only Homer and Hesiod, but also Philostratos’ Life of 
Apollonios of Tyana (ch. 15). 

Before becoming the founder of a monastery himself, Nikephoros received the 
tonsure from Symeon, who was the successor of St Paul the Younger (955), founder 
of the Monastery of the Mother of God tou Stylou on Mt Latros. In the latter's 
biography, which adopts a linear narrative rich in realistic detail and with few 
rhetorical flourishes, the action is focused on the monastic life and local miracle- 
working. Nonetheless, the hagiographer's aim is to present Paul as a charismatic 
holy man who won wider acclaim: in addition to the Emperor Constantine VII, 
the Bulgarian Tsar Peter and the Pope both corresponded with him (chs. 27-8). 
St Paul's monastery apparently owed its name to a pillar set up and 'sanctified' by 
Athanasios, an iconophile confessor during the reign of Michael II (821—829). His 
relatively short period as a stylite (ch. 13) paled in comparison to that of St Loukas 
(879?—979) who, after a military career, spent no fewer than 40 years atop a pillar 
in the Eutropios quarter of Chalcedon across the Bosphoros from Constantinople. 
Introduced as his disciple in several autobiographical digressions, his hagiographer 
recounts in a lively and realistic fashion 23 miraculous episodes in the form of 
independent stories centred round the saint's column (chs. 23-41).9 

The determination of Michael Maleinos to follow the monastic path which 
ended in his founding a monastery on Mt Kyminas in Bithynia was kindled by 
the death of Leo VI (p. 5527??). Maleinos was the elder son of one of the wealthiest 
families of Cappadocia which, moreover, could already boast of a Cappadocian 
ancestor revered as saint. This was Eudokimos, who in the previous century 
was distinguished first for his philanthropic activity, then for his posthumous 
miracles.” Michael Maleinos' biographer was his long-standing pupil Theophanes 
who wrote during the reign of the saint's nephew, Nikephoros II Phokas (963-969), 
but, strangely enough, fails to mention Michael's more famous pupil, St Athanasios 
who later founded the Great Lavra, the first coenobitic monastery on Mt Athos.? 

Moving from the East to the Byzantine West, we meet Phantinos the Younger 
(ca. 902—ca. 974), a saint who, after leading a hermit's life in South Italy, settled 
in Thessalonike. His biographer, an anonymous local monk, emphasises his 


85 As the vita pays considerable attention to the saint's education, it was investigated in 


detail by Lemerle, Humanisme, 243—6. 

8 The literary value of this vita was duly stressed by Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine 
Literature (850—1000), 211-18. 

? Of the last two (posthumous) miracles (chs. 40-41), the second refers to the 
hagiographer's own rescue from a storm on the Bosphoros. 

?! The original vita of St Eudokimos is lost; the two extant high-flown vitae are by Symeon 
Metaphrastes and Constantine Akropolites (BHG 607 and 606). See Theodorakopoulos, ‘O 
Bíoc tov ootov Evdokipov kat ovvagr ayioAoytká xeiueva”. 

? On several issues raised by this vita, see Laiou, ‘The General and the Saint: Michael 
Maleinos and Nikephoros Phokas’; and Vlyssidou, ‘Quelques remarques concernant les 
activités de saint Michel Maléinos'. For St Athanasios’ two vitae see discussion in the next 
chapter. 
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presence in this city where he founded a monastery and was distinguished as a 
wonder-worker. The vita, preserved without its ending in a late tenth-century 
manuscript (Mosquensis gr. 478), was written in sophisticated Greek not long after 
986.? Among monastic saints active in Greece was also Loukas (896-953), styled 
the Younger or of ‘Stiris’, a location in Phokis (mod. S.W. Boeotia) close to which 
an impressive monastic complex sprang up around the saint's tomb (now known 
as the Monastery of Hosios Loukas). The child of a family from the island of Aegina 
which also fell victim to the Arab incursions, Loukas became noted for his feats of 
asceticism in the area around the Gulf of Corinth, which in the tenth century was 
beset by successive foreign invasions. His biography was based on information 
provided by the saint's relatives and, like that of his namesake the Stylite, includes 
a long final section describing miracles (chs. 83-97). Remarkably, this text was 
largely extrapolated by later hagiographers. 

Another biography set in Greece, more precisely in the Peloponnese, is the 
Life of St Theodore of Kythera, now extant in two sixteenth-century manuscripts. Its 
protagonist is said to have taken monastic vows in Rome after having abandoned 
family life. Unmoved by his wife's insistent attempts to persuade him to return 
home, he made the passage to the island of Kythera with the monk Antony as a 
companion. Nonetheless, soon afterwards, due to the raids by Arab pirates and 
other hardships, he was to find himself alone and died nine months later. His 
body was found incorrupt by some hunters from Monembasia and was buried 
on the island. The hagiographer named Leo claims merely to have ‘embellished’ 
the writings of a person acquainted with the saint's story (p. 289). A reference 
to ‘old Romanos’, i.e. the Emperor Romanos I Lakapenos (920—944), is the only 
chronological point of reference in this rather obscure and mediocre text which 
recalls the literary style of the Life of St Theoktiste of Lesbos. 


Constantinopolitan Hagiographical Fiction 


The centrifugal tendency which had been characteristic of hagiographical writing 
since the last decades of the ninth century did not remain unchallenged by 
Constantinopolitan hagiographers. A body of five or six extensive vitae, in which 
we should include the Lives of Theoktiste of Lesbos and Theodore of Edessa," blurred 





? As has been shown, the author recycled passages from the hagiographies of Cyril 


of Skythopolis and the Life of Theophanes the Confessor by Methodios; see Follieri, La vita 
di San Fantino il Giovane, 282-92 and. Krausmiiller, ‘Borrowings from Methodius’ Life of 
Theophanes in the Life of Fantinus the Younger’. Further discussion of this vita in Chapter 7, 
this volume. 

% Unlike the Life of St Theoktiste which is an earlier Constantinopolitan composition, 
the Life of Theodore of Edessa, according to its most recent commentator, dates from the tenth 
century; see Griffith, "The Life of Theodore of Edessa: History, Hagiography, and Religious 
Apologetics...’. See also Chapter 6, this volume. 
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the borders between historical fact and fiction. Though ‘invented’, their holy 
heroes were inscribed in a historical context (either in the remote or the recent 
past) not devoid of glaring anachronisms and various non sequitur. Interestingly, 
it is striking that this ‘fictional’ hagiography made its appearance when texts of an 
eschatological character like the so-called Apocalypse of Anastasia and the Theotokos 
Apocalypse were also in vogue.” 

To begin with, the Life of St Andrew the Fool for Christ was a text with a remarkably 
wide circulation as it survives, in whole or in part, in some 90 codices while its 
popularity even extended to the Slav world. Using a kind of pen-name, the 
author calls himself ‘Nikephoros, Presbyter of Hagia Sophia’ and is introduced 
in the narrative as the saint’s contemporary. Arguments about the chronology of 
this vita have involved dates between the seventh and the tenth century, the latter 
being the most convincing.” The figure of the saint and the urban environment in 
which he is placed are reminiscent of St Symeon of Emesa, the emblematic holy 
fool of late antiquity, yet a tendency to tone down the characteristics of extravagant 
behaviour is readily discernible. Notably, author, hero and story are transferred 
to the fifth century and the reign of Leo I (457-474). Andrew is a Scythian slave 
brought to Constantinople and enrolled in the service of a certain protospatharios 
Theognostos. But, unlike Symeon, he is not a monk nor does he ever aim to be. 
His vita is a succession of narratives, mostly stories about demonic appearances, 
dreams, visions and even ‘questions and answers’ about the meaning of biblical 
passages. In one such 'question-and-answer' pattern the author embeds a long 
eschatological digression in which Andrew prophesies the end of the world to his 
disciple Epiphanios, who was purportedly to become Patriarch of Constantinople.’ 

The hero of the contemporary Life of St Basil the Younger is a similar outsider. 
Captured as a spy on an Anatolian mountain, Basil is driven to the capital and 
tortured by the parakoimomenos Samonas. Once released, he is offered hospitality 
by John, a man whom he had previously cured. Unlike Andrew the Fool, Basil 
was not exposed to public disdain, but was introduced into various households 
where he operated either as a wonder-worker or as a foreteller of some imminent 





°° Tt is thus no accident that two of them include large sections of ‘visionary’ literature. 


On tenth-century apocalyptic texts, see Baun, Tales from Another Byzantium. Celestial Journey 
and Local Community in the Medieval Greek Apocrypha; and Timotin, Visions, prophéties et pouvoir 
à Byzance, 283-342. 

% The oldest known witness of this vita is an uncial fragment contained in Monacensis 
gr. 443 which probably dates to the second half of the tenth century. 

? According to the editor of the vita, L. Rydén, it must have been written between 
950 and 1000: see The Life of St Andrew the Fool, vol. I, 41-56; by contrast, it was Mango's 
contention that the Life must date from the late seventh century: see ‘The Life of St Andrew 
the Fool Reconsidered'. An article rich in observations on the literary portrait of the holy fool 
(salos) is Grosdidier de Matons, ‘Les themes de l'édification dans la Vie d' André Salos’. For 
other more recent discussions, see Ludwig, Sonderformen byzantinischer Hagiographie und ihr 
literarisches Vorbild, 220-90; Ivanov, Holy Fools in Byzantium and Beyond, 139-73. 

98 This long passage is known as the Apocalypse of Andrew the Fool (Salos); see Rydén, 
‘The Andrew Salos Apocalypse: Greek Text, Translation, and Commentary’. 
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evil. In that capacity, namely predicting the fate of more or less prominent 
individuals, he was indirectly involved in the politics of his time, namely the 
first half of the tenth century. With a possible terminus post quem of 956, Basil’s 
biography witnessed several translations into medieval and ‘modern’ languages 
and has survived in ‘extensive’ and ‘partial’ versions which make reconstructing 
its original and making a critical edition a far from easy task. In its most extensive 
form it must have comprised eight sections alternating historical information 
with biographical-hagiographical narrative.” Considerable space is allotted to 
three visions which were granted to Gregory, the saint’s follower and alleged 
biographer. In the second vision (BHG 263, pp. 10-48), Gregory visits the saint’s 
heavenly mansion, meets his housekeeper Theodora and hears about the 21 toll- 
booths (teAwvia) which await and judge the soul once it departs from the body; 
in the third vision (BHG 264, pp. 12-174) he is allowed a long look at the Second 
Coming and the Last Judgment. 

Apart from both being written in a rather simple prose-style as befits their 
humble profile, the Lives of Andrew and Basil bear obvious resemblances to one 
another not only in terms of thematic orientation, their main heroes' portrayal and 
the introduction of a ‘fictitious’ author into the plot,” but also in their underlying 
message. As has been shown, their authors' principal aim was not to establish a 
certain cult ina particular holy site, but to level criticism against the Church and the 
monastic establishment of their day. It is thus no accident that, whether implicitly 
(as in the Life of Andrew) or explicitly (as in the Life of Basil), both hagiographers 
reserve no favourable comments on patriarchs and monks.!0! 

Though arguably of a later date, the vita of St Niphon can be compared with 
the previous two by virtue of its overall novelistic character, anachronisms and 
its loose series of episodes mostly referring to the hero's ecstatic experiences, the 
most noteworthy being his vision of the Last Judgment (chs. 82-94). Niphon is said 
to have lived in the fourth century in the Byzantine capital until he finally became 
bishop of the fictitious town of Konstantiniana in Egypt. The text has either been 
transmitted anonymously or under the name of the hieromonk Peter.'? 





? For the taxonomy of the fully-fledged vita, see Angelidi, ‘0 Bios ro óoíov BociAg(ov toò 


Néov, 32-40. 

100 On this feature, see Rydén, ‘Fiction and Reality in the Hagiographer's Self- 
Presentation'. 

101 More details about the interrelations of these two texts in Magdalino, ‘“What We 
Heard in the Lives of the Saints We have Seen with Our Own Eyes": the Holy Man as Literary 
Text in Tenth-Century Constantinople'. Another useful discussion is that by Kazhdan, A 
History of Byzantine Literature (850—1000), 185—200. 

102 For this vita, see Rydén, ‘The Date and the Life of St Niphon (BHG 1317z)'; and 
Kazhdan, A History of Byzantine Literature (850—1000), 200-203. According to Rydén's 
reconstruction, it must date from the first half of the eleventh century though he does not 
totally exclude the possibility of a date before 1000; ibid., 36. In the same study Rydén 
pointed out similarities between this Life and that of St Andrew the Fool, 38-40. 
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Unlike the three previous cases, the author of the vita of St Irene, abbess of the 
Monastery of Chrysobalanton in Constantinople, is not introduced as a contemporary 
of the heroine, nor does she care to conceal that.'? Irene was a Cappadocian of 
aristocratic descent who came to the capital to participate in a bride-show for the 
Emperor Michael III (842-867) but who, on hearing that selection had already been 
made, entered the aforementioned convent. As a woman impervious to temptation, 
she became its superior and remained attached to it for life. Though a text with 
obvious historical inaccuracies and filled with fictitious elements, it stands out by 
virtue of its skilfully narrated episodes. In particular those related to magic and 
demonology, which constitute the core of the narrative, succeed in presenting the 
quiet life of a ‘holy nun’ as adventurous as possible. Internal evidence points to a 
date of composition during the reign of Basil II (after 989-1025). As its editor has 
suggested, it must have been the work of a female member of the Gouber family, 
to which the saint was related." 

Another text which, by virtue of its novelistic leitmotivs, can be attached 
to the same group of fictional hagiography is the lengthy Life of St Gregentios. 
The date of this Life has recently been moved from the mid-ninth to the mid- 
tenth century and its place of composition has been transferred from Rome to 
Constantinople.’ Born in Lyplianes (mod. Ljubljana in Slovenia) in the land 
of the Avars, Gregentios embarked upon an adventurous itinerary which took 
him from Italy (mainly Milan and Rome) to Yemen where, at the invitation of 
Elesboam, king of Ethiopia and conqueror of the people of the Homerites, he was 
appointed archbishop in the town of Taphar in the time of 'Ioustinos (Justin II) the 
Emperor of the Romans’. Edifying sermons and visions propel the narrative in a 
continuous fashion to its culmination, the hero's missionary work in the South of 
the Arabian peninsula. 

Finally, the fictional and the paradox run through the Spiritually Beneficial 
Tales surviving in a fairly long list of manuscripts under the name of Paul Bishop 
of Monembasia who in the aforementioned Life of St Paul of Latros appears as a 
resident of Constantinople in 955. His tales, 10 of which can be regarded as his 
genuine work, must be postdating the death of the emperor Constantine VII in 
959. They revive a genre which enjoyed a wide currency until the end of late 
antiquity and can excite the modern reader not only by their simple style and 
the originality in the way they are narrated, but also by their large geographical 
distribution which extends from Africa to Constantinople. 





103 Cf. Rosenqvist, The Life of St Irene Abbess of Chrysobalanton, XXVII and XXIX; for an 
analysis of the vita see Constantinou, Female Corporeal Performances, ch. 4 (pp. 127-61). 

104 See Rosenqvist, The Life of St Irene Abbess of Chrysobalanton, XXXVIII-XLIII. 

105 Berger, Life and Works of Saint Gregentios, 40-45. 
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The Culmination of a Flourishing Period: the Synaxarion of 
Constantinople and the Metaphrastic Menologion 


Although they gathered momentum in the mid-tenth century, hagiographical 
collections were not unprecedented in Byzantium in this period. As early as the first 
decades of the ninth century attestations to collections of vitae organised according to 
the liturgical calendar are provided by Theodore of Stoudios in his correspondence 
and some marginal notes referring to the scribal activity of the future patriarch 
Methodios." Moreover, it is in the same period that we first encounter both the 
systematic upgrading of old Passions by contemporary hagiographers and the use 
of the term metaphrasis in the sense of ‘rewriting’ and the stylistic ‘improvement’ 
of a given text. Evidently, none of these collections was to enjoy the authority 
and transmission of the Metaphrastic Menologion. In a similar vein, the technique 
of abridging a full vita, as encountered in the Synaxarion of the Great Church of 
Constantinople, was not without precedent in Byzantine hagiography. Anticipating 
the compilers of the Synaxarion, Cyril of Skythopolis would conclude his sixth- 
century Lives of Palestinian holy monks by providing an abridged version of the 
saint’s biography. 

Nonetheless, the novelty in the production of the Menologion and the Synaxarion 
lay in the role played by imperial patronage and a team of collaborators. Notably, the 
official Church had no hand in the compilation of either collection. In the case of the 
Menologion, Symeon surnamed Metaphrastes was the lay ‘editor-in-chief’, whereas 
the compilation of the Synaxarion was undertaken at the behest of Constantine VII 
Porphyrogennitos and under the guidance of the deacon and librarian Evaristos, 
whose name we meet in the letter which introduces this collection, now extant only 
in an Arabic translation.! It is somewhat unclear whether it was initially conceived 
as a liturgical book intended for services in Hagia Sophia or just as a collection of 
abridged saints’ Lives like the sumptuously illustrated and misleadingly named 
Menologion (in fact, it was a synaxarion) of Constantine’s grandson Basil II (976- 
1025), now preserved in Vaticanus gr. 1613.!9 At any rate, sooner or later, the 
Synaxarion, consisting of potted biographies and indications of the churches in 
which the relevant commemoration (synaxis) was held achieved the widespread 
dissemination of a 'sacred' book, subsequently acquiring several redactions and 





106 See Ehrhard, Uberlieferung, vol. 1, 21-3. 

107 For the Arabic translation attesting to the name of Evaristos, see Sauget, Premières 
recherches sur l'origine et les caractéristiques des synaxaires melkites (XI-XVII? siècles), 32-5. 
Nonetheless, synaxaria may have been created already in the reign of Leo VI: see Synax.CP, 
cols. X-XI; followed also by Luzzi, ‘Note sulla recensione del Sinassario di Constantinopoli 
patrocinata da Constantino VII Porfirogenito'; and Odorico, 'Idéologie politique, production 
littéraire et patronage au X° siécle: L'empereur Constantin VII et le synaxariste Évariste', 
who opts for a date in the early tenth century for the initial composition. 

108 Cf Flusin, ‘L'empereur’, 41-7. 
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more specifically geographically oriented versions which concentrated on local 
saints. 

Likewise organised in accordance with the feasts of the ecclesiastical calendar, 
the Menologion of Symeon Metaphrastes was a commissioned work and, as shown 
by the number of manuscripts (ca. 700) in which it has been preserved, one that 
won considerable acclaim. Symeon was a high-ranking imperial official owing 
his surname to his major undertaking, the reworking of older hagiographical 
texts. Several occurrences of the same name during the tenth century have made 
it difficult to establish a secure floruit for him. Recent studies tend to assign the 
compilation of the Menologion not to the reign of Constantine VII but to the early 
years of the reign of Basil II and identify him in all likelihood with Symeon the 
Logothete, author of a Chronicle under that name. 

The Metaphrastic corpus consists of 148 texts written after collation and 
conflation of earlier vitae and Passions, a task now shown to have been conducted 
meticulously and with ‘philological’ professionalism. The efforts of Symeon and his 
team were concentrated on prefixing new prefaces to each text, purging linguistic 
features which appeared 'demotic' and, where deemed necessary, toning down the 
rhetorical excesses of elaborately written models. Previous views which tended to 
denigrate the Metaphrastic endeavour, considering it a barrier to the survival of 
‘genuine’ hagiography, have now given way to less biased approaches.!° If we are 
to believe his most famous encomiast, Michael Psellos, the leading literary figure 
of the eleventh century, Symeon did not change the substance of the texts but 
rather emended erroneous forms, not by introducing new concepts but simply by 
shifting the shape of the words (BHG 1675, ed. Fisher, v. 255ff.). However, it is true 
that, apart from its rejection of rhetorical excesses, the Metaphrastic collection was 
marked by a ‘pragmatic’ spirit and a tendency to offer a more human rendering of 
saintly feats. 

Certainly, at the turn of the first Christian millennium, the emergence of new 
saints had become a rare phenomenon. However, to suggest that hagiography 
was also on the wane is a modern view which hardly takes into account the 
contemporary literary climate and social sentiments. As a matter of fact, the 
reforms of the Synaxarion and the Metaphrastic Menologion represented a peak, a 
culmination, in a highly creative period. 





19 See Peyr, ‘Zur Umarbeitung rhetorischer Texte durch Symeon Metaphrastes’; 
Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes. Rewriting and Canonization; Hegel, ‘Hagiography under the 
Macedonians: the Two Recensions of the Metaphrastic Menologium'; Rapp, 'Byzantine 
Hagiographers as Antiquarians, Seventh to Ninth Centuries', 34-6; Kazhdan, A History 
of Byzantine Literature (850—1000), 231-47; and Franco, ‘Le vite di Simeone Metafrasta. 
Osservazioni sulla tecnica compositiva'. 
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Tools 


Students of the hagiography of this period can benefit from two important research 
tools: first, the Dumbarton Oaks Hagiography Database (DOHD) which provides 
access to the hagiographical texts of the eighth through the tenth centuries (chiefly 
historical biographies and Synaxarion notices) for those looking for all kinds of 
information and is supplied with very useful entries on each saint followed by 
a comprehensive bibliography (up to the year 1996); and second, the six-volume 
Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit (641—867), which includes detailed entries 
on all the saints of this period [ed. R.-J. Lilie et al., v. 1-6 (Berlin 1998-2002)]. This 
is preceded by a volume of Prolegomena with a discussion of the sources, including 
hagiography (pp. 52-146). Entries on the saints of this period can also be found in 
more concise form in the Prosopography of the Byzantine Empire (PBE) edited by J.R. 
Martindale and available on a CD-ROM. 
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Scholarly opinion generally recognises the period from the end of Iconoclasm to 
the end of the tenth century as the high point of Byzantine hagiography. Milestone 
compositions of this period include the Menologion of Symeon Metaphrastes and 
the Synaxarion of Constantinople. The Palaiologan period, the subject of the following 
chapter, is also generally recognised as an important one for hagiography. The 
intervening two centuries have usually been thought of as a period of decline, a 
void between two flourishing periods of hagiographic production. Nevertheless, a 
more careful consideration of developments in hagiographic production in these 
two centuries in the light of the diverse circumstances that marked the political 
history and spiritual life of Byzantium of the period may, if not overturn, at least 
re-orient the prevailing view. 

Scholarship has for a long time characterised the eleventh and especially 
the twelfth century as particularly unproductive and disappointing as regards 
Byzantine hagiography.' This judgement is based on the general observation 
that the number of vitae of new saints declines dramatically by comparison with 
production of original hagiographic texts about saints active during the period of 
Iconoclasm in the preceding centuries. 

On the basis of the surviving evidence we can classify the hagiographical 
production of these two centuries into two main categories: large collections and 
discrete groups of Lives of both old and new saints. A final category includes 
speeches and enkomia that reflect the polished rhetoric of the twelfth century and 
the engagement of Byzantine intellectuals who, from the eleventh century on, 
played a key role in the flowering of the imperial and patriarchal schools of rhetoric, 





1 Cf Beck, Kirche, 271; and Magdalino, ‘The Byzantine Holy Man in the Twelfth 
Century’, 52-3. 
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philosophy and law. Geographical distribution may also serve as a criterion for 
analysing hagiographical texts of the period, many of which were composed by 
people living on the periphery of Byzantium. This continues a trend first apparent 
at the end of the ninth century. 


The Eleventh Century: the Century of Hagiographic Collections 


In Byzantium the eleventh century comes hard on the heels of the intellectual high 
point of the Macedonian era and the military successes of Emperor Basil II. The 
hagiographic literature of the eleventh century is characterised by the continuation 
and standardisation of the more or less successful attempts, going back to the ninth 
century, to organise the great hagiographic collections, particularly in the form of 
menologia and synaxaria. All these collections, as has been repeatedly emphasised, 
served to inhibit the further composition of original texts about new saints at least 
during the eleventh century. This observation applies particularly to the famous 
Menologion of Symeon Metaphrastes, the compilation of which, in the incomplete 
form in which it exists today, is dated to the last decades of the tenth century? 
However, its ‘publication’ is dated to the eleventh century, after the death of Basil IL, 
when the first illuminated manuscripts of the Metaphrastic Menologion appeared.* 
The Typikon and the Synagoge, a group of texts from the Evergetis monastery in 
Constantinople, confirm the liturgical use of the Menologion during the exact same 
period. Furthermore, an attempt to supplement the Menologion during the reign 
of Alexios I Komnenos is documented in the prologue to the Menologion of John 
Xiphilinos the Younger, preserved in a Georgian translation. 





? For the earlier and more recent bibliography, see Hondridou, ‘0 Kwvotavtivog 
© Movoudyog kai rj £moyü tov, 151-231; Efthymiadis, ‘L'enseignement secondaire à 
Constantinople pendant les XI° et XII° siècles’. 

3 On the basis of the distribution of hagiographic texts in the Metaphrastic Menologion, 
it has been suggested that his efforts were interrupted and left incomplete after he was 
expelled from the imperial court of Basil II; see Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes, 114-20. 

^ See Hogel, Symeon Metaphrastes, 127ff.; Hegel, ‘Hagiography under the Macedonians: 
The Two Recensions of the Metaphrastic Menologion’, 223, where he suggests that the official 
‘publication’ of the Metaphrastic Menologion was realised by Basil II’s brother, Constantine 
VIII (1025-1028). For most of the 40 illustrated Metaphrastic manuscripts, see Delegiannis- 
Dore, ^Ioropnyéva xeipóypa«a toò MrvoAoyíou tod Zvuewv toô Meta~paoti’; Anderson, "The 
Common (Studite) Origin of the Moscow Menologium and Jerusalem Gregory'; Patterson 
Ševčenko, Illustrated Manuscripts of the Metaphrastian Menologion; Metsani, "Acc, Napa A46. 
"Eva “otovditiKo” urvoAóyro amo TO tpito tétapto TOÔ 110v aiwva’; Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes, 
151ff. 

5 Cf Hegel, ‘Hagiography under the Macedonians’, 224—5; and Patterson Ševčenko, 
‘The Evergetis Synaxarion and the Celebration of a Saint in Twelfth-Century Art and Liturgy’. 

€ For Xiphilinos’ Menologion, see Beck, Kirche, 630; Hagel, Symeon Metaphrastes, 117-18. 
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The best known Menologion collection from this period is the so-called Menologion 
of Basil II (Vaticanus gr. 1613).’ Probably dating to the beginning of the eleventh 
century, this collection covers the months from September to February and is 
unique among synaxaria for its artistic value. Pages are evenly divided between 
the text of the synaxarion and 430 detailed illuminations of outstanding artistic 
quality. The decoration of this manuscript is extraordinary; though a variation on 
the Synaxarion of the Church of Constantinople (recension B*), it presents noteworthy 
differences from the original both as a synaxarion and in its calendar of feasts.’ The 
testimony of Nikephoros Ouranos, a Byzantine official in the service of Basil II, 
should also be seen in this context. In one of his letters Nikephoros refers to the 
compilation of a hagiographic collection by Nicholas, Metropolitan of Neokaisarea.? 

The tradition of menologion collections compiled under the aegis of the imperial 
court in Constantinople was an important one. Two more such collections, also 
deriving from the Metaphrastic Menologion and written in a literary style, were the 
Imperial Menologia A and B. These collections can be dated between the end of the 
tenth and the eleventh centuries." 

Verse synaxaria constitute another type of collection. Metrical hagiographic texts 
first appear at the end of the tenth century with the iambic Passio of St Panteleimon 
by John Geometres.!! Verse synaxaria were collections of hagiographic epigrams 
for all the feasts and commemorations of saints included in the Synaxarion of 
the Church of Constantinople. Christophoros Mitylenaios, a Byzantine official and 
the most important poet of the eleventh century, is generally recognised as the 
author of this genre in Byzantium. His work is considered the forerunner of the 
work of other poets and epigrammatists of the period including John Mauropous 





7 See Der Nersessian, ‘Remarks on the Date of the Menologium and the Psalter Written 


for Basil I’. 

5 See Luzzi, ‘El "Menologio de Basilio II” y el semestre invernal de la recensio B* del 
Sinaxario de Constantinopla'. 

9 Nilkephoros Ouranos composed at least three hagiographic texts (BHG 1675c, 1690, 
BHG Nov. Auct. 1762m). Cf. Krausmiiller, ‘Religious Instruction for Laypeople in Byzantium: 
Stephen of Nicomedia, Nicephorus Ouranos, and the Pseudo-Athanasian Syntagma ad 
quendam politicum’, 246. On Nicholas of Neokaisarea, see Halkin, ‘Un hagiographe byzantin 
méconnu?'. 

? For these menologia and the question of their dating, see Detorakis, “H xpovoAóynon 
Tob avtokpatopikoò unvodoyiov tod B. LatySev’, who reaffirmed the old suggestion by 
LatySev that the imperial Menologion A must be dated to the tenth century. Part of it, 
together with 25 texts for January, was located in the Library of Baltimore and was edited by 
Halkin, Le ménologe impérial de Baltimore. See also D' Aiuto, ‘Nuovi elementi per la datazione 
del Menologio Imperiale: I copisti degli esemplari miniati'; and "Note ai manoscritti del 
Menologio Imperiale'. The Menologion transmitted in codex Koutloumousiou 13 (twelfth- 
century) has been labelled as imperial Menologion B and includes 28 hagiographic texts for 
the months February and March and others for April and May: see Halkin and Festugiere, 
Dix textes inédits tirés du Ménologe impérial de Koutloumous. 

1! See Lauxtermann, ‘John Geometres - Poet and Soldier’, 363-4; Demoen, ‘John 
Geometres Iambic Life of Saint Panteleemon: Text, Genre and Metaphrastic Style'. 
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and Theodore Prodromos. Christophoros compiled four verse synaxaria (BHG 
1617qI, 1617qII, 1617qIII, BHG Nov. Auct. 1617gIV), two in the classical iambics 
and hexameter, and two in the hymnographic form of stichera and canons.” The 
value of these verse synaxaria is shown by their rich manuscript tradition and their 
introduction into a family of codices (recension M*) of the Synaxarion of the Church 
of Constantinople. 

Theodore Prodromos, the most important poet of the twelfth century, imitated 
both the style and content of the work of Mitylenaios. He compiled a small 
collection of single-verse hagiographic epigrams for the whole ecclesiastical year 
(BHG 1617s), together with a group of four-line hagiographic and festal epigrams 
(BHG 1617t).“ Other small verse collections appear at the same time, though these 
were composed in the form of liturgical canons. Their composers, most of them 
monks (Sergios, Michael, Arsenios),! make only a few superficial changes to the 
names of the saints commemorated in the work of Mitylenaios. 

Yet another collection of the eleventh century presents particular interest. This 
work belongs to the cycle of texts from the Evergetis monastery and its compiler is 
Paul, the monastery's founder. For this reason the collection is known today simply 
as the Evergetinos, although it was originally entitled Collection of divinely-spoken 
sayings and teachings of the God-bearing and holy Fathers (BHG 1450s). The structure 
of this florilegium differs from corresponding earlier collections by virtue of being 
divided into four books. Recent studies have shown that excerpts from collected 
hagiographic sources (i.e. the Apophthegmata Patrum, Gregory Dialogus and the 
Metaphrastic Menologion) predominate, together with independent vitae such as 
that of St Antony, a lost vita of Euthymios bishop of Madytos, and especially the 
vita of St Synkletike.'® 

It is worth noting that many hagiographic texts were also included in collections 
of homilies, mostly created on the basis of the Sunday Gospel readings for the 
liturgical year, and certain commemorations of saints from the fixed festal calendar 
and known as Homiliaria. These collections, which began to be compiled in the 
eleventh century in the circle of the Constantinople patriarchate, are known today 


? See Follieri, I Calendari in metro innografico di Cristoforo Mitileneo, I, 8-15 (with an 


extensive introduction on the language, metrics, sources and influence of the work of 
Christophoros on later composers of epigrams). 

3 Acconcia Longo, Il Calendario Giambico in Monostici di Teodoro Prodromo, 93-137. 
Giannelli, ‘Tetrastici di Teodoro Prodromo sulle feste fisse e sui santi del calendario 
bizantino'. Cf. Hórandner, Theodoros Prodromos, 45-8; and Romano, ‘Un nuovo frammento 
dei tetrastici di Teodoro Prodromo sulle feste fisse e sui santi del calendario bizantino’. 

5 See Darrouzés, ‘Les calendriers byzantins en vers'; Follieri, I Calendari in metro 
innografico, 272-312. 

€ It was under this title Evergetinos - and not the intitial one of the 1783 edition - that it 
was re-edited in the twentieth century. See the dissertation of the hieromonk Patapios, The 
Monk and Others: A Critical Reading of the Evergetinos. For the structure and its sources, see 
articles in Mullett and Kirby, Work and Worship at the Theotokos Evergetis 1050—1200. 


4 
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as the Patriarchal Homiliaria I and II." They are attributed to the patriarchs John VII 
Xiphilinos (1064-1075) and John VIII Agapetos (1111-1134) and include numerous 
homilies with hagiographic content (BHG 428, 843x, 1394c, 1431b, 1473c, 1617f, 
1945b, 1982n, 2106, 2335, 2338 and BHG 416, 1929k, 1945k, 1945p). 

There is no evidence of the systematic development of collections of miracles 
during the period under examination. Nevertheless, as in earlier periods, such 
compilations are recorded as being produced both in Constantinople and in 
provincial Byzantine centres such as Thessalonike and Trebizond by church 
officials of the corresponding metropolitan sees. A small collection presents 
the miracles of St Photeine (BHG 1541m) in her church in Chalkoprateia.? The 
continuation of the strong tradition of collections documenting the miracles of the 
patron saint of Thessalonike St Demetrios is also attested. This is the work of the 
learned twelfth-century metropolitan of the city Niketas, otherwise mostly known 
for his canonical work, but also for some minor works of hagiography (BHG 918n, 
1832). Niketas compiled a collection of 16 miracles (BHG 531m), which he took 
mainly from the first two collections of the miracles of St Demetrios, also taking 
two miracles from the saint’s second Passio (Passio altera), and drawing freely 
on other relevant narratives. Most probably the third collection of miracles of St 
Demetrios (BHG 524-31) belongs to the same period, if we accept that the man 
from Thessalonike who was cured of a serious eye disease by a mosaic icon of St 
Demetrios in Constantinople, as narrated in the first miracle of the collection, is 
to be identified with John the Deacon and Maistor (i.e. teacher), who compiled a 
text defending the cult of saints against the views of John Italos and recording his 
personal cure." 

Finally, between 1010 and 1030, while still resident in his native town of 
Trebizond, John Xiphilinos, a gifted intellectual in the ambit of Michael Psellos and 
future patriarch of Constantinople John VII (1064-1075), composed a collection of 
10 miracles of St Eugenios (BHG 610). In his youth Xiphilinos also compiled a Passio 
of St Eugenios and his companions (BHG 609z), a work without any particular 
literary merit.” 





17 See Katsaros, 'Iwávvnç Kaotayovitng, 378-87; and recent edition of the Homiliarium 


II by Xentaras, Fepuavod B' [1222-1240] Kupiakoópóptov fto MatpiapxiKov 'OuUuáptov B’ Kata 
tovc Ev Haptotois KwdiKac. 

18 See Talbot and Kazhdan, ‘The Byzantine Cult of St. Photeine’. 

1) For these collections, see Kaltsoyianni et al., ‘H @gooaAovikn ott] Butavuvr| Aoyotexvia. 
Pnrtopikà kai AytoAoyikà Keiueva, 140-41. 

? On Xiphilinos’ work in Trebizond, see Rosenqvist, Some Remarks on the Passions 
of St Eugenios of Trebizond and their Sources’; and Rosenqvist, ‘Byzantine Trebizond: A 
Provincial Literary Landscape’, 37-8. 
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Old and New Saints 


The production of individual hagiographic texts, i.e. vitae or enkomia not belonging 
to the hagiographic collections discussed above, did not stop in the last decades 
of the tenth century, the period when the Metaphrastic Menologion and the 
Synaxarion of Constantinople were assembled. Both in the heart of the empire and in 
the provinces vitae appeared such as those of St Loukas the Stylite (BHG 2239), St 
Phantinos the Younger (BHG Nov. Auct. 2366z), Nikephoros of Miletos (BHG 1338), 
the anonymous vita of St Irene of Chrysobalanton, and that of St Mary the Younger 
(BHG 1164) which, although discussed in the preceding chapter, probably belong 
to the eleventh century. To these may be added other texts about contemporary 
saints composed during this period, although these works have now utterly 
vanished. A characteristic example is the Byzantine monk Nicholas the Pilgrim (or 
Nicholas of Trani) (d. 1094) who originally came from Steiris in Phokis, but later 
lived in Italy. Today only Latin hagiographic texts about Nicholas are known, but 
analysis of elements of his Latin vita (BHL 6223) allows us to infer the pre-existence 
of a Greek original.”! 

An important catalyst in the decline of hagiographic production in the eleventh 
century, notwithstanding the crystallisation of the content of the great collections 
of menologia and synaxaria, was the contesting of the elevation of new saints. During 
this period the view was widespread that it was no longer possible to become a 
saint. The philosophical position of the philosopher John Italos, a pupil of Psellos, 
who called into question all miracles attributed to Christ, the Theotokos, and the 
saints, also had some influence in this respect. Our most important sources for 
this dual contestation are two texts, the first originating with Niketas Stethatos 
characteristically entitled Against those who accuse the saints (Kata à&yvokatmyópov),? 
and the second by the aforementioned John the Deacon and Maistor, against those 
who called into question the cult of the saints and argued that saints could not help 
the living, especially after their deaths.* The force of these disputes is apparent 
from many passages in the work of St Symeon the New Theologian, and from 
the prefaces to hagiographic works of this period such as the Lives of St Nikon 
Metanoeite and of St Clement (Kliment) of Ohrid.” 

Apart from the elaboration and composition of hagiographic texts relating to 
martyrs, such as the recently published anonymous Enkomion of St Panteleimon 
(BHG 1418c), dated to between 1050 and 1080 and securely ascribed to Michael 





2! See Efthymiadis, ‘D'Orient en Occident mais étranger aux deux mondes. Messages et 


renseignements tirés de la Vie de saint Nicolas le Pèlerin (BHL 6223)’. 
22 Paschalidis, “O dvékSotog Aóyog tod Nikifta EtnAdrov Katk dyiokatny6pwv xai ń 
auprofrtnon tis aylotntas otò BuGavtto Kata TOV 11° aiwva’, 515-18. 
23 Gouillard, "Léthargie des ames et culte des saints: un plaidoyer inédit de Jean Diacre 
et Maistór'. Cf. Dagron, ‘L'ombre d'un doute: L'hagiographie en question, VI-XT siecle’, 67. 
2 Cf. S. Paschalidis, “O &véxdotoc Aóyoc', 499-500. 
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Psellos, this period also witnessed a tendency to chronicle saints of the iconoclastic 
period, a trend that continued into the Palaiologan period. There are five vitae of 
St John of Damascus (BHG 884a, 885b) and of his adoptive brother Kosmas of 
Maiouma (BHG 394ab, 395)/* dated mainly to the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
The verse vita of St Theodore of Stoudios (BHG 1755m) by Stephanos Meles, written 
in iambics, is also dated to the twelfth century.” 

The hagiographic text that most clearly represents a reaction against the 
contention that the ‘age of saints’ had come to an end was perhaps the most 
important example of eleventh-century Constantinopolitan hagiography: the 
extensive vita of St Symeon the New Theologian (BHG 1692), the most important 
theologian of that period (949-1022). Symeon, a spiritual leader with roots in 
the Stoudios monastery, shows himself a defender of the cult of the saints by 
promoting his spiritual father Symeon the Pious as a candidate for sainthood. 
This campaign brought him into conflict both with his main theological adversary 
Stephanos, former bishop of Nikomedeia, and with the patriarchate itself.” We 
learn from the vita that its author, Niketas Stethatos, was both St Symeon’s disciple 
and editor of his theological works. Niketas, a hieromonk and abbot of the Stoudios 
monastery during the decisive period of the schism between east and west, was a 
biographer worthy of a theologian of Symeon's stature.” Basing his work on his 
personal experience, as well as on that of other persons from Symeon’s circle, and 
on autobiographical information drawn from the saint's works, Niketas composed 
the vita in two versions. The lengthier version has been lost, but even so the extant 
Life, composed around 1054, is itself a comprehensive text, providing a detailed 
narration of Symeon's spiritual journey, deeds and miracles. 

Another important figure for Byzantine monasticism during this period was 
the founder of coenobitic Athonite monasticism, St Athanasios the Athonite. Born 
in Trebizond between 925 and 930, Athanasios was highly educated and had 
worked as a teacher in Constantinople. He first took refuge in the monastic centre 
of Kyminas, and then travelled to Mount Athos where he founded the Monastery 
of the Great Lavra. He died between 996 and 1006. The relationship between the 
two extant vitae is today a matter of scholarly controversy. It has been held that 





235 See Makris, ‘Td 'Eykoyto npóc tuv TOO &yíov TavteAefyovog BHG 1418c kai 6 ovvtdKtns 


, 


Tov’. 
2° For the typology and possible date of these texts see Detorakis, Koouãç ó MeAwdéc, 
15-80; also Kolovou, ‘Vita des Johannes von Damaskus', 7-11. 

7 See Mercati, ‘Stefano Meles e l'autore della vita giambica di s. Teodoro Studita del 
codice Barocciano greco 27'. 

? Concise presentation of the vita by the editor Koutsas, "Ayioc Zvueov 6 Néog 
@e0X6y0g, 25-32. See also Alfeyev, St Symeon the New Theologian and Orthodox 
Tradition, 27-42. 

? See Oikonomides, ‘How to Become a Saint in Eleventh Century Byzantium’; 
Paschalidis, “O dvéxdotoc Aóyoc', 494-5. 

? For Niketas Stethatos, see Lauritzen, ‘An Ironic Portrait of a Social Monk: Christopher 
of Mytilene and Niketas Stethatos’; and Paschalidis, “O dvéxdotog Aóyoc', 503-9. 
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both derive from a lost common source (vita prima), which D. Krausmiiller recently 
attributed to Antony, Athanasios’ disciple and first abbot of the Constantinopolitan 
monastery of Panagiou. The prevailing view, however, is that of the editor J. Noret, 
who argues that the lengthy vita A, composed by the same Athanasios, is the older 
of the two surviving vitae.” This work is distinguished by its particularly refined 
style, by contrast to the simpler language and style of the vita B (BHG Nov. Auct. 
188) composed by an anonymous monk in the Great Lavra monastery on Mt Athos 
between 1050 and 1150. Older autobiographical material (from Athanasios’ Typikon 
and the Hypotyposis) was one of the sources for the later text.” 

One of the most important of those monastic vitae that continue the brilliant 
tradition of the tenth century, and at the same time an important source for the 
history of the Byzantine provinces is the Life of St Nikon Metanoeite (BHG 1367). 
The dating and authenticity of this text has preoccupied its editors; today it is 
thought to have been written around the middle of the eleventh century by an 
abbot of the monastery Nikon founded in Sparta.? Its atticising language is redolent 
with archaisms. The vita is preserved in two versions. Numerous word-for-word 
borrowings from the vita of St Loukas of Steiris (BHG 994) are found in the older 
version." This vita describes the apostolic activity of St Nikon on his travels from 
Asia Minor to Crete and the Peloponnese, after which he ended up in Sparta where 
he founded the monastery of Christ the Saviour.? He remained there until the end 
of his life, profoundly influencing the life of local residents. 

The vita of St Lazaros of Mt Galesion or Galesios (BHG 979) is reckoned among 
the most important and extensive hagiographic texts of this period. Lazaros was 
the founder of three monastic communities on Mt Galesion near Ephesos and 
was the leading exponent of severe forms of asceticism — he lived for decades in 
enclosures, wearing chains, and as a stylite. His disciple Gregory Kellarites wrote 
the first vita of Lazaros in the monastery of Mt Galesion shortly after the saint's 
death in 1053/1054, probably in 1058. This vita employed material Gregory had 
begun to gather before the saint’s death, such as Lazaros’ Diatyposis.*° Gregory's 





3l See Noret, Vitae duae antiquae sancti Athanasii Athonitae, CV-CXVI. The same view was 


held by Lanne, ‘Quelques remarques sur la Vie de saint Athanase I’ Athonite'. For the opposite 
view, see Kazhdan, ‘Hagiographical Notes, 1: Two Versions of the Vita Athanasii’, 538-44, who 
argued for the inverse relationship between vita A and B and their dependence on a common 
(lost) source. On the attribution to Antony, see Krausmüller, Saints's Lives and Typika: The 
Constantinopolitan Monastery of Panagiou in the Eleventh Century, 68ff. 

32 See Morris, Monks and Laymen in Byzantium, 843-1118, 70. 

9$ See Sullivan, The Life of Saint Nikon, 2-7. 

* Cf Sullivan, The Life of Saint Nikon, 9-18; and Rosenqvist, ‘The Text of the Life of St 
Nikon “Metanoeite” Reconsidered’, 95-6. 

? Studies on this Life see Morris, ‘The Spread of the Cult of St Nikon “Metanoeite”’; 
Théologitis, ‘Histoire et littérature dans l'hagiographie byzantine: le cas de saint Nikón dit 
le "Metanoeite"', 201-1. Also the communications in Konti, Monasticism in the Peloponnese, 
4th-15th c. 

36 See Lampropoulou, Biog tod óoíov Aatápov, 10-11; and Greenfield, The Life of Lazaros 
of Mt. Galesion: An Eleventh-Century Pillar Saint, 49-58. 
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style adds immediacy, given that many of the persons described in the vita were 
still alive, and sometimes even intensity to his account. 

An important monastic personality who drew the attention of several 
biographers and encomiasts during the twelfth century was St Christodoulos, 
founder of the monastery of St John the Theologian on Patmos. Originally a monk 
on Mt Olympos in his homeland Bithynia, he was elevated to the rank of protos 
in the monastic centre of Latros at some time between 1076 and 1079. Because 
of the advances of the Seljuk Turks into Asia Minor he ended up on Patmos, the 
island where St John wrote the Book of Revelation. Alexios I Komnenos made 
imperial bequests to the monastery, while, around the end of the eleventh 
century, Christodoulos himself took care to endow it with important founding 
texts, the Hypotyposis, the Diatheke and the Kodikellos (BHG 307, 308).*” These works 
constitute important primary sources for the life of Christodoulos and the Patmos 
monastery. John bishop of Rhodes wrote the earliest vita of Christodoulos not 
long after the saint’s death - sometime between 1120 and 1150 - relying mostly 
on the rich oral tradition surrounding the saint. Somewhat later (1156-1170) he 
dedicated an enkomion to the saint (BHG 304). This vita was the main source 
for an Enkomion of Christodoulos (BHG 304) composed between 1156 and 1170 
by Athanasios, a monk of the Patmos monastery who would become patriarch 
of Antioch. During the last decade of the twelfth century the monk Theodosios 
Byzantios wrote another enkomion of Christodoulos (BHG 305) in archaising 
language. This Theodosios is identified with Theodosios Goudelis, author of a vita 
of St Leontios, patriarch of Jerusalem. The anonymous compiler of a synaxarion 
of the same decade drew primarily on the vita of Christodoulos but also on the 
enkomion by Goudelis.* 

The circle of beneficiaries of Alexios' monastic bequests included St Cyril 
Phileotes, an idiosyncratic ascetic and married man who frequently visited 
Constantinople, where he predicted her son's accession to the imperial throne to 
Anna Dalassene. After he had become a monk in the small monastery his brother 
had founded by restoring an old church on family property, he received an 
imperial visit from Alexios I. His vita (BHG 468) was composed in the 1140s by 
Nicholas Kataskepenos, a monk in a monastery founded by Manuel I Komnenos 
(1143-1180) and the author of other theological works of the period. This unusual 
and innovative hagiographic text juxtaposes many patristic and ascetic texts with 
each period of the saint's life. The works of Sts Maximos the Confessor and John 
Klimax predominate among these passages culled from anthologies. His narrative 
connects the new kind of sanctity of the married saint that develops during the 
middle Byzantine period in conjunction with a strict ascetic practice manifest in 


Y See Angold, Church and Society in Byzantium under the Comneni, 267ff.; Kirby, ‘Hosios 


Christodoulos: An Eleventh Century Byzantine Saint and His Monasteries'; Armstrong, 
‘Alexios Komnenos, Holy Men and Monasteries’. 
35 See Florentis, ““Evac évéxSotoc Bios tod óoíou Xpiovoóo0Aov', 268-9. 
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charity, folly for Christ's sake, enclosure and, in this case, the saint's final residence 
in a monastery close to his birthplace.” 

The third well-known monastic founder in the circle of monks associated with 
the munificence of Alexios I Komnenos and the imperial family was St Meletios 
the Younger, founder of the monastery in Attica which came to be known by his 
name. The Life of Meletios, who exemplified the monastic renaissance on Greek 
soil during this period, was chronicled by two contemporary hagiographers of 
the twelfth century. Nicholas of Methone compiled a vita of Meletios (BHG 1247) 
around 1141, i.e. some 36 years after the saint’s death. Somewhat later Theodore 
Prodromos, best known for his poetry, wrote another vita (BHG 1248). Although 
it is generally recognised that the two biographers worked independently, and the 
differences between the two works have been well documented, it has recently 
been argued that Theodore Prodromos was familiar with the work of Nicholas of 
Methone.“ Nicholas’ vita is a more typical work of hagiography, while Prodromos’ 
version is marked by the rhetorical forms characteristic of his other works. 

Even in the late twelfth century the hagiographical tradition continued to 
produce some important vitae of contemporary saints. A characteristic example is 
the vita of the patriarch Leontios of Jerusalem (BHG 985) written in sophisticated 
language by the aforementioned Theodosios Goudelis at the behest of Arsenios, a 
disciple of Leontios and subsequent abbot of the Patmos monastery.” The original 
brief vita of St Gregory bishop of Assos (BHG 710a), the work of a young monk 
resident in the monastery of the Theotokos which Gregory had founded in Lesbos, 
also belongs to this period. It is noteworthy that this work is preserved in a later 
manuscript than the Patmos codex 448, which contains a lengthier vita of the saint 
dated by its modern editor to the mid-fourteenth century on the basis of internal 
criteria.” 





? For St Cyril see Kaplan, ‘In Search of St Cyril's Philea’; and Mullett, ‘Constructing 
Identities in Twelfth-Century Byzantium’; and Mullett, ‘Literary Biography and Historical 
Genre in the Life of Cyril Phileotes by Nicholas Kataskepenos’, 390-97. 

? On the date of this work, see Angelou, ‘Nicholas of Methone: The Life and Works of 
a Twelfth-Century Bishop', 146. On the relative historicity and literary divergences between 
the two vitae, see Messis, "Deux versions de la méme "vérité": les deux Vies d'hosios Mélétios 
au XII siecle’. See also Armstrong and Kirby, ‘Text and Stone: Evergetis, Christodoulos and 
Meletios'. 

a Armstrong, ‘Alexios Komnenos, Holy Men and Monasteries’, 224. 

On St Leontios see Kaplan, ‘Un patriarche byzantin dans le royaume latin de 
Jérusalem: Léontios’; and Kaplan, ‘Léontios de Jérusalem, moine ou évéque?’. 

95 See the discussion in Sophianos, "Ayioc [pnydptos éníokonoc "Aocov (B uto IB’ aiva. ‘H 
oxéor TOV dyiodoyix@v kewiévov Tov (Bíov) otóv «o9. ITácuou 448 kai otóv xc. Meytotns Aavpac 
1824/O14', 648-9; also Sophianos, “ʻO &ytoc Ipnyépiog £níokoroc "Accov (f utoó Tod 18’ aic vo) kai 
tà &y1oAoyiká tov xe(ueva', 303 and ‘Oi tpEic "Bíoi* tod aytov Tpnyopiov "Acoov Kata tovs KOÕIKEG 
Aabpac Q14 Kai Mdtpov 448’, 152. 
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Constantinopolitan and Provincial Hagiographers 


The hagiographical production of this period continues to be largely associated with 
the intellectual centre of the empire, the capital itself. This tendency was reinforced 
by the presence of an important group of Byzantine intellectuals who played a 
key role in the organisation of studies in Constantinople under the patronage of 
Emperor Constantine IX Monomachos (1142-1156), and in the foundation of the 
famous schools of law and philosophy, which contributed to the flourishing of 
classical letters during the following century. 

John Mauropous, metropolitan of Euchaita in Pontos, teacher of Michael Psellos 
and key figure in the intellectual life of the eleventh century, has interesting things 
to say about the local celebration of saints who were especially honoured in his 
see.“ He stands out for the originality of his subjects, and also for his innovations 
in introducing new feasts - most notably, that of the Three Hierarchs (St Basil 
of Caesarea, St Gregory of Nazianzos and St John Chrysostom). Through this 
feast he sought to promote them as models both of religious conscience and of 
classical education. For the consecration of the feast he wrote a number of enkomia, 
epigrams (BHG 747, 747b, 748u, 748k) and hymns. Another important contribution 
was his composition of the vita of a new saint, St Dositheos the Younger (BHG 
565), founder of the monastery of the Holy Trinity in Chiliokomon, a village in the 
Pontos. This vita was based on the oral accounts of eyewitnesses. Probably during 
his earlier period, Mauropous also composed an enkomion for St Baras (BHG 212), 
founder of the famous monastery of John the Baptist in Petra, near the Blachernae 
Palace in Constantinople,* where Mauropous lived as a monk both before and 
after his election as metropolitan. This enkomion is the first source to preserve 
the ancient tradition about the monastery having been founded in Early Christian 
times. Mauropous combined the production of hagiographic texts with canons and 
epigrams to create a complete festal ‘guide’, similar to that which Niketas Stethatos 
describes in his vita of St Symeon. 

The most important Byzantine intellectual of this period was undoubtedly 
Michael Psellos, known mostly for his philosophical writings. With his writing 
of saints' Lives and enkomia Psellos continued the strong tradition which had 
been cultivated in Constantinople during the second half of the tenth century and 
the first decades of the eleventh.“ His knowledge of this tradition and of recent 
hagiographic developments allowed Psellos to formalise the theory and eulogise the 
practice of metaphrasis in one of his most telling hagiographic works, the Enkomion 





^ On John Mauropous, see Karpozelos, ZvpBoAr ot) ueAétn tod Biov kai tod Epyov tob 


"Ioávvn Mavpónoóoc. 

55 For the monastery of Petra and the Enkomion of St Baras, see Malamut, ‘Le monastère 
Saint-Jean-Prodrome de Pétra de Constantinople’. 

46 Fora ‘hagiographic’ consideration of the historical figures of his age as portrayed in 
his Chronographia, see Hegel, ‘Psellus Hagiographus: Contradictio in adjecto?’. 
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of Symeon Metaphrastes (BHG 1675).” This work is also one of the most important 
sources for Symeon's biography, informing us of his Constantinopolitan descent, 
his education and his career as a Byzantine official. Psellos describes how Symeon 
undertook his metaphrastic work at the instigation of a Byzantine emperor, and 
praises the philosophical and rhetorical erudition with which he gave the same 
literary colour and quality to all his texts. Thus, metaphrasis of older hagiographic 
hypomnemata is described as a literary elaboration of texts in order to produce an 
improved rhetorical work.* Psellos’ second most important hagiographic work 
was his comprehensive metaphrastic vita of St Auxentios (BHG 203). As Kazhdan 
has argued, this text, uniquely in the context of hagiography, was constructed as 
a vehicle for Psellos to tell his own story in an indirect manner, by identifying the 
central hero of his account, St Auxentios, with himself, and other characters with 
his circle of friends.? 

Another learned Constantinopolitan ecclesiastical writer whose work is 
nevertheless lumped together with Byzantine provincial hagiography, was 
Theophylaktos, Archbishop of Ohrid.? His great learning is evident from his 
attachment to the circle of students of Michael Psellos and his becoming master of 
rhetoricians and teacher of the Gospel in the Byzantine capital. Finally, Theophylaktos 
was elected Archbishop of Ohrid in 1089 and remained there until his death around 
1126. Apart from his important exegetical work, a group of his homilies on feasts 
and saints have come down to us. Most important are two hagiographic works 
relating to his time in Ohrid. In the past the authenticity of the vita of Clement 
of Ohrid (BHG 355), disciple of Sts Cyril and Methodios, was sharply contested, 
but it is now considered Theophylaktos' work, mainly because of the manuscript 
tradition but also on linguistic and historical grounds! The second work is an 
Enkomion for the Fifteen Martyrs of Tiberioupolis (mod. Stroumitsa), who suffered 
execution in the reign of Julian (BHG 1199). The vita of St Clement includes many 
elements from an earlier, lost vita; it also illustrates the tendency to contest the 
'canonisation' of new saints manifest principally in Constantinople. The Enkomion 





7 Analysis of the Enkomion by Hegel, Symeon Metaphrastes, 66-8; Rapp, ‘Byzantine 


Hagiographers as Antiquarians, Seventh to Tenth Centuries’, 37-43; Fisher, ‘Michael Psellos 
in a Hagiographical Landscape: The Life of St Auxentios and the Encomion of Symeon the 
Metaphrast'. 

48 (Cf Fisher, ‘Michael Psellos on the Rhetoric of Hagiography and the "Life of St 
Auxentius"'. 

? See Kazhdan, ‘Hagiographical Notes, 3. An Attempt at Hagio-autobiography: The 
Pseudo-Life of “Saint” Psellus?’. 

5° Podskalsky, ‘Zwei Erzbischófe von Achrida (Ochrid) und ihre Bedeutung für die 
Profan- und Kirchengeschichte Makedoniens: Theophylaktos und Demetrios Chomatenos’. 

51 The hagiographic and historical background to this vita was examined by Gonis, “O 
Bíoc tod àyíov KAmpevtog Ayxpidog ota nÀaíocia tig PuGavtivijs cytoAoyias’. On the question of 
authorship see Obolensky, Six Byzantine Portraits, 62-70; Iliev, ‘The Manuscript Tradition 
and the Authorship of the Long Life of St Clement of Ohrid’; Angold, Church and Society in 
Byzantium under the Comneni, 170-72; Delikari, Der HI. Klemens und die Frage des Bistums von 
Velitza, 31-45. 
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is notable for its Attic language and its diverse rhetorical figures, evidence of the 
rich erudition of its author. 

The case of Theophylaktos of Ohrid can perhaps be seen as an intermediary in 
the phenomenon of the parallel development of hagiography in provincial centres. 
It is noteworthy that many of the hagiographic works written in that period 
were produced in the provinces, which seem to have escaped the conditions that 
caused the decline of hagiography in Constantinople. The noteworthy flowering of 
provincial hagiography is evident first of all in the composition of great panegyric 
or homiletic collections in regions which were either no longer part of the Byzantine 
empire or were at risk of conquest by other powers. St Neophytos the Recluse in 
Cyprus and Philagathos of Cerami in Taormina in Sicily are just two examples 
which can be seen to represent this phenomenon. The former preserves in his 
Typike Diatheke, his spiritual testament, the information that he had assembled a 
three-volume Panegyrical Book (navnyvpiKn BibAos), only the first volume of which 
has been preserved, containing 30 hagiographic texts about saints and the feasts of 
the first four months of the ecclesiastical year. The latter prepared the famous Italo- 
Greek Homiliarion, a collection of 88 homilies ordered according to the models of 
ancient rhetoric. 

The case of St Neophytos the Recluse ("EykAeicotoc) deserves special attention. 
His work, although composed far from the Byzantine capital, depends to a great 
degree on literary models developed there. Neophytos’ hagiographic work is a 
unique case in this period, if one takes into account both the fact that he came late 
to learning and his unusual monastic way of life. His three-volume Panegyrical Book 
represents the most important example of provincial hagiography from the twelfth 
century. It is a valuable source for Cypriot hagiography, with its strong sense of time 
and place and with several unique elements, such as the frequent use of linguistic 
forms from the popular Cypriot dialect, and his repeated stylistic preferences, such 
as the use of chairetismoi (Salutations). Other works by Neophytos also have a 
hagiographic character, such as his Typike Diatheke (BHG 1325m), the Miracle Book 
(BiBAtov tç Aeoonpetag, BHG 1325n), which describes his miraculous rescue in the 
process of opening up the upper enclosure, 15 of his Catecheses, and a number of 
his speeches. 

The hagiographical literature of Thessalonike has a special place in the 
development of provincial hagiographical production. It includes a significant 
number of texts mainly focused on St Demetrios, protector of the city, and includes 
works on other saints and the hagiographic traditions of the city. Thus, apart from 
the collections of the miracles of St Demetrios, Symeon the monk and philosopher 
composed an Enkomion in the saint’s honour (BHG 547e) towards the end of the tenth 
or the beginning of the eleventh century. The language of this work is particularly 
literary and includes many Homeric expressions. Its author is identified with the 


? See Antonopoulou, ^H ‘OpiAntixt) koi f| Béon tng oè più véa ‘Totopia tig Butavuvfic 
Aoyotexvias’, 128-9; and Demetrakopoulos and Spingou, ‘Oi xaipetiouoi tg Havryupikfic A’ 
tod ay. Neogutov tod 'EykAeíotov'. 
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homonymous monk who is mentioned in the vita of St Phantinos the Younger. 
Most notable during the period under examination, however, is the work of the 
learned metropolitan of the city Eustathios, who composed the most comprehensive 
work about Thessalonike’s patron saint in hagiographic literature. This enkomion 
(BHG 539), which was written shortly after the battle of Myriokephalon (1176), 
was directly linked to the canon which Eustathios composed for the same saint. 
Apart from attesting to the development of the theology concerning Demetrios 
as a myrrh-exuding saint (uvpofAórnc), this enkomion is notable for its archaising 
literary language, its frequent use of elements from secular literature, and for 
breaking free of the commonplaces of homiletic literature. 

The Narration of Ignatios of Akapniou Monastery 'On the mosaic representation 
of the Saviour Christ in glory’ (BHG 798),? one of the most important iconographic 
compositions of late antiquity, is dated to the eleventh century. The compiler of 
the text, abbot of a monastery known for its intellectual activity, including the 
maintenance of a significant scriptorium in Thessalonike, feels the need to record 
a tradition from the more distant historical and hagiographic past of the city in 
his Narration. He tries nevertheless to connect it with a more recent one, that of 
the discovery of a mosaic representing the Christ of the Last Judgment during 
the reign of Leo V the Armenian (813-820) by the monk Senouphios, after he had 
made two journeys for that purpose overland from the Egyptian desert of Nitria to 
Thessalonike. 

A brief vita of St Antony the Younger of Veroia (BHG 2031), preserved in a 
single manuscript of the sixteenth century (Philotheou 62) can also be numbered 
among the vitae of new saints written at the turn of the eleventh century far 
from Constantinople, but within the intellectual ambit of Thessalonike. Kyros, 
Bishop of Kastoria in Macedonia and protothronos of Bulgaria (i.e. the most high- 
ranking bishop in the archbishopric), composed this vita in a literary style. Finally, 
it is also worth noting the composition of yet another characteristic example of 
provincial hagiography in that period, the vita of St Niketas of Thebes (BHG Nov. 
Auct. 2304), perhaps composed by a disciple of him. Though it lacks linguistic or 
stylistic distinction, this work does supply interesting historical and geographical 
information. There are evident traits associating this text with the hagiographical 
tendencies of the period and discussions about the immortality of the soul current 
in Constantinopolitan intellectual circles. 





53 See Follieri, ‘Quando visse Simeone monaco e filosofo, autore del Panegirico per S. 


Demetrio BHG 547e?'. 

54 For instance, in the proem of the Encomium Eustathios praises the literary and thematic 
plenitude of the work of previous encomiasts (‘ed udAa vexvoAoyrjoavtec và &ykoypua ... OÙ yàp 
TAaXvA@s avtovcs &&eipyácavto, QAN  &upeAéovaxa gAentovpynoav’), whereas his hesitation in 
taking up the task stems not from personal weakness but rather from his inability to come 
up with new expressions of praise. 

5 For this text, see Kaltsoyianni et al., 'H @eooaAovixn ott) BuGavuvr] Aoyotexvia, 133-5; 
and Gioles, "AyioAoyikó Kkefuevo kai eikóva. 'H mepintwon tod Ynpidwtod tis uovfig Aatépov ott 
Osooadovíkr’. 
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Hagiography in the Context of Twelfth-Century Rhetoric 


In the twelfth century the remarkable flowering of rhetoric, an art which had been 
zealously taught in Constantinople during the preceding centuries and more 
especially developed during the eleventh century, is obviously responsible for the 
way in which the language of hagiographic texts was enriched with a vocabulary 
drawn not so much from earlier ecclesiastical literature as from classical works. 
The most important exponent of this renaissance of classical literature during 
the twelfth century was the learned metropolitan of Thessalonike Eustathios, 
best known nowadays for his valuable Commentaries on the works of Homer, 
Pindar and Dionysios Periegetes. Amongst Eustathios’ varied and extremely 
interesting theological oeuvre, his admittedly small but nevertheless exceptionally 
interesting and original hagiographical production has attracted little attention. 
Apart from the comprehensive encomiastic speech on St Demetrios mentioned 
above, Eustathios’ hagiographical output is limited to an Enkomion of the so-called 
Kalytenoi martyrs, Alpheios, Zosimos, Alexander and Mark (BHG 63), a vita of St 
Philotheos of Opsikion (BHG 1535), and an Oration to the Three Hebrews (BHG 
488), whose title is missing in the manuscript but which was probably associated 
with the liturgy of the Three Hebrews and a dramatic version of their lives.* The 
first two of the abovementioned texts are the only hagiographical texts? written or 
at least preserved about these particular martyrs and saint. Philotheos of Opsikion 
was a saint of the eighth to ninth century who, rejecting the forms of mortification 
condemned by Eustathios and his contemporaries, chose marriage and life as a 
priest, ending up as a myrrh-exuding saint (uvpofAótnc). Based on their language, 
literary structure and classicising style all these works can be classified as 
hagiography in the high style. 

Arguably, the most important hagiographic work by Eustathios is an 
enkomion, an encomiastic Life of St Photios of Thessaly (BHG 1545), founder of the 
Akapniou Monastery in Thessalonike and a cleric in the orbit of Basil II, whom he 
accompanied on his victorious campaigns against the Bulgarians at the beginning 
of the eleventh century. Although Eustathios lived almost two centuries removed 
from the saint in question, his identification with the anonymous author of the text 
has been proposed on the basis of the frequent occurrence in the text of Homeric 
words and phrases, with which other Eustathian texts are replete, and also on the 
basis of some internal indications which date its composition to after the sack of 
Thessalonike by the Normans and associate it with theological expressions found 





56 For the liturgical and dramatic rendering of this biblical theme, see Marciniak, 


‘Reading and Watching the Office of the Three Children in the Furnace’; and Walker White, 
The Artifice of Eternity: A Study of Liturgical and Theatrical Practices in Byzantium, 131-261. 

7 On the spiritual orientations of this text which are in marked contrast to those in the 
Life of St Symeon the New Theologian, see Kazhdan and Epstein, Change in the Byzantine 
Culture, 93-5. 
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in other works by Eustathios, such as the On Simulation (IIepi óxoxpíogcc) and his 
exegesis on the iambic canon for Pentecost.” 

The metropolitan of Athens Michael Choniates (1138-1222) was a pupil and 
member of Eustathios’ entourage. Apart from his noteworthy funeral orations for 
his brother Niketas Choniates and his teacher Eustathios, he produced accounts of 
St Leonides, archbishop of Athens (BHG 984) and of St Martinianos (BHG 1180),? 
written in a lofty style and atticising language. The Constantinopolitan intellectual 
John Tzetzes (1110-1180/1185), a contemporary of Eustathios and one of the most 
important commentators on Homeric works during this period, wrote a short 
hypomnema on the martyr Lucia of Syracuse (BHG 996), whose relics had been 
brought to Constantinople by the general George Maniakes after the temporary 
recapture of Syracuse by the Byzantine army in 1040.9 Despite the fact that it does 
not reflect the quality of his other literary work, this text is noteworthy for its lofty 
style and the frequent use both of Homeric words and of phrases that Tzetzes 
employs in his most important secular work, the Chiliades.9! 

Another work which can be dated to the end of the twelfth century is a 
Didaskalia about the Holy Mandylion and the Sacred Tile (keramion) (BHG 796m) by 
the famous teacher Constantine Stilbes who later became metropolitan of Kyzikos 
under the name of Cyril. The Didaskalia, written in an exceptionally rhetorical style, 
focuses on two relics of the Passion which had been brought to Constantinople, 
the former under Romanos Lekapenos and the latter under Nikephoros Phokas, 
from the Holy Land. In the context of hagiographical texts about important relics 
in Constantinople mention should also be made of a lesser work, written by the 
monk Nikasios of the Pantokrator monastery in Constantinople (BHG 533), on the 
occasion of the translation from Thessalonike to Constantinople of the old shroud 
in which the relic of St Demetrios had been wrapped in March of 1149. 

John Zonaras, the well-known, learned canonist and historian of the Comnenan 
period, produced important hagiographic work during the first half of the twelfth 
century. These works, mostly vitae and commentaries on late antique saintly 
prelates (Silvester of Rome, Cyril of Alexandria, Sophronios of Jerusalem), written 
in a classicising but not very sophisticated language, are mostly characterised by 
the metaphrastic elaboration of their models.” Two of them, the vitae of St Eupraxia 
and of Pope Silvester, obviously belong to the category of metaphraseis. It is also 
noteworthy that Zonaras did not hesitate to use his hagiographical material as a 


58 See Paschalidis, ‘Td &vóvuyo 'Eykcyto otóv oro otio tò Oeooadd (BHG 1545). “Eva 


&kóyun Epyo tob EvotaBiov GeooaAovíkng . 

5 SeeKolovou, Mtyor]À Xovi&tnc. ZoufoAr] oxi] ugAétn toô fiov kai roô Epyou tov. Tò Corpus 
TOv &riotoA Gv, 33-4. 

© For its dating to ca. 1154, see Leone, 'Sull'Hypomnema in S. Luciam di Giovanni 
Tzetzes'. See also Garana, ‘Santa Lucia di Siracusa. Note agiografiche’. 

95 See the remarks of Kazhdan, ‘Hagiographical Notes 4. Saint Lucia in Twelfth-Century 
Byzantium’, 556-8. 

9? For Zonaras’ hagiographic work and his metaphrastic process, see Kaltsoyianni, Tà 
&ytoAoyikà Epya xo Iwdvvn Zwvapa. 
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source for his historical work, as did other Byzantine literati both before and after 
his time. 

The case of the vita of St Paraskeve the Younger (BHG 1420z) is of particular 
interest for its use of metaphrastic criteria during this period. This saint was the 
sister of St Euthymios, bishop of Madytos in Thrace in the tenth century. She is an 
example of what A.M. Talbot has called the ‘family cult’ exemplified by some saints 
of the middle Byzantine period. The canonist Theodore Balsamon is our source for 
the story of a serious ecclesiastical intervention in relation to a ‘suspicious’ vita of 
St Paraskeve that was circulating and had apparently been written during the tenth 
century, ‘by some peasant in an unauthorised fashion (iotorikóX), not befitting 
(àvačíwç) the angelic conduct of the saint’. The patriarch Nicholas IV Mouzalon 
(1147-1151) ordered it to be destroyed and a new one composed by an imperial 
deacon. It is very probable that this new vita is to be identified with an anonymous 
vita (BHG 1420z) written in the high style with many hapax legomena which F. 
Halkin published, not without many errors, in 1989. Mouzalon’s adverbs idiwttk6¢ 
and avagiws undoubtedly apply to the language and content of that metaphrastic 
vita, and highlight the two parameters that characterised hagiographic reworkings 
during the preceding centuries. 

Finally, it is worth mentioning James of Kokkinobaphos, a monk who was 
associated with the court of Manuel I Komnenos and wrote six homilies about 
the Theotokos (BHG 1093, 1120, 1126, 1136p, 1142, 1153, 1159). These homilies are 
dated between the years 1130 and 1155. What makes these sermons noteworthy 
and a point of reference also for art historians concerned with this period is the 
fact that they are accompanied by unique miniatures in the contemporary codices 
Parisinus gr. 1208 and Vaticanus gr. 1162, both text and image commissioned by the 
sebastokratorissa Irene, wife of the sebastokrator Andronikos, brother of the emperor 
Manuel I. James’ sermons betray the influence of the most important apocryphal 
source of information on the childhood of the Theotokos, the Protevangelium of St 
James (BHG 1046),® but also of the works of Gregory of Nyssa, John Chrysostom 
and George of Nikomedeia, with which he supplemented the apocryphal narrative 
of the Protevangelium. The homilies constitute an illustrated biography of the Virgin 





9 See Halsall, Women's Bodies, Men's Souls: Sanctity and Gender in Byzantium, 204, who 


dates the vita after those of St Mary the Younger and Thomais of Lesbos; see also Chapter 3, 
this volume. 

64 This is Balsamon’s gloss on the sixty-third canon of the Council in Trullo; see G. 
Rallis and M. Potles, Zóvrayyua tæv Oeícv kai iepv Kavóvov, 453. 

55 For the dates and sources of James’ Homilies, see Anderson, ‘The Illustrated 
Sermons of James the Monk: Their Dates, Order and Place in the History of Byzantine Art’; 
Evangelatou, ‘Pursuing Salvation through a Body of Parchment: Books and their Significance 
in the Illustrated Homilies of Iakobos of Kokkinobaphos’; Linardou, ‘The Kokkinobaphos 
Manuscripts Revisited: The Internal Evidence of the Books'. For a facsimile edition of one 
of the two codices of Kokkinobaphos, see Hutter and Canart, Das Marienhomiliar des Mónchs 
Jakobos von Kokkinobaphos. Codex Vaticanus Graecus 1162. There is also a recent critical edition 
of his 43 extant letters by E. and M. Jeffreys, Iacobi Monachi Epistulae. 
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up to the Annunciation. They are written in a markedly rhetorical style, presenting 
their subjects in a unique way and avoiding the clichés of their sources. 


Conclusions 


In conclusion, we can say that the eleventh and twelfth centuries in Byzantium can 
be described as ‘disappointing’ in respect of hagiographical production only by 
comparison with the periods immediately before and after. The decline observed 
in the composition of hagiographic texts about new saints is directly related to the 
consolidation of the number of saints in the Byzantine calendar, as recorded in the 
Synaxarion of the Church of Constantinople and the great menological collections of 
the late tenth and eleventh centuries. Another contributing factor was the serious 
crisis that had befallen Byzantium as early as the last decades of the tenth century, 
and which related on the one hand to the emerging conviction that the age of 
saints had gone, and on the other to some eleventh-century Byzantine intellectuals’ 
philosophical conviction that the saints were unable to help men after their deaths, 
and thus that honouring their cult was useless. 

During this period an important decentralisation of hagiographical production 
is evident. A significant increase in provincial hagiography is observed, represented 
not only in the great urban centres such as Thessalonike but also in more remote 
areas such as Cyprus, S. Italy and Sicily. During this period, due to incursions 
by several attackers and conquerors (Seljuk Turks, Normans, Crusaders), these 
areas suffered serious threats to their ‘Christian existence’ within or outside of the 
confines of the Byzantine state. 

A third conclusion concerns the literary elaboration of hagiographical texts. 
The metaphrastic processes, which by the end of the tenth century had become 
fixed with respect to the large hagiographic collections, were combined with 
an upgrading of the language and style in many hagiographic texts. This is a 
consequence of the flowering of Byzantine rhetoric and the appearance of an 
elite group of prolific, intellectual authors who reworked many literary genres, 
including hagiography. 
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The final period of the Byzantine empire witnessed an efflorescence in the writing 
of saints’ lives. From the last 250 years of Byzantium we know by name at least 
60 practitioners of the hagiographic genre (not counting the anonymous authors), 
ranging from statesmen to patriarchs to simple monks. Despite the fact that most 
of their compositions have been edited, some more than a century ago, they have 
received relatively little attention from modern scholars,! and only three vitae of late 
Byzantine saints [Theodora of Arta (BHG 1736), Gregory Palamas (BHG 718) and 
Romylos of Vidin (BHG 2383)] have ever been translated into a western European 
language.” There are several reasons for this comparative neglect of Palaiologan 
hagiography: some of the vitae are in rare editions, difficult to access; they tend 
to be quite lengthy, and the language of some is very high style and difficult to 
comprehend; finally, the Palaiologan era, viewed as a period of decline, has 
generally received less scholarly attention than earlier centuries. As will be seen, 
however, the surviving corpus of hagiographical texts well deserves study both as 
a source of historical data and as a literary phenomenon. 





1 One of the exceptions is Angeliki Laiou, who published some 30 years ago a 


very useful survey article on saints of the Palaiologan era, ‘Saints and Society in the Late 
Byzantine Empire’. Her focus, however, is entirely on the historical information provided 
by the vitae of these holy men, rather than on hagiography as a literary genre. Around the 
same time appeared Ruth Macrides’ pioneering article on saints of the late thirteenth and 
early fourteenth century; see her ‘Saints and Sainthood in the Early Palaiologan Period’. For 
a brief and outdated overview of hagiographical composition between 1204 and 1453, see 
Beck, Kirche, 697—701, 793-6. 

? The Miracula have fared better, since there is a partial French tr. of the Miracles 
of Kosmas and Damianos by Maximos the Deacon, and English tr. of the Miracles of the 
patriarch Athanasios by Theoktistos the Stoudite and the Miracles of Eugenios of Trebizond 
by John Lazaropoulos; for bibliographical details, see ch. on Collections of Miracles in vol. II. 

3 A recent preliminary overview of Palaiologan hagiography, emphasising a small 
group of vitae of neo-martyrs, has been made by Buket Kitapçı Bayri, as a DEA thesis in 
Paris, ‘La définition de ‘Tautre’ dans les récits hagiographiques de néo-martyrs de l'époque 
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First Half of the Thirteenth Century: A Transitional Period 


As demonstrated in the previous chapter, during the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
the number of new holy men and women declined dramatically, and there was 
less interest in the writing of the lives of saints, either old or new. This situation 
continued well into the thirteenth century, especially during the period after the 
fall of Constantinople to the Latin Crusaders in 1204, and the fragmentation of 
the empire into exile states in Epiros, Trebizond and Nicaea. The few holy men 
and women known from the period of exile are almost all dynastic figures such 
as Theodora of Arta and John III Vatatzes of the Lascarid dynasty at Nicaea; one 
exception is St John the Merciful the Younger, a shadowy saint whose cult emerged 
in Nicaea.* Their vitae were not written down until the Palaiologan period, however; 
in fact it took John Vatatzes more than 100 years to find a biographer.? The handful 
of surviving hagiographic texts from the first half of the thirteenth century are 
all of older saints and mostly unpublished; the Emperor Theodore II Laskaris (r. 
1254-1258), for example, wrote about the local saint Tryphon, a Nicaean martyr 
(BHG 1858d), as well as about Kosmas and Damianos (BHG 384c) and the fifth- 
century Palestinian saint Euthymios (BHG 650d), while the scholar Nikephoros 
Blemmydes (d. ca. 1269) penned ca. 1250 an Enkomion of St John the Theologian (BHG 
931), delivered no doubt at the church of St John in Ephesos, the burial place of 
the evangelist.^ 

The most interesting hagiographic work of the early thirteenth century is a 
very lengthy, anachronistic and only partially published epic tale of St Barnabas 
and St Sophronios, the two founders of the Soumela monastery in Pontos, by 
Akakios Sabbaites (BHG 2055). Although the two monks supposedly lived during 
the reign of Theodosios I, in the course of their long journey from Athens to Pontos 
they are reported to have visited many monasteries and churches which were not 
founded until much later centuries, such as the monastery of Hosios Loukas in 
Phokis, the Lavra of Athanasios on Mt Athos, and the monasteries of St Lazaros 
on the holy mountain of Galesion! This narrative of pilgrimage to major shrines of 
saints, no doubt reflecting a journey made by the author himself, gave Akakios the 
opportunity to incorporate into his work mini-vitae of these holy men which often 
differ substantially from the canonical earlier versions." 





des Paléologues'. Martin Hinterberger is also engaged in a study of some of the major 
hagiographers of the fourteenth century, such as Nikephoros Gregoras, Philotheos Kokkinos 
and Philotheos of Selymbria. 

^ Macrides, ‘Saints and Sainthood in the Early Palaiologan Period’. 
His vita (BHG 933) was written by George of Pelagonia in the second half of the 
fourteenth century. 

€ In his edition (p. 297) Munitiz describes the sermon as ‘an exercise in rhetorical 
technique by an assured performer’. 

7 Q. Lampsides has published a number of articles on this text which still awaits a 
critical edition; see, for example, ‘Die von Akakios Sabbaites erdichtete Biographie’; and 
‘Mia napaAAayr| tris Bioypo«píag aytov ABavaciov tod ‘A®wvitou’. For Akakios Sabbaites, see 
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Overview of Palaiologan Hagiography (1261-1453) 


With the triumphant recovery of the capital by Michael VIII Palaiologos in 1261, 
the Byzantine empire entered upon the final turbulent period of its history, an 
era marked by political and economic decline combined with flourishing arts and 
letters. During the long reigns of Michael VIII (1259-1282) and his son Andronikos 
II (1282-1328), there was a period of relative stability, during which the physical 
structure of Constantinople was at least partially repaired, old churches and 
monasteries were restored, and new ecclesiastical foundations were established. 
Beginning in the 1320s, however, conditions rapidly deteriorated, as the empire 
suffered from several prolonged civil wars, the loss of substantial territory to Serbs 
and Ottoman Turks, and the increasing commercial dominance of Italian port cities 
such as Venice and Genoa. By the fifteenth century Byzantium was no longer an 
empire but a small city-state, reduced to Constantinople and scattered territories 
ruled as appanages by members of the imperial family. 

At the same time there was much turmoil in ecclesiastical affairs. During the 
reign of Michael VIII tension between supporters of the pro-Lascarid patriarch 
Arsenios and the pro-Palaiologan patriarch Joseph led to a decades-long schism. 
Fierce opposition arose to the Union of Lyons in 1274, promoted by the Emperor 
Michael, and subsequently rejected by his son Andronikos II. These tensions between 
promoters of a policy of union with the Roman Church and fervent supporters of 
Orthodoxy at any cost, even surrender to the Muslim Turks, continued right up 
to 1453, especially at the time of the Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-1439). The 
rise in the fourteenth century of a new mystical movement called Hesychasm also 
divided the Byzantines for a time until Hesychasm was officially recognised by the 
Church council of Constantinople in 1351. 

These troubled times provided fertile ground for the development in the 
Palaiologan era of the cults of more than 30 new saints, with a resurgence of 
principled churchmen, charismatic ascetics, and confessors and martyrs for the 
faith. These holy men (and their biographers) tended to be either city dwellers, 
whose lives centred on the two remaining metropolises of Constantinople and 
Thessalonike, or Athonite monks, both cenobitic and solitary, many of whom ended 
up on Mt Athos after a period of prolonged wandering to holy mountains and 
pilgrimage shrines. The revival of the holy man can be explained by the political 
and religious challenges of the era: Greeks who came under Latin or Muslim 
domination had the opportunity to suffer persecution as confessors or to die in 
defence of their faith as neo-martyrs; the Hesychastic movement of the fourteenth 
century gave new stimulus to monastic spirituality on Mt Athos and other holy 
mountains; in times of despair starving and frightened people turned to strong and 
saintly bishops and patriarchs who provided both physical and spiritual comfort 
to their flocks. As was true in earlier centuries, however, it took some time for the 
new saints to begin to be commemorated in hagiographical texts; often there was a 


Giannouli, Die beiden byzantinischen Kommentare zum Großen Kanon des Andreas von Kreta, 
64—86; and Talbot, ‘A Unique Saint's Life of the Early 13th c.’. 
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delay of a generation or more between the death of a holy man and the composition 
of his vita by a disciple or later admirer. This meant that the upsurge in writing 
about new Palaiologan saints does not begin until the third or fourth decade of the 
fourteenth century. 


The Early Palaiologan Period (Late Thirteenth-Early Fourteenth 
Centuries) 


Rewriting the Lives of Older Saints 


A different kind of hagiography, however, began to flourish much earlier, in the 
late thirteenth century, when interest was renewed in the writing of compositions 
about the saints of old, many of them martyrs of the early Christian era, others 
heroes of the struggle against iconoclasm (e.g. Theodosia), married laywomen 
(Theophano, Thomais) or nuns and monks of the middle Byzantine period 
(Theodora of Thessalonike, Euphrosyne the Younger, Eudokimos). Such texts often 
indicate the continuity or revival of the cults of these saintly individuals in the final 
centuries of Byzantium.? Totalling approximately 125 over the entire span of the 
Palaiologan era and comprising roughly 78 per cent of the number of surviving 
hagiographic texts from this period, these enkomia of earlier heroes of Orthodoxy 
greatly outnumber the vitae of contemporary saints which come to fewer than 40 in 
all. For reasons that remain to be fully explained, during the reign of Andronikos 
II (1282-1328) numerous secular literati and learned monks who were engaged in 
hagiographical composition chose to eulogise or rewrite the vitae of saints who had 
lived in earlier centuries. Approximately 65 vitae of older saints survive from this 
period (in marked contrast to the three biographies of contemporary holy men). 
Personal, practical and literary motivations stimulated this form of composition. 
Some authors decided to write about their namesake saints, or the patron saints 
of their hometowns, or saints who had performed miraculous cures of the writers 
themselves or members of their family. As churches and monasteries that had fallen 
into decline during the period of Latin occupation were restored and reconsecrated, 
new texts were needed for the commemoration days of the dedicatory saints. The 
revival of healing cults necessitated accounts of new miracles. The loss of old vitae 
prompted the rewriting of new ones, or earlier hagiographic texts were deemed in 
need of stylistic updating, often in a more elevated linguistic register. 

The earliest Palaiologan writers to turn their attention to older saints were based 
primarily in Thessalonike and Constantinople. John Staurakios, chartophylax of 
Thessalonike in the 1280s, eulogised two local heroes, St Demetrios (BHG 532) and 


$ Talbot, ‘Old Wine in New Bottles’; and further on the practice of rewriting older 


enkomia and vitae during this period, see Hinterberger, 'Hagiographische Metaphrasen. Ein 
möglicher Weg der Annäherung an die Literarásthetik der frühen Palaiologenzeit'. 
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St Theodora of Thessalonike (BHG 1740), as well as Theodosia of Constantinople 
(BHG 1774a), while Komes, hypatos ton philosophon and probably a native of 
Thessalonike, wrote a panegyric on Demetrios’ companion Nestor (BHG 2291)? 
As was customary the orations on Demetrios and Nestor contained substantial 
ekphraseis of Thessalonike, praising its long history and magnificent location 
between the mountains and the sea.” Gregory II of Cyprus, patriarch between 
1283 and 1289, penned five enkomia," including one dedicated to St Lazaros 
of Mt Galesion (BHG 980), founder of the monastic community where Gregory 
had himself lived as a monk. Theodora Raoulaina (d. ca. 1300) composed in the 
1270s a vita of the brothers Theodore and Theophanes Graptoi (BHG 1793), iconophile 
confessors, which is probably a veiled tribute to her two brothers blinded for their 
opposition to the Union of Lyons.” Just after the deposition of Andronikos II in 
1328, his prime minister, Theodore Metochites, exiled to Didymoteichon, wrote a 
vita et miracula of a local saint who lived ca. 1000, John the Younger (BHG 2192), in 
response to the ardent pleas of the monks at the monastery where John had served 
as abbot 300 years earlier and where Metochites was living in seclusion. Two other 
versatile hagiographers of the early fourteenth century were the poet Manuel 
Philes and the ecclesiastical historian Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos, each of 
whom penned eight vitae of older holy men and women. The most interesting of 
these is Xanthopoulos' vita et miracula of St Euphrosyne the Younger (BHG 627), a 
contemporary of Leo VI, since it includes a description of numerous miracles that 
occurred at her shrine during the reign of Andronikos II.? 

The most prolific hagiographer of the early Palaiologan period was Constantine 
Akropolites (d. 1324), Metochites' predecessor as megas logothetes, from 1305/1306 
to ca. 1321." Sometimes termed the ‘new metaphrastes’ (an allusion to his tenth- 
century forerunner, Symeon Metaphrastes), Akropolites wrote 29 biographies 





?  Kotzabassi, "Eva dvékSoto éyKwpio otòv dy. Néotopa. TO npófAnya tç tavtiong toô 


cvyypaqéo'. 

10 For a survey of Palaiologan hagiographic texts that describe Thessalonike, see 
Kaltsogianne et al., H OecoaAovixn orn Butavuvij Aoyoteyvia. Prycopuc& Ka ayiodoyind eiueva, 143— 
213. 

!! Kotzabassi, Die handschriftliche Uberlieferung der rhetorischen und hagiographischen 
Werke des Gregor von Zypern, 23-7, 242-331. 

? This parallel was first noted by Nicol, ‘The Greeks and the Union of the Churches’. 
Kountoura-Galake has likewise argued in a recent article that an anonymous enkomion of St 
Theodosia penned in the early Palaiologan era is really attacking the latinophrone Michael 
VIII when it condemns the iconoclastic Emperor Constantine V; see her ‘Constantine V 
Kopronymos or Michael VIII Palaiologos the New Constantine? The Anonymous Encomium 
of Saint Theodosia'. 

3 For discussion of this text, see Rochow, ‘Die vita der Euphrosyne der Jüngeren, das 
spateste Beispiel des Motivs der weiblichen Transvestitentums (Monachoparthenia) in der 
byzantinischen Hagiographie’. 

14 Nicol, ‘Constantine Akropolites'. At the time Nicol wrote this article only 11 of the 
vitae by Akropolites had been published; in the ensuing 45 years eight more (Euphrosyne, 
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or enkomia of older saints. Of these only St John the Merciful the Younger (BHG 
889n),? who probably lived under the Empire of Nicaea, can be considered a ‘new 
saint’. Akropolites’ other subjects ranged from martyrs of the era of the persecutions 
to the eighth-century iconodule martyr Theodosia (BHG 1774); the transvestite 
monk Euphrosyne the Younger (BHG 627b)'* and the battered matron Thomais of 
Lesbos (BHG 2457)," both of them tenth-century figures; and Athanasios, Bishop 
of Adramyttion in the tenth or eleventh century (BHG 192). Akropolites’ sources 
of inspiration were manifold: personal experience of healing (St Theodosia, St 
Barbaros [BHG 220]); a pilgrimage to the Holy Land (St Prokopios of Caesarea 
(BHG 1582c)]; the request of his teacher (St John the Merciful); a newly restored 
church (St Thomais); commissions for an oration to be delivered on the saint's feast 
day (St John of Damascus [BHG 885], Constantine the Great [BHG 368], Barbaros). 

Akropolites’ hagiographical works are varied; some are the traditional ‘life 
with miracles’, others rhetorical enkomia with little factual information. Some 
(e.g. Athanasios of Adramyttion, John the Merciful) are the only surviving text on 
a given saint, others (e.g. Eudokimos [BHG 606]) present less evidence than an 
earlier version. In the case of the vita of Theodosia, the three contemporary healing 
miracles appended at the end are of particular interest for historians. In all his texts 
Akropolites strove to follow the rhetorical norms for hagiographical works and to 
write in a style that would meet the approval of the members of his literary circle 
to whom he sent drafts of his compositions for their review. Wherever possible he 
devoted one paragraph to an ekphrasis of the saint’s homeland, another to praise 
of his ancestry. He used both Scriptural and classical allusions, and sometimes 
included a synkrisis, or comparison of his hero with those of earlier eras. He 





Floros and Lauros, John Merciful the Younger, Metrophanes, Horaeozele, Aniketos and 
Photios, Theodosia, Zotikos) have received critical editions (see Bibliography for details). 

5 F. Halkin (BHG 934c) erroneously identified the subject of the enkomion as John 
III Vatatzes; the correct identification was made by Polemis, ^The Speech of Constantine 
Akropolites on St John Merciful the Young', and Halkin subsequently changed the BHG 
number to 889n (see Novum Auctarium). 

16 The subject of this enkomion was originally misidentified by Halkin as Euphrosyne 
of Alexandria, and given the number BHG 626m; when he subsequently edited the text [Byz 
57 (1987), 56-65], he realised his mistake and reassigned the enkomion the BHG number 
627b. 

7 There is also an enkomion of St Thomais (BHG 2455), written in high style by an 
anonymous author who was cured of a terrible headache by visiting the saint's tomb in 
Constantinople. Preserved in a fourteenth-century manuscript, the enkomion is attributed 
to the Palaiologan period by S. Efthymiadis (personal communication). 

18 Examples of classical allusions are as follows: 1. in the vita of Eudokimos references to 
Achilles and his tutor, the centaur Chiron (p. 202.2-3), to Odysseus and the Sirens (p. 204.20), 
to Aphrodite (p. 208.31); 2. in the Logos on St John Merciful the Young, he combines citations 
from Euripides’ Hecuba, Homer's Iliad and Plato's Euthydemus and Phaedrus (ch. 3.30, 6.21-2, 
9.1-2, 11.5-6) with Scriptural citations from Matthew, Luke, the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
Maccabees. 
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sprinkled his text with rhetorical figures such as chiasmus and homoioteleuton, and 
might inject a series of rhetorical questions. 


Miracle Collections 


The genre of Miracula was also revived during the reign of Andronikos II. Since 
they will be the focus of another chapter in volume II of this Companion, they 
will be discussed only briefly here. The collection of miracles at the shrine of 
Kosmas and Damianos by Maximos the Deacon (BHG 391), written ca. 1300,” and 
Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos’ oration on the miracles at the Zoodochos 
Pege shrine (BHG 1073), composed between 1308 and 1320,” present some similar 
features: both are rewritings of early versions of Miracula with the addition of 
contemporary miracles from the author’s own day, and were no doubt designed 
to promote pilgrimage to the two healing shrines. The Logos of Xanthopoulos has 
much more sophisticated literary and scientific pretensions, however, with its 
high style and greatly expanded descriptions of miracles that include fascinating 
hypotheses on the aetiology of various diseases, the progression of symptoms 
over time, and rational explanations of how the holy spring water cured an 
affliction.” It also added ekphraseis (descriptions) of Constantinople and the 
church of the Pege monastery, as well as an extensive synkrisis of the Pege spring 
with springs of classical and biblical antiquity. 


Vitae of New Saints 


In contrast to the enthusiasm of literati for praising the saints and shrines of earlier 
eras, the composition of vitae of new heroes of Orthodoxy lagged behind. One of 
the earliest surviving Palaiologan vitae of a new saint seems to be the very short text 
on Theodora of Arta (BHG 1736), supposedly written by the monk Job lasites in the 
1270s.? Among the very few other early Palaiologan compositions on contemporary 





7? A new critical edition of this text with an Italian translation is currently being 


prepared by Dr Elena Paroli, who recently completed a doctoral dissertation that dealt in 
part with this miracle collection (University of Rome, Tor Vergata, 2003). See also Talbot, 
‘Metaphrasis in the Early Palaiologan Period: the Miracula of Kosmas and Damian by 
Maximos the Deacon'. 

? On these Miracula, see Talbot, ‘Two Accounts of Miracles at the Pege Shrine in 
Constantinople’; and Efthymiadis, ‘Le monastère de la Source à Constantinople et ses deux 
recueils de miracles: entre hagiographie et patriographie', 299-303. 

? Somewhat later in the century, probably in the 1360s, the Miracula of St Eugenios 
of Trebizond, rewritten by John Lazaropoulos, exhibit similar interest in medicine; cf. 
Rosenqvist, "Miracles and Medical Learning: The Case of St Eugenios of Trebizond'. On 
these Miracula, see ch. on Collections of Miracles in vol. II. 

7? The fifteenth-sixteenth century Venetian manuscript of the vita attributes the text 
to a monk Job, identified by S. Petrides and L. Vranouses as Job Iasites, an advisor to the 
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saints were two vitae of neo-martyrs, Niketas the Younger (BHG 2302), martyred by 
the Turks in Nyssa sometime in the 1280s or 1290s, and Michael (BHG 2273), killed 
by the Mamluks in Alexandria in the late thirteenth or early fourteenth century. 
The first was authored by Theodore Mouzalon, sometime before his death in 1294. 
The vita of Michael is a work of Theodore Metochites who, as noted above, wrote 
about older saints as well. It is of note that both authors served Andronikos II as 
megas logothetes (as did Constantine Akropolites), an indication that the writing of 
hagiography was practiced at the highest levels of Byzantine society. 

Two other holy men of the early Palaiologan period were the pro-Lascarid 
patriarch Arsenios (1254-1260, 1261-1265), who is commemorated in a partially 
preserved enkomion by an anonymous author of unknown date,” and Meletios of 
Galesion (1209-1286), who suffered for his opposition to Union of the Churches; the 
vita of the latter (BHG 1246a) was not written, however, until the fourteenth century 
by Makarios Chrysokephalos, metropolitan of Philadelphia (ca. 1300-1382). 


Hagiographical Composition in the Middle and Late 
Fourteenth Century (ca. 1330-1400) 


Interest in writing about new saints began to pick up at the end of the reign of 
Andronikos II and continued throughout the rest of the fourteenth century. Many, 
but by no means all, of the hagiographers of contemporary holy men came from a 
monastic rather than a court background, and were inspired by a desire to eulogise 
the leading figures of the new Hesychastic movement. Among the pioneers in 
the revival of the genre was Theoktistos the Stoudite, a disciple of the patriarch 
Athanasios I of Constantinople (1289-1293, 1303-1309), who had received both a 
classical and theological education. Theoktistos wrote three major works on this 
rigorous ecclesiastic who was also distinguished for his charity toward the people 
of Constantinople and is considered a forerunner of Hesychasm. The vita and 
enkomion (BHG 194, 194a) were probably written in the 1320s, shortly after the 
patriarch’s death," while the Logos on the translation of Athanasios’ relics and his 
posthumous miracles (BHG 194f) probably dates to the 1330s.” One of the primary 
characteristics of all three texts is their varying levels of style, with relatively 





patriarch Joseph I; on him, see PLP 7959. For bibliography and doubts about the date of 
composition, see Talbot, Holy Women of Byzantium, 324-5 and nn. 6-7. 

2 The editor Nikolopoulos suggests that the author might be Maximos Planoudes. 

^ Another hagiographer, the Palamite monk Joseph Kalothetos, wrote in mid-century 
a second vita of Athanasios (BHG 194c). It is less detailed than that of Theoktistos, more 
encomiastic in nature, and emphasises the patriarch’s role as a forerunner of Hesychasm; see 
Tsames, Iwoto Kao0érov ovyypáuuaro, 427-31. 

? The Logos was edited by A.-M. Talbot, Faith Healing in Late Byzantium: The Posthumous 
Miracles of the Patriarch Athanasios I of Constantinople by Theoktistos the Stoudite. 
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straightforward narrative sections contrasting with highly rhetorical passages 
replete with classical allusions and obscure vocabulary. In the vita, for example, the 
higher style is used for orations attributed to Athanasios, or panegyrical passages 
in praise of the patriarch. As recently shown, in all three of these works Theoktistos 
borrowed extensively (and tacitly) from earlier authors, such as Gregory of 
Nazianzos, Michael Psellos and Niketas Choniates, in order to enhance the quality 
of his writing.” It should also be noted that many of the Miracula described in 
the Logos are lifted wholesale from the tenth-century vita of Loukas the Younger, 
with changes only in such details as the name of the ailing pilgrim, his profession 
and hometown. It remains to be seen whether other Palaiologan hagiographers 
engaged in similar practices. 

Three hagiographers dominate the middle and later decades of the fourteenth 
century, the historian Nikephoros Gregoras (ca. 1292/1295—ca. 1358/1361); Philotheos, 
metropolitan of Selymbria (d. 1389); and the patriarch Philotheos Kokkinos (ca. 
1300-1377/1378). Nikephoros Gregoras, a polymath known to posterity primarily 
as a historian of the early Palaiologan emperors, wrote a number of hagiographical 
works in his youth.” Nine of them were devoted to saints from previous centuries, 
such as Michael the Synkellos (BHG 1297), an iconodule confessor and ninth- 
century abbot of the monastery of the Chora with which Gregoras was closely 
associated. Gregoras clearly had access to the late ninth-century version of the vita 
of Michael (BHG 1296), penned by an anonymous hagiographer who was probably 
a monk at the Chora, for in large part he follows its outlines and repeats the same 
information. The changes he introduces in his metaphrasis, however, reflect his 
different goals: he writes in a higher Attic style than his predecessor, and suppresses 
some specific details while adding rhetorical passages. He begins with an elaborate 
proemium comparing hagiography with the classical tradition of eulogising heroes 
of the past, and adds whole paragraphs praising the saint's ascetic virtues and the 
spiritual advantages of withdrawal to the desert, and describing the horrendous 
conditions of Michael’s imprisonment in Constantinople. Likewise Gregoras’ new 
vita of the Empress Theophano (BHG 1795), wife of Leo VI (886-912), based on an 
anonymous text from the early tenth century (BHG 1794), introduces a number of 
digressions showing off his command of history, such as disquisitions on the title 
of patrikios, and an ekphrasis of Constantinople. 

Gregoras turned his hand as well to the Life of a contemporary, his uncle, Bishop 
John of Herakleia (d. 1328), who served as his primary teacher. This vita (BHG 
2188) is viewed by some as Gregoras’ most successful despite its recondite style. Its 
popularity in the Byzantine era is attested by its preservation in six manuscripts, 
while its editor Vitalien Laurent termed it ‘the most distinguished hagiographic 
work of the thirteenth-fourteenth century’. As noted by Martin Hinterberger, 





2% Talbot, ‘The Compositional Methods of a Palaiologan Hagiographer: Intertextuality 
in the Works of Theoktistos the Stoudite’. 

7 Hinterberger, ‘Les Vies des saints du XIV" siècle en tant que biographie historique: 
l'oeuvre de Nicéphore Grégoras’; and Paraskevopoulou, Ta ayioAoyind goya tov Nixnpopou 
Tpnyopc. 
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however, itis more a secular biography than a work of hagiography.” John suffered 
persecution during the reign of Michael VIII for his opposition to the Union of 
Lyons, and led an ascetic lifestyle, but there is no evidence that any cult developed 
around him, nor does Gregoras attest to any miraculous or prophetic activities. 
This vita, which concludes with a prayer seeking John's intercession with Christ, 
shows the fine line separating hagiography from historiography.? 

Another learned hagiographer, Philotheos, metropolitan of Selymbria from 
1362 to 1389, lived approximately one generation later than Gregoras. After 
receiving a classical education in Constantinople, he became a hesychast monk 
who worked as a scribe and hymnographer in addition to writing three saints' 
Lives. One was devoted to a contemporary holy man, Makarios of Constantinople 
(BHG 1000), the spiritual guide of Philotheos' uncle and mentor Sabas. Makarios 
was an ascetic monk from Asia Minor, who lived on Mt Latros and in Magnesia, 
before being forced by Turkish attacks to flee to Constantinople, where he settled 
in the monastery tou Kalliou (also called tou Kaulea). He was a hesychast who 
attracted numerous disciples by his teaching. Although Philotheos emphasises 
that Makarios did not use ‘Atticising diction’, he demonstrates his own erudition 
in the vita by frequent quotations from Christian and classical authors, including 
Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles and the sophist Aphthonios. He consciously follows 
the rules of rhetoric, announcing in the very first chapter that he will first describe 
Sampson (Priene), the native city of Makarios, since this is the 'law of enkomia'. In 
the next chapter, after stating that the town was built by the biblical Sampson(!), 
he embarks upon a substantial digression, an excursus about cities named after 
their eponymous founders. The last part of the vita, six very substantial chapters, is 
devoted to mini-biographies of four of Makarios' disciples, including Philotheos’ 
uncle Sabas and Hilarion of Didymoteichon, who was known in particular for his 
gift of prophecy.? 

Philotheos also penned an Enkomion of an early martyr, Agathonikos (BHG 43), 
who was killed for his faith in Selymbria during the reign of Emperor Maximian 
(286-305). This enkomion, addressed to the congregation in the cathedral of 
Selymbria on the feastday of Agathonikos, was clearly inspired by Philotheos' 
double connection with the saint; both men were born in the region of Nikomedeia, 
while Philotheos ended up as metropolitan of the city where Agathonikos was 
martyred. Although the text has been published only in part, there is sufficient 
evidence to demonstrate similarities in style with the vita of Makarios. Classical 





28 Hinterberger, ‘Les Vies des saints du XIV° siècle en tant que biographie historique: 


l'oeuvre de Nicéphore Grégoras', 297. 

? Other fourteenth-century hagiographic works which, at least in part, have much in 
common with historical narratives are the vitae of Athanasios I and Gregory Palamas, both 
important churchmen of their era. They cite long texts from actual letters and documents, 
and have served as biographical sources for modern historians, yet at the same time they 
contain standard features of hagiography such as miracles, prophecies and edifying 
hortatory passages. 

? Nicol, ‘Hilarion of Didymoteichon and the Gift of Prophecy’. 
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allusions abound, to Homer, Hesiod, Pythagoras and Aeschylus, as well as 
to Xerxes, Themistocles, Alcibiades and Lycurgus. Once more he invokes the 
rhetorical principle of providing a panegyric of the homeland of his hero. In 
this case, alleging as his pretext that Agathonikos really had two native cities, 
Nikomedeia and Selymbria, he embarks on extended eulogies of both places, 
again referring to ‘the law of rhetoric’. Like a number of enkomia of earlier saints, 
most interesting to the historian is the final part of the text, where Philotheos 
describes certain miracles wrought by the head of the martyr between the twelfth 
and fourteenth centuries, and in so doing provides new information on some of 
the churches of Selymbria. 

The most prolific and distinguished hagiographer of the fourteenth century 
was Philotheos Kokkinos (ca. 1300-1377/1378), a native of Thessalonike, who 
served as superior of the Great Lavra on Mt Athos, as metropolitan of Thracian 
Herakleia, and was twice patriarch of Constantinople (1353-1354/1355, 1364- 
1376). Although a pro-hesychast monk he was also a student of the classical 
philologist Thomas Magistros, thus combining in his writings a love of mysticism 
with the traditions of ancient Greek literature. He wrote about saints of the early 
Christian era as well as his own time, but in both cases focused primarily on 
individuals who had some connection with his beloved Thessalonike. Thus 
among his enkomia of older saints we find works dedicated to St Demetrios 
(BHG 547d) and to St Anysia (BHG 146), both martyred in Thessalonike under 
Maximian, which provided him with an opportunity to pen panegyrical 
descriptions of his hometown. 

His five contemporary subjects were either born in Thessalonike (Sabas the 
Younger [BHG 1606], Germanos Maroules the Hagiorite [BHG 2164], Isidore 
Boucheiras [BHG 962]) or had other associations with the city and were buried 
there. Thus, Nikodemos the Younger (BHG 2307) was a monk at the Philokalles 
monastery, where Philotheos served as superior, and his healing shrine was nearby; 
Gregory Palamas (BHG 718) served as metropolitan of the city from 1347 to 1359, 
and his tomb at the church of St Sophia was also the site of healing miracles. Three 
of these holy men (Sabas the Younger, Isidore and Gregory Palamas) were noted 
hesychasts. Philotheos was personally acquainted with all except Nikodemos, and 
wrote their vitae at unusual length, ranging from 63 printed pages for Germanos 
to 166 pages each for Sabas and Palamas. His prolixity results not so much from 
an expansive style but from the wealth of biographical detail that he incorporates; 
most of the vitae include excursuses of up to 10 pages on the childhood of the 
holy men, providing charming and informative descriptions of home life, games, 
religious devotions and education. 

The two longest vitae, of Sabas and Palamas, have elements in common with 
romances, inasmuch as their heroes travel widely,” and are shipwrecked or 
captured by the Turks. Sabas, an Athonite monk who lived in the first half of 
the fourteenth century, went on a lengthy pilgrimage to the Holy Land, sailing 





3 On the wandering holy men so characteristic of late Byzantium, see Nicol, ‘Instabilitas 
8 holy y 


loci: The Wanderlust of Late Byzantine Monks'. 
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to Palestine via the islands of Lemnos, Lesbos, Chios, Patmos and Cyprus. From 
Jerusalem he continued on foot to Mt Sinai (a 20-day journey), and then went 
to Damascus and Antioch. En route to Constantinople adverse winds carried 
his ship off course to Crete where he spent some time before returning to Mt 
Athos via Euboea, the Peloponnesos, Athens, Tenedos, Gallipolis, Adrianople, 
Didymoteichon, Thracian Herakleia and Constantinople. His travels lasted some 
20 years in all.” 

Palamas was taken captive by the Ottoman Turks at Gallipolis in 1354, 
and spent more than a year as a prisoner in Prousa and Nicaea, recording his 
experiences in a long letter which is reproduced in part by Philotheos in his 
biography of the holy man. As an ardent supporter of Hesychasm, Philotheos 
was anxious to make a strong case for the recognition of Palamas as a saint, 
which in fact took place during his patriarchate in 1368. To this end he devotes 
almost 30 pages of his vita to both the living and posthumous miracles of the 
holy man; in the middle Byzantine period a composition of this length would 
have sufficed for an entire vita! These Miracula present vivid vignettes from the 
lives of the people of Thessalonike and neighbouring cities, and introduce such 
characters as a young girl with toilet-training problems, who had been exposed in 
infancy but was adopted and raised by a nun. We also meet a gold embroiderer, 
a weaver of imperial purple cloth, the chief singer at the church of St Demetrios 
and a physician who makes his house calls riding on horseback through the city 
streets. It should be mentioned here that Palamas himself was a hagiographer 
with an interest in older saints, who wrote homilies on St John the Baptist (BHG 
846) and St Demetrios (BHG 546). 

A relatively unknown hagiographer, Antony, metropolitan of Larissa (1340- 
1362), should also be briefly mentioned in this survey, even though his works 
remain largely unpublished. Most of his compositions deal with older saints 
such as St George (BHG 684b) and St Oikoumenios of Trikkala (BHG 2317); he 
also wrote tributes for important feastdays of Christ and the Virgin. His oeuvre 
included the vita of one contemporary holy man as well, St Kyprianos (BHG 2091), 
his predecessor as metropolitan of Larissa. 

Another important hesychast hagiographer was the patriarch Kallistos (1350- 
1353, 1355-1363), whose vita of his spiritual father Gregory of Sinai (BHG 722) 
is one of the key documents about the spread of the hesychastic tradition on Mt 
Athos and in southern Bulgaria. Gregory (d. after 1337) is yet another example 
of the restless wandering monk typical of the Palaiologan era, and Kallistos 
recounts in detail his various adventures as he travelled from his homeland in 
Asia Minor to Mt Sinai, then his return to Greece via Jerusalem and Crete, his 
several extended stays on Mt Athos, his visits to Constantinople, and his final 





? On Sabas, see PLP 27991, where he is listed under his little-known family name 
Tziskos. See also the study by Congourdeau, ‘La Terre Sainte au XIV° siècle: La Vie de Sabas 
de Vatopédi par Philothéos Kokkinos'. 

5 On him, see PLP 1098; Bees, ‘Zur Schriftstellerei des Antonios von Larissa’ and 
Sophianos, “O &ytioc 'Ax0Uu oc Aapions’. 
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place of abode in the wild and desolate mountains of Paroria in southeastern 
Bulgaria. Gregory endured capture by the Turks as a child, and fled Athos 
on account of Turkish pirate raids on the Holy Mountain; he survived storm- 
tossed voyages and attacks by brigands in Bulgaria. Kallistos gives even greater 
emphasis, however, to Gregory’s interior spiritual journey, as he moved from 
the practice of strict asceticism to seeking illumination and mystical union with 
God through the contemplative life, in particular repetition of the Jesus prayer. 
Although he much preferred solitude to the cenobitic community, his charismatic 
personality attracted numerous disciples who followed his example in adopting 
the contemplative life. Kallistos inserts several ‘mini-vitae’ of the disciples of 
Gregory into the biography of his hesychast hero, in order to emphasise Gregory’s 
role in spreading hesychastic practices on Mt Athos and in Bulgaria. 

Noteworthy among hesychast monks who followed in the tradition of 
Gregory of Sinai and espoused the solitary life in the middle and later part of the 
fourteenth century were Romylos of Vidin (BHG 2384), Athanasios of Meteora 
(BHG 195), Maximos Kausokalybites (BHG 1236z, 1237, 1237c, 1237f) and his 
disciple Niphon (BHG 1371). Romylos (d. after 1371) was a wandering monk like 
his spiritual master Gregory, journeying restlessly from his birthplace in Vidin to 
Türnovo to Paroria, eventually moving to Mt Athos, and dying in Serbia after a 
brief sojourn in Albania.” His disciple and biographer, the monk Gregory (PLP 
4603), was his companion in both Paroria and on the Holy Mountain. He recounts 
in a simple and vivid style the austerities of the eremitic lifestyle; his language 
reflects his familiarity with such monastic classics as the Holy Ladder of John 
Klimax and the Spiritual Meadow of John Moschos. 

Athanasios of Meteora (1305-ca. 1380) was a hesychastic monk who spent 
about five years on Mt Athos as a solitary before being forced by Turkish raids 
to flee the Holy Mountain. He sought refuge among the rocky spires of the 
Meteora in northwestern Thessaly, where he founded a monastic community 
that survives to this day at the monastery of the Great Meteoron. His anonymous 
hagiographer, himself a Meteorite monk, was a contemporary and disciple of 
Athanasios. The most recent editor of his vita, D. Sophianos, suggested that he 
wrote it in summary fashion, without much detail, because he was writing for an 
audience well acquainted with the basic outlines of Athanasios' career. Sophianos 
dates the composition of the Life ca. 1390. By good fortune the vita includes the 
rule drafted by Athanasios for his new monastery, since this kanonikos typos is 
preserved nowhere else. The anonymous author, who writes in a simple style, 
modelled his prologue on that to the vita of St Loukas the Younger (or of Steiris); 
his work also refers frequently to the Ladder of the Sinaite monk John Klimax, as 
Athanasios is shown to have ascended the rungs of monastic virtues. 


* For an English paraphrase of the vita of Gregory, see Balfour, Saint Gregory the Sinaite. 
See also the major recent study by Rigo, ‘Gregorio il Sinaito’. 

35 On the vita of Romylos, see Rigo, ‘Ancora sulle Vitae di Romylos di Vidin (BHG 2383 
e 2384)’, commenting on the new critical edition of the text published in Athens. 
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Maximos Kausokalybites (d. 1365 or 1380) remained on Mt Athos after an 
earlier peripatetic life, but constantly moved from one temporary abode to 
another in his attempt to avoid contact with other monks and casual visitors. 
His habit of burning his straw hut and then building another one in an isolated 
spot gave rise to his nickname the ‘hutburner’. Despite his efforts to escape 
celebrity Maximos acquired such fame for his ascetic way of life that no less than 
four hagiographers wrote vitae of him. The two earlier vitae, both composed in 
the late fourteenth century by his disciples Niphon and Theophanes, provide 
the opportunity to compare two contemporary compositions about the same 
holy man. The Athonite hieromonk Niphon (himself a holy man as we shall 
see below) is not merely resorting to a topos of humility when he describes 
himself as ‘unlearned’ (&uaðńç), but writes in a simple vernacular, teeming with 
grammatical mistakes and incomplete sentences. His account, the earlier of the 
two, has curious omissions, for he leaves out any description of Maximos' death 
but then recounts the excavation of his remains at his tomb! He makes no attempt 
to impose any chronology on his account, interjecting posthumous miracles at 
midpoint, following them with stories about Maximos' feats of clairvoyance 
when he was still among the living. Nonetheless the vita has many charming 
vignettes that offer glimpses of eremitic life on Mt Athos, including a difficult 
ascent to the summit of the Holy Mountain itself. 

One reflection of the Athonite provenance of and audience for Niphon’s vita is 
its extremely misogynistic tone. The rare mentions of women are almost all hostile: 
there is no allusion to Maximos' mother; Maximos has a vision of a bejewelled 
woman outside his hermit's cave and realises she is a demonic apparition; he heals 
a demoniac layman and instructs him to no longer have sexual intercourse with 
women; laymen visit him complaining about their wayward wives. 

The Life of Maximos composed by Theophanes (superior of the Athonite 
monastery of Vatopedi and later metropolitan of Peritheorion) is almost twice as 
long as Niphon's vita (44 printed pages vs. 23), also written in the vernacular, 
but better organised, placing his death and posthumous miracles at the end of 
the composition. It includes many details of Maximos' childhood, and early years 
of travel to holy mountains such as Ganos and Papikion which were completely 
omitted by Niphon. It also adds a fascinating description of Maximos' visit to the 
court of Andronikos II in Constantinople where he encountered both Theodore 
Metochites and the patriarch Athanasios I. Maximos lived for a while in the 
gateway of the Blachernai church, pretending to be a fool for Christ's sake, a late 
example of this form of expression of saintly character. Once Maximos arrives 
on Athos, Theophanes develops the comparison of his hero with Moses on Mt 
Sinai, including a vivid narrative of Maximos' three-day sojourn atop Mt Athos 
where he is granted a vision of the Virgin. Theophanes also greatly stresses 
Maximos' relationship with the hesychast Gregory of Sinai, an aspect of Maximos' 
biography that Niphon totally disregards. Theophanes includes as well a mini-vita 
of Gregory, describing his activity in Paroria after he departed from Mt Athos. 
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Surely another product of the monastic ambiance of Mt Athos is the anonymous 
vita of St Niphon (BHG 1371), who, as we have just seen, authored one of the Lives of 
St Maximos. Its anonymity is unusual, since the authors of most Palaiologan vitae 
are known by name. Like Maximos, Niphon spent most of his long life (1315-1411) 
on the Holy Mountain as a hesychast solitary, often shunning even basic shelter 
and subsisting on wild herbs. He also was endowed with the gift of miracle- 
working and clairvoyance. The anonymous composition resembles Niphon’s 
vita of Maximos in several ways; in its brevity (only 15 printed pages); its lack of 
rhetorical pretensions, omitting even the traditional prologue and epilogue, but 
plunging directly into a brief description of his birthplace; the use of vernacular 
language; and its organisation, placing numerous miracles performed by Niphon 
after the description of his death. 


Fifteenth Century 


During the final decades of the Byzantine empire, now severely reduced in 
territory, literati and prominent churchmen (including the Emperor Manuel II, 
the Patriarch Gennadios II Scholarios and Archbishop Symeon of Thessalonike) 
continued to write enkomia of older saints, but compositions about new saints 
were clearly in decline. Among the fifteenth-century hagiographers one of the few 
to have eulogised contemporary holy men was Makarios Makres (ca. 1383-1431), 
a native of Thessalonike who became a monk at the Vatopedi monastery on Mt 
Athos, and at the end of his life served as superior of the Pantokrator monastery 
in Constantinople.” We are particularly well informed about the life and work of 
Makarios thanks to an extensive enkomion (BHG 1001) penned by an anonymous 
disciple within a couple of years of his death in 1431. It includes (ch. 31) a partial 
list of his writings among which were enkomia of older saints as well, such as 
David of Thessalonike (Makarios' hometown) and Andrew of Crete. This lengthy 
tribute to Makarios provides in high style much historical information, especially 
about the Pantokrator monastery and about negotiations for Union with Rome 
prior to the Council of Florence, since Makarios was himself an envoy to the papal 
curia shortly before his death. The anonymous panegyrist, like Makarios, was well 
trained in both secular and theological learning; he followed the rhetorical norms 
for panegyric, including a eulogy of Makarios' native city of Thessalonike as well 
as his spiritual home on Mt Athos, and inserting near the end of his composition 
an extended synkrisis between his spiritual master and the heroes of the Old 
Testament. Classical allusions to Pindar, Demosthenes and Homer are combined 
with numerous Scriptural citations, and occasional references to the Fathers of 
the Church. This text, written most probably in Constantinople, differs from the 
Athonite vitae of Maximos and Niphon in that it stresses the erudition of Makarios, 
his access to the emperor, and his restoration of the Pantokrator monastery 





36 For his biography, see Argyriou, Macaire Makrés, 1-56. 
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rather than the ascetic lifestyle, prophetic powers and miraculous healings of the 
hesychast solitaries. 

The hagiographical oeuvre of Makarios has recently been enlarged through 
the reattribution to him of the Enkomion of Gabriel, Archbishop of Thessalonike (not in 
BHG), who died between 1410 and 1418. Gabriel was the epitome of the ‘urban 
saint’, serving as abbot of the Nea Mone in Thessalonike and the Chora Monastery 
in Constantinople, and spending the final 20 or so years of his life as metropolitan 
of Thessalonike. His enkomion, written in very high style, alternates between 
flowery passages of praise and valuable nuggets of biographical information. 

During his sojourn on Mt Athos Makarios also wrote a vita of Maximos 
Kausokalybites (BHG 1237f), clearly based on the slightly earlier version of 
Theophanes to which he had access on the Holy Mountain.” The anonymous 
Enkomion of Makarios (ch. 34) specifically states that he rewrote the vita of Maximos 
because he objected to the vulgar style of the earlier versions, and that he had 
tried to collect further information on the holy man. Indeed much of Makarios' 
account of the life of Maximos is a metaphrasis of the vita by Theophanes in more 
refined style, and he remarks at the beginning (ch. 2) on the necessity of following 
the rules for enkomia for description of the native land, family and upbringing of 
the saint. Makarios does indeed add a few incidents omitted by Theophanes, but 
he does not include some facts that are in Theophanes' account, and for the most 
part he closely follows the organisation of Theophanes' vita. Comparison of the 
two texts by Theophanes and Makarios thus offers the opportunity to observe the 
way in which one author deliberately raised the level of style of a composition by 
his predecessor. It also demonstrates that works of high style could be penned on 
Athos as well as in Thessalonike and Constantinople; in Makarios' case we know 
that he continued his secular studies for at least 10 years after his arrival on the 
Holy Mountain. 


The Paucity of Female Saints and Hagiographers in Late 
Byzantium 


It will have become apparent to the reader that women are largely absent from 
Palaiologan hagiographic composition devoted to new saints. The female saints of 
old, martyrs, ascetics or supporters of icons, continued to be eulogised, primarily 
by the literati. Thus Constantine Akropolites included six women among the 28 
saints whose vitae he reworked, Manuel Holobolos wrote a hymn about Mary 


Y See Argyriou, Macaire Makrès, 17-18. This vita was attributed to an anonymous author 
by its first editor, L. Syndika-Laourda. 

38 A fourth vita of Maximos, by Ioannikios Kochylas (BHG 1237c), is still unpublished. 
Itis preserved at Vatopedi in two fifteenth-century manuscripts. 
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of Egypt (BHG 1044b), Theodore Metochites penned an oration about St Marina 
of Pisidian Antioch (BHG 1169b), and Nikephoros Gregoras composed a vita of 
the Empress Theophano (BHG 1795). Contemporary women, on the other hand, 
were almost never recognised as saintly in the Palaiologan period, in stark contrast 
to western Europe where new female saints became more common between the 
thirteenth and fifteenth century. Weinstein and Bell, for example, have calculated 
that the percentage of western medieval saints who were women rose to ca. 25 per 
cent in these centuries, compared with 12 per cent in the twelfth century.” The two 
exceptional saintly women of late Byzantium were Theodora of Arta (d. 1270), the 
rejected wife of Michael II Doukas Komnenos of Epiros, who was banished from 
court and wandered in penniless exile for five years (BHG 1736), and Matrona, an 
ascetic and wonder-working nun who lived on Chios in the fourteenth century 
(BHG 1220). Nor were there any female hagiographers in late Byzantium save for 
Theodora Raoulaina, the early Palaiologan writer mentioned at the beginning of 
this chapter. 


Conclusion 


As this rapid overview of the principal hagiographers in late Byzantium has 
demonstrated, the composition of saints’ lives was a highly respected genre, 
practised overwhelmingly by men of considerable erudition. Whether laymen, 
monks or clerics, most shared a common educational background, were familiar 
with the expected norms of rhetoric, and strove for stylistic sophistication in their 
writing. Secular literati, like Constantine Akropolites and Nikephoros Gregoras, 
had a special predilection for penning enkomia of saints of old, as did many highly 
educated monks and clerics. These enkomia, which comprise by far the bulk of 
Palaiologan hagiography, were clearly much in demand throughout the final 200 
years of empire. 

The composition of vitae of contemporary holy men, on the other hand, is 
primarily a fourteenth-century phenomenon. It was largely carried out by monks 
and church officials, rather than by lay literati, a not surprising finding when we 
consider that virtually all the new heroes of Orthodoxy (with the exception of some 
of the neo-martyrs) came from a monastic or clerical background. The Lives of 
new saints were occasionally written in a simple vernacular, by untutored monks 
like Niphon and Gregory; they were more likely, however, to be composed in a 
higher linguistic register by such learned hagiographers as Philotheos Kokkinos 





? Weinstein and Bell, Saints and Society: The Two Worlds of Western Christendom 1000— 
1700, 220. 

^ The death date of ca. 1306-1310 for Matrona provided by BHG has been corrected to 
mid-fourteenth century by the entry of PLP 17399 which connects the Latin attack on Chios 
described in her enkomion by Neilos Diasorenos, metropolitan of Rhodes, with the Genoese 
attack of 1346. 
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and Makarios Makres who aspired to the same stylistic level as their secular 
counterparts. 
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Palestinian Hagiography 
(Fourth-Eighth Centuries) 


Bernard Flusin 


Palestinian hagiography is related to the history of the Churches of the area and 
their distinctive character.’ It must be said that Palestine does not form a coherent 
entity in terms of language and religion. Hellenic culture dominated urban centres 
and some cities, such as Ceasarea and Gaza, but a major part of the population, 
especially in the countryside, were Semitic in language and culture. As for religions, 
the diffusion of Christianity was not spread in all places in the same proportions. 
Large zones were dominated by Jews and Samaritans whereas the Saracen 
peoples of the south of this region were attached to paganism.? The production of 
hagiographical texts in late antiquity was concentrated in cities and monasteries 
where the Greek language prevailed. It was after the Arab conquest in the seventh 
century that the linguistic situation changed to the effect that texts were sometimes 
written in Syriac and, more and more frequently, in Arabic? 

The prestige of the Holy Land granted a particular character to the life of the 
Palestinian Church and asserted the eminent status of the ‘Holy City of Jesus Christ 
our God’, namely Jerusalem, or former Aelia Capitolina, transformed after the 
works of Constantine.* Within Christendom, Jerusalem enjoyed a special kind of 
prestige, and at the Council of Chalcedon (451) its bishop was given a patriarchate 
that comprised the three provinces of Palaestina. The numerous pilgrims it attracted, 
both from neighbouring areas and from the Empire at large, gave a vigorous boost 
to local churches and to the development of a powerful monastic movement.* For 





See Abel, Histoire de la Palestine depuis la conquéte d'Alexandre jusqu'à l'invasion arabe. 
For an overview of the population of this region, see Dauphin, La Palestine byzantine. 
See Griffith, ‘The Monks of Palestine and the Growth of Christian Literature in Arabic’. 
See Maraval, Lieux saints et pélerinages d'Orient; and Sivan, Palestine in Late Antiquity. 
On the Church of Palestine, see Honigmann, ‘Juvenal of Jerusalem’; and Flusin, 
"Evéques et patriarches’. 

6 On the history of Palestinian monasticism, see Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse, 15—66; 
Patrich, Sabas, Leader of Palestinian Monasticism; Binns, Ascetics and Ambassadors of Christ: the 
Monasteries of Palestine, 314-631. 
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that reason, the dimension of Palestinian hagiography is not merely local. Produced 
in part by Christians who came from elsewhere, with their own literary culture, it 
spread swiftly throughout Christendom, in turn exerting its own influence and 
becoming integrated in the traditions of the other Churches. 

Even within the limits of literature in Greek, it is difficult to draw up an 
inventory of Palestinian hagiographical texts. The saints that ought to be taken into 
consideration are varied: one thinks of course of martyrs, bishops and monks; but 
Palestine was also the land of the prophets, the apostles and the Theotokos. Here as 
elsewhere, hagiography was made up of several genres: Lives of saints, collections 
of miracles or accounts of relic inventions, but also enkomia and texts of poetry, or, 
beyond literature proper, liturgical documents such as lectionaries and calendars. 
Some of those texts were the first to have been composed in honour of a given 
saint, while others were added to a pre-existing hagiographical dossier. We shall 
focus here on the chronologically first hagiographical texts that promoted the cult 
of a given saint, and, but for few exceptions, on saints who made their appearance 
during the Byzantine period and after the Arab conquest. 

In terms of chronology, Palestinian hagiography can be divided into three 
periods. The first, beginning with the reign of Constantine, runs until the Council 
of Chalcedon (451). The second takes us to the Arab conquest and is distinguished 
by a flourishing monastic hagiography. From this time onwards, Palestine was 
definitively outside the Empire, but that did not mark the end of Christianity 
there, nor of hagiographical production in Greek. This third period, which starts 
in the 630s with the arrival of the conquering Arabs, has no clear limit at the 
other end. We have chosen to break off at the end of the eighth century, when 
hagiography in Greek, even though it did not disappear, lost its dynamic, as can 
be seen from a liturgical document of the end of the tenth century, the Palestinian- 
Georgian Calendar. 


Hagiography before the Council of Chalcedon (451) 


The Great Persecution greatly affected Palestine. Under the reign of Constantine, 
the Churches of the area celebrated their martyrs, and their cults grew rapidly. 
The emperor's building programme in Jerusalem and the discovery of the True 
Cross gave Jerusalem its new face as the Holy City of the Christians, on which 
pilgrims converged.’ The Christianisation of the region accelerated and monastic 
life was becoming organised in several parts of it. Narrative hagiography, already 
substantial and lively, was strongly linked to some of those larger phenomena: the 
cult of the martyrs, the spread of Christianity, the monastic movement. However, 
because it has become the centre of attention, narrative hagiography is liable to 


7^ On the expansion of pilgrimage, see, for instance, Maraval, Lieux saints et pèlerinages; 


on the invention of the Cross, see Drijvers, Helena Augusta: the Mother of Constantine the Great 
and the Legend of her Finding of the True Cross. 
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give a slightly biased picture of the general balance of Palestinian hagiographical 
production. 

A liturgical document, the Armenian Lectionary, allows us to redress this picture 
by offering us the list of Jerusalem’s saints in the first half of the fifth century. This 
lectionary, a translation of a text composed in Jerusalem that can be dated between 
415 and 439, mentions 25 commemorations: six for Old Testament prophets, 11 
for New Testament saints, two for emperors, two for martyrs, two for bishops of 
Jerusalem, only one for a monk, while three feasts concern objects or monuments 
(the Ark of the Covenant, the Cross and the Constantinian buildings). Jerusalem’s 
list of saints progressively grew, and the Georgian Lectionary, a witness of later 
usage (eighth century), is much richer in commemorations. 

The group of saints celebrated in Jerusalem in the fifth century comes to bear 
upon a number of significant dossiers where one expects to find Palestinian texts: 
the prophets, the Cross, the Theotokos, John the Baptist, the apostles and other 
New Testament figures. For example, the text associated with the appearance of 
the Cross (7 May) is a letter by Cyril of Jerusalem, and the text in honour of the 
Vision of Constantine and the discovery of the Cross by Helena, with the legend 
of the bishop of Jerusalem Judas-Kyriakos, almost certainly had some connection 
with Palestine. The analysis of the extant works of Hierosolymitan orators shows 
to which saints hagiographical writing was dedicated. In Hesychios of Jerusalem, 
before Chalcedon, we find enkomia in honour of saints also present in the Armenian 
Lectionary: Antony, Andrew, David and James, Stephen, Peter and Paul. Others 
appear too: the evangelist Luke, the martyr Prokopios, the centurion Longinos. 
A little later, Chrysippos of Jerusalem, a disciple of Euthymios, left enkomia of 
the Virgin, of John the Baptist, of St Michael, of the martyr St Theodore Teron. 
Hierosolymitan documents thus make known to us the diversity of the hagiography 
produced in the Holy City. Since space does not allow us to treat all the above- 
mentioned dossiers, we shall restrict ourselves here to texts in honour of saints 
who lived in Palestine and, with the exception of St Stephen, who postdate the 
third century. 

Among those saints, martyrs hold pride of place. An important text gives a list 
of Palestinian victims of Diocletian’s Great Persecution: it is Eusebios of Caesarea’s 
On the Martyrs of Palestine. The chronologically organised narrative covers the 
years 303 to 310. Eusebios’ project was to write the history of the persecution, but 
his narrative is cut up into sections devoted to groups of confessors or centred on 
individuals whom he names, adding the date and circumstances of their martyrdom. 
Several episodes are short passions, a literary genre that Eusebios knew well, since 
he had gathered a collection of ancient Acts himself. In the chapter that he devoted 
to Pamphilos, a priest of Caesarea, and his 11 companions, he refers the reader to a 
long biography, now lost, that he had written in honour of the man who had been 
his teacher. His work is thus important for the history of Palestinian hagiography 
and for that of Christian biography in general.* 





8 See Barnes, Constantine and Eusebius; Cameron and Hall, The Life of Constantine. 
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Not all the martyrs mentioned by Eusebios seem to have had a living cult, 
and with the exception of the Encomion of Hesychios in honour of St Prokopios 
(mentioned above), there are no extant Palestinian texts devoted to them. Other 
cults, which were more successful, are better documented. That of St George at 
Lydda is an example, although it is very difficult in the abundant dossier of that 
saint to distinguish between what comes from the region and the rest? On the 
contrary, in the case of Stephen the Protomartyr the role played by Palestinian 
hagiography is very clear. In Jerusalem his cult was established at an early date, 
but the discovery of the saint's relics in 415 increased its importance and triggered 
its spread far from its place of origin. The discovery is known from a letter by 
the priest Lucian (BHG 1648y), writing soon after the event (in which he was a 
key actor) at the request of Avitus of Braga, a priest from Spain who had taken 
refuge in Palestine. Lucian's account has come down to us in two forms: the Latin 
translation by Avitus made from the original version; and a second version of 
the text, preserved in Greek, which is a later redaction. Stephen is not an isolated 
case: in the fourth and fifth centuries, Palestine saw a series of discoveries of relics 
known to us through the historians of the Church. However, the texts devoted to 
those discoveries and preserved today are few in number. Next to the Narration of 
the Invention of the Cross, the letter of the priest Lucian became a kind of a classic for 
a genre the rules of which it both reflected and shaped. It is also precious because 
it highlights the stakes involved in such events: the invention of Stephen's relics 
reinforced the prestige of the bishop of Jerusalem. The rapid spread of Lucian's 
letter in the West as in the East is a good example of the influence of Palestinian 
hagiography in the early period. 

After the age of the martyrs and the reign of Constantine, Christianity spread 
more freely through the Empire. In Palestine, this movement is illustrated by an 
exceptional text, the Life of Porphyrios of Gaza, which is presented as having been 
written by a disciple of the saint, Mark the Deacon. The work is devoted to the 
Christianisation of the city of Gaza by its Bishop Porphyrios. The first part is rather 
short: Porphyrios, a native of Thessalonike, becomes a monk at Sketis in Egypt, and 
then comes as a pilgrim to the Holy Land and devotes himself to the anchoretic life 
near the Jordan River. Disease forces him to return to Jerusalem, where he meets 
Mark. He is cured, becomes staurophylax, and when the bishop of Gaza Aeneas dies, 
he is chosen to replace him. That is when the most substantial and detailed part of 
the Life begins. When Porphyrios arrives in Gaza (in 3967), it is still a pagan city. 
The temples are still open, in particular that of the god Zeus Marnas. The Christian 
community is small. Mark's narrative shows the progress made by Christianity 
thanks to the actions of Bishop Porphyrios and his assistants, also to the progressive 
commitment of the imperial authorities, especially when Porphyrios, during a trip 
to Constantinople, obtains from the emperor Arkadios the permission to have the 
Marneion destroyed. An entire section of the text is devoted to that destruction and 


° The main items of the rich hagiographical dossier for St George were gathered by 


Krumbacher, Der heilige Georg in der griechischen Uberlieferung; see also Walter, ‘The Origins 
of the Cult of Saint George’. 
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to the construction in its place of a large basilica called Eudoxiana because it was 
sponsored by the Augusta Eudoxia. The erection of that church did not mark the 
end of paganism, as a subsequent riot shows. Porphyrios, for his part, also fights 
against Manichaeism, which was being spread in his city by a certain Julia. But 
Christianity triumphs and Porphyrios dies in peace on 26 February 420. Its wealth 
and attention to detail make of the Life of Porphyrios a text often used to illustrate 
how a city’s Christianisation might have happened around the year 400. However, 
it has long been recognised that in the form in which it has come down to us the 
work cannot be dated to the 420s, because it reuses passages from Theodoret of 
Cyrrhus’ Philotheos Historia and contains errors and anachronisms. According to 
H. Grégoire, the text we read today is a redaction, dating to the second part of 
the sixth century, of a Life written soon after Porphyrios’ death. This chronology 
appears too late, but it is true that Mark’s work poses problems yet to be resolved." 
Even though the narrative quality of the Life is not unexpected within Palestinian 
hagiography, the text remains isolated: Lives of holy bishops are rare in Palestine. 
Moreover, the text has a number of anomalies. It is surprising, for instance, that the 
hagiographer does not give an account of the saint’s death, but simply mentions 
and dates it. 

Holy ascetics and holy monks are better represented than bishops in Palestinian 
texts, and monastic hagiography develops as early as the end of the fourth century. 
Despite some local roots, the monasticism that produces that hagiography appears 
more like a melting-pot whose international aspect is reinforced by pilgrimage. 
The Holy Land attracted pilgrims from the various provinces of the Empire or 
from foreign Christian lands like Armenia and Georgia. Some of them settled 
near the holy sites, founded monasteries or joined those that existed already. The 
phenomenon was especially marked in the region of Jerusalem and on Mt Sinai." 
The influence of nearby Egypt can be felt in the Sinai Peninsula or in the region of 
Gaza, but one can also notice the proximity and vigour of Syrian monasticism. 

The birth of monastic hagiography in Palestine reflects this situation. Its first 
pieces appear in the Latin circles of the monasteries founded by great ladies of 
the Roman aristocracy. In Bethlehem, in the monastery of Paula, St Jerome wrote 
several hagiographical works, including the Life of St Hilarion, around 390. Hilarion, 
a native of the village of Thavatha near Gaza, was a student in Alexandria when 
he was attracted by Antony's fame. He spent two days with him and then returned 
to the vicinity of his village where he devoted himself to the anchoretic life, thus 
contributing to the implantation of an Egyptian form of monasticism in the area. 
After many travels, he died in Cyprus. His body was taken back to Thavatha and 





10 See Trombley, Hellenic Religion and Christianization, I, 246-82; Rubin, "Porphyrius 


of Gaza and the Conflict between Christianity and Paganism’; and Barnes, Early Christian 
Hagiography, 260-83, who dates the vita to the sixth century. See also Childers, ‘The Life of 
Porphyry: Clarifying the Relationship of the Greek and Georgian Versions through the Study 
of New Testament Citations’. 

!! For an overview, see the seminal book, yet by now rather out of date, of Chitty, The 
Desert a City. 
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laid to rest in his monastery, which has recently been discovered.” The vita by 
Jerome, very concrete for its Palestinian part, gives way to the marvellous in the 
part concerning the saint's travels. It was soon translated into Greek by a certain 
Sophronios, a contemporary of Jerome. 

The monastery founded by Melania the Elder on the Mount of Olives at the 
end of the fourth century was similar to that in Bethlehem: a community of Greek 
monks lived under the authority of a great lady, Melania, and a Latin priest, Rufinus 
of Aquileia, Jerome's sometime adversary. Links with the Roman aristocracy and 
with the imperial entourage were strong. At the same time, the monastery on the 
Mount of Olives was in contact with Egyptian anchoretic colonies, where Rufinus 
and Melania were looking for models. It was with that aim that seven monks of 
Rufinus’ monastery went to Egypt to visit great ascetics or monastic centres at 
the end of the fourth century. On their return, one of them wrote an account of 
that journey: the Inquiry on the monks of Egypt (Historia monachorum in Egypto) is a 
collection of short chapters describing the lives of famous monks. Initially written in 
Greek, it was immediately translated into Latin by Rufinus and circulated widely. 
Without being hagiography in the proper sense, the Historia monachorum is a major 
work of monastic narrative literature and contributed to the wide circulation of 
topoi common throughout the Lives of holy monks. 

In Jerusalem, Melania hosted Evagrios Pontikos, a young deacon who was 
fleeing Constantinople and who eventually settled in an Egyptian anchoretic 
colony, the Kellia.? There he wrote works that were of capital importance for 
the subsequent history of Eastern spirituality. At the Kellia, Evagrios took in as a 
disciple a young Galatian called Palladios, who in the 420s wrote a collection of his 
memories about the monks he met in Egypt, Palestine and elsewhere. The Historia 
Lausiaca (or Lausiac History), named after its dedicatee, the praepositus sacri cubiculi 
Lausos, contains short chapters devoted to Palestinian ascetics such as Melania the 
Elder and her granddaughter Melania the Younger. A work similar in character to 
the Historia monachorum in Aegypto, it has also often been transmitted in the same 
manuscripts. 

Melania the Elder left Jerusalem for Italy, but her granddaughter soon imitated 
the grandmother whose name she bore. With her husband, she renounced the 
world, dispersed her enormous fortune and devoted herself to monastic life, first 
in Sicily, then Africa, and finally Jerusalem on the Mount of Olives, where she 
founded two male monasteries and a monastery of recluse nuns." The Life of St 
Melania the Younger (d. 439) is preserved in two versions: an anonymous Greek Life 
transmitted by a single manuscript and an also anonymous Latin Life, translated 
from the Greek and sometimes more complete than the transmitted Greek text." 


? For the region of Gaza, see Saliou, Gaza dans l'antiquité tardive. 


Guillaumont, Un philosophe au désert: Evagre le Pontique. 

See Moine, 'Mélanie la Jeune’. 

The question was first examined by d'Alés, 'Les deux Vies de sainte Mélanie la 
jeune’. For a more recent survey, see Detoraki, “Copie sous dictée et bains monastiques. 
Deux renseignements propres à la Vie latine de sainte Mélanie la Jeune’. 
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14 
15 
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Internal evidence, combined with information provided by Cyril of Skythopolis, 
indicates that the text was written by Gerontios, Melania’s successor as the head 
of the monasteries and one of the heads of the anti-Chalcedonian movement. 
Thus, the anonymity of the Life of Melania is no accident: it is a damnatio memoriae. 
This specific case is indicative of an important fact that conditions the history of 
Palestinian hagiography: for the second half of the fifth century, one must take 
into account the existence of a powerful anti-Chalcedonian movement, to which 
Gerontios belonged. Melania's biography is a long text, whose great historical 
value has often been noted. In his account of the saint's childhood and youth in 
Rome, Gerontios highlights her nobility and wealth so as to better bring out the 
heroic nature of her renunciation of the world. In all respects this very concrete 
biography is at the same time a hagiographical work that describes virtues, ascetic 
practices and miracles, and offers instruction. The long account of her death crowns 
the demonstration of Melania's sanctity. At the same time, Gerontios does not 
forget to put himself forward and to remind his reader that, according to Melania's 
wish and with the assent of the bishop, he was the saint's successor at the head of 
the monasteries she founded. We thus see what the functions of a hagiographical 
text can be, not only vis-à-vis the saint, but also vis-à-vis the hagiographer and the 
communities that celebrate their founder and organise her cult. 


From Chalcedon to the Arab Conquest 


The Council of Chalcedon in 451 marked a clear break within Palestinian 
hagiography. The bishop of the Holy City, Juvenal, who had until then been in 
agreement with his clergy and monks, and the ally of Dioskoros of Alexandria, 
changed his position and, abandoning his Egyptian alliance, joined the majority of 
the Council. This move, which allowed him to gain recognition of his Patriarchate's 
independence from Antioch, initiated a serious crisis. The Church of Palestine, with 
its monks at the forefront, rebelled and condemned Juvenal and the bishops present 
at the Council. Theodosios, a monk, was elected counter-bishop of Jerusalem 
and ordained a series of anti-Chalcedonian bishops. It took the intervention of 
the emperor and the army for Juvenal to be reinstated. Palestinian monasticism, 
however, remained hostile to the Council, and only at the end of the fifth century did 
it change its position on the matter." Those events were not without consequence 
for Palestine's literary history. Judging by the texts preserved in Greek, monastic 
hagiography in the region of Jerusalem seems to have gone through a long period 
of silence: no new work is known between the Life of Melania in the 440s and the 
works of Theodore of Petra and Cyril of Skythopolis in the middle of the sixth 
century. This silence however is in great part an illusion: one must take into account 





16 See Flusin, "L'hagiographie palestinienne et la réception du concile de Chalcédoine’; 


and Barnes, Early Christian Hagiography, 249-52. 
17 Perrone, La Chiesa di Palestina e le controversie cristologiche. 
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works that were composed initially in Greek but not preserved in that language 
because they were hostile to Chalcedonian Orthodoxy: these are known only from 
Syriac translations." 

The geography of Monophysite" literature differs from that of its Chalcedonian 
counterpart. While the latter is centred on Jerusalem and its region, anti- 
Chalcedonian hagiographical works mainly have links with the region of Gaza 
and the south of Palestine, where Palestinian Monophysite monasticism had strong 
support. The case of Zacharias Scholastikos clearly brings out the networks that 
were being created and the circles in which Monophysite Lives were born.” 

A native of Gaza, Zacharias studied rhetoric and philosophy in Alexandria, 
where he befriended Severos, the future ‘Monophysite’ patriarch of Antioch. 
He then proceeded to Beirut to study law and found his friend again, attracting 
him towards Christian student circles: that was when Severos was baptised. A 
scrupulous Christian, hostile to Chalcedonian Christology that he considered a 
novelty, Zacharias had links with the anti-Chalcedonian monks of the region of 
Gaza. It is among them that the saints he celebrates can be found: abba Isaiah, a 
hesychast who wrote an important Asceticon, and had been a monk at Sketis in 
Egypt before he established himself at the lavra of Gaza; and Peter the Iberian, 
one of the heads of the Monophysite party in the decades following Chalcedon.”! 
Zacharias composed the vitae devoted to the two figures while he was still in Beirut. 
The short Life of Abba Isaiah is preserved in Syriac; that of Peter the Iberian, apart 
from the title, is lost. 

To those two probably quite short Lives should be added a work of much greater 
literary importance. Known as the Life of Severos of Antioch, it is in fact an apology 
composed by Zacharias to defend his old fellow student who had just been elected 
patriarch of Antioch in 512, and whom his adversaries accused of having been a 
militant pagan in his youth.” The Life of Severos only marginally belongs to Palestinian 
literature and to hagiography. Written by Zacharias while he was practising law at 
Constantinople and devoted to a figure who had been a monk in Gaza, it focuses 
mainly on the period during which Severos was a student, around 480 in Alexandria, 
and then in Beirut. Rich and lively, it is a first-rate document on the circles of Christian 
students at the end of the fifth century. Its interest for us is above all to show the very 
high quality that biographical narratives could attain in Christian circles. 





18 Flusin, ‘L’hagiographie palestinienne et la réception du concile de Chalcédoine'. 


This term is practical but anachronistic, since it only appears in polemical literature 
in the second half of the sixth century, to describe the anti-Chalcedonians who remained 
attached to the teachings of Cyril of Alexandria and spoke of a single nature for the Incarnate 
Verb. 

? On Zacharias, see CPG 6995-7001. 

? On this significant figure for the history of Palestinian monasticism and the anti- 
Chalcedonian movement, see now Horn, Asceticism and Christological Controversy in Fifth- 
Century Palestine: The Career of Peter the Iberian. 

? On Severos of Antioch, see Alpi, La route royale: Sévère d'Antioche et les églises d'Orient 
(512—518). 
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Other than the works of Zacharias, anti-Chalcedonian hagiography in Palestine 
contains one major work: the Life of Peter the Iberian by John Rufus. The Monophysite 
saint to whom this text (as well as the lost Life by Zacharias) is devoted was the son 
of an Iberian (i.e. Georgian) king and his name was originally Nabarnougi.? Sent as 
a hostage to Constantinople, he lived in the entourage of the emperor Theodosios II 
(408-450), of the empress Eudokia and of Pulcheria, Theodosios' sister. Determined 
to become a monk, he fled from Constantinople to Jerusalem, where he was hosted 
for a time by Melania the Younger. He adopted the monastic habit and founded a 
monastery where he hosted pilgrims; but at the instigation of his spiritual father, 
an Egyptian monk, he left the Holy City for Gaza where he founded another 
monastery. After Chalcedon, during the usurpation of Theodosios, he was chosen 
as (anti-Chalcedonian) bishop of Maiouma, the port of Gaza. He was subsequently 
deposed, but because of the protection he benefited from at court he enjoyed a 
form of impunity. During some 30 years he was one of the great figures of the 
Monophysite party both in Egypt and in Palestine. It is to this saint, whose career 
was long and unconventional, that John Rufus devoted a long and detailed vita 
that highlights Peter's sanctity as monk, bishop and confessor of the faith, a sort 
of new Moses leading the true faithful to a Promised Land of which one gets only 
a glimpse. This very rich biography, whose Syriac usage betrays that it had been 
written in a learned form of Greek, is at the same time a work of combat against 
the Chalcedonians. 

In the Syriac translation, the Life of Peter the Iberian is anonymous, but Eduard 
Schwartz was able to establish the identity of its author.” John ‘Rufus’, who came 
from the province of Arabia, had studied law before becoming a priest of the 
anti-Chalcedonian clergy of Antioch. He later settled in Jerusalem and became 
acquainted with Peter the Iberian. After the death of the latter, John also became 
bishop of Maiouma. He was an intransigent anti-Chalcedonian, to whom we owe, 
besides the Life of Peter, some pages on the death of the Monophysite bishop of 
Jerusalem Theodosios, a short vita of the abba Romanos, the head of a large anti- 
Chalcedonian monastery in the region of Eleutheropolis, and a collection of short 
narratives establishing the impiety of the Chalcedonians: the Plerophoriai. 

The Life of Severos is dated 512, the Life of Peter the Iberian around 500. In the reign 
of Anastasios (491—518), the anti-Chalcedonians seemed to be winning the day and 
Severos of Antioch was appointed patriarch in 512. In Jerusalem, however, at the 
end of the fifth century, the monks were progressively siding with the Council 
and the patriarchs of Jerusalem themselves were more and more in favour of 
Chalcedon. When, after the death of Anastasios in 518, Justin I resolutely opted for 
Chalcedon, the bishops of Jerusalem and the principal monasteries of the region 
were in agreement with the new imperial policy, which was continued by Justinian. 
Anti-Chalcedonian monasticism in Palestine was marginalised. However, the 
Chalcedonian monks did not produce their own hagiographical works before the 





23 See Horn, Asceticism and Christological Controversy in Fifth-Century Palestine: The Career 
of Peter the Iberian. 
4 Schwartz, Johannes Rufus, ein monophysitischer Schriftsteller. 
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530s. The work of Cyril of Skythopolis has been the centre of attention, but the 
region of Jerusalem also produced other works, while southern Palestine, Mt Sinai 
and, to a lesser extent, the region of Gaza, were equally productive, in their own 
specific ways. 

The adherence of the monks of the region of Jerusalem to Chalcedon reflects 
a general change in local monasticism, whose centre of gravity was shifting. The 
urban or suburban monasteries that had occupied the centre of the stage lost their 
importance in favour of the multiplying monasteries of the Judean desert.” Two 
great monks are the symbols of this movement. They represent the two principal 
types of monastic life in the region. St Theodosios, the archetypal coenobiarch, 
founded to the east of Bethlehem, still on the plateau, the great monastery that 
bore his name and where the monks lived in common. As for St Sabas, whose 
efforts were more complex,” he represents semi-anchoretic monasticism as it was 
carried out in the lavrai: during the week, the monks lived alone or with one or 
two disciples in scattered ‘cells’ or caves, and gathered at the heart of the lavra on 
Saturdays and Sundays to follow liturgical celebrations and take meals in common. 
Sabas, a native of Cappadocia, first founded the lavra that would bear his name 
in the Brook of Cedron: the Great Lavra of St Sabas. He later founded two other 
lavrai and four coenobia, also taking older establishments such as the coenobion of 
St Euthymios under his control. Exceptionally for the Byzantine world, Sabas thus 
found himself at the head of several communities, in a way that makes it possible 
to speak of a 'Sabaite' monasticism that preserved the memory of a common origin 
after the death of its founder. It is in this distinctive milieu that the very important 
hagiographical works of Cyril of Skythopolis were born." 

Cyril was born around 525 in Skythopolis, a metropolis of Palaestina Secunda, 
to a father who was a jurist assisting the local metropolitan. For his education, he 
seems not to have left his city of origin but to have received his training within his 
family and the entourage of the bishop. As a child, he was in contact with St Sabas, 
who was decisive for his monastic vocation. In 542, he received the monastic habit 
from the hands of abba George, superior of a monastery in Skythopolis, to whom 
he dedicated his most important works. Soon, however, he left his native city for 
Jerusalem, where he was present at the inauguration of the Nea, the great church 
founded by Justinian in honour of the Virgin. He then retired to the monasteries of 
the Judean desert: after a first failed attempt at the lavra of St Gerasimos near Jericho, 
he followed the advice of his spiritual father John the Hesychast and entered the 
convent of St Euthymios. It is there that he started writing his works. Soon after, 
we find him as one of the orthodox monks who were given the responsibility of 
repopulating one of Sabas' foundations, the New Lavra, from which the Origenists 





? See Hirschfeld, The Judaean Desert Monasteries in the Byzantine Period. 


See Patrich, Sabas, Leader of Palestinian Monasticism. 

On Cyril of Skythopolis see Flusin, Miracle et histoire dans l'euvre de Cyrille de 
Scythopolis; Binns, Ascetics and Ambassadors of Christ; Trampedach, 'Reichsmónchtum? Das 
politische Selbverstándnis der Mónche Palàstinas im 6. Jahrhundert und die historische 
Methode des Kyrill von Skythopolis’; and Lives of the monks of Palestine by Cyril of Scythopolis. 
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had just been expelled. He took his papers with him and wrote the vitae of Euthymios 
and of Sabas in his new monastery. Finally, on the advice of abba George, he left 
the New Lavra for the Great Lavra, where he joined his spiritual father, John the 
Hesychast. It is probably there that he finished his writings. We lose track of him 
after 559, at which date a single sentence, preserved only in the Georgian version 
of John the Hesychast, records the latter's death.?? 

Cyril of Skythopolis composed seven Lives of holy monks that have come down 
to us either directly, or, for one of them, in an Arabic version. His two major works 
are the Life of St Euthymios, a great monk of the Judean desert who founded near 
the road between Jerusalem and Jericho a lavra that was transformed after his death 
(20 January 473) into a coenobion where Cyril was a monk; and the Life of St Sabas, 
whose disciple Cyril felt he was and who founded the Great Lavra, among other 
establishments. 

Two Lives of less significance are devoted to Cyril's spiritual father, John the 
Hesychast, an ex-bishop living in seclusion at the Great Lavra, and to Kyriakos, 
an anchorite established in the vicinity of the lavra of St Chariton. Finally, three 
short Lives, two of which refer to more developed vitae written by other authors, 
celebrate Theodosios the Koinobiarches; the second the bishop of Cratea Abramios, 
founder of a monastery; and the third Theognios, a monk in the Judean desert 
and later bishop of Betylios. Most of the biographies written by Cyril can be read 
independently and it is thus that we find them in medieval menologia, each at the 
date of the relevant saint's celebration. However, they are also part of a larger 
project. The Life of Euthymios and the Life of Sabas, who is presented as a disciple of 
Euthymios, are a first and second ‘Monastic History’, and form two ‘books’ (logoi) 
within the same collection. The Life of John the Hesychast is presented in the Preface 
as being at the head of another 'logos', that must also have contained the Life of 
Kyriakos, and whose exact content remains unclear. It is in any case clear that the 
Life of Theodosios, too short to have been read alone during the feast of the saint, is 
only conceivable as part of this collection. Cyril seems to have found his inspiration 
in Theodoret of Cyrrhus, whose Philotheos Historia devoted to the monks of Syria he 
knew, and to have had the project of a collection containing the Lives of the monks 
of Palestine. One can note, in the same vein, that Cyril wrote the Life of John the 
Hesychast still during the latter's lifetime, just as Theodoret had done for Symeon 
the Stylite in the Philotheos Historia. 

Considered separately, each of the most important Lives written by Cyril has 
an easily observable structure. The essential point is to use the example of the Life 
of Antony in order to bring anchoretic sanctity to the fore. However, the monastic 
world had changed and the individual adventure that was Antony's story is here 
replaced by a monastic career where institutions play an important role. Moreover, 
several of the saints celebrated by Cyril - Euthymios, Sabas, Theodosios - were 
great founders, and their Lives comprised two parts: first a progression towards 


? See Garitte, ‘La mort de S. Jean l'Hésychaste d'après un texte géorgien inédit. A 


text found recently in its Slavonic version by Dmitri Afinogenov (personal communication) 
indicates that Cyril may have been active until the reign of Maurice (582—602). 
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ascetic perfection, and then, after God has so decided, a part where the saint 
stops being an isolated ascetic, is joined by disciples, and forms with them a first 
community, whose history Cyril follows. 

Cyril’s Lives are articulated with each other. The Life of Euthymios and the Life of 
Sabas form the principal axis: the aim is to show the organisation of a Chalcedonian 
monasticism in the Judean desert, and its development into a powerful movement 
under Sabas, after an initial period in the time of Euthymios when it was still a 
minority. In essence, the other Lives reinforce this principal axis. Considered as a 
whole, Cyril’s writings with their particular nature are thus turned into a history 
of Sabaite monasticism, and their author used devices that are in fact those of the 
historian: the care in dating events,” and in naming individuals and places, the 
precision of the reported facts, the conception of the role played by Palestinian 
monasticism, which became the rampart of Orthodoxy during the Origenist 
crisis. This historical aspect is especially perceptible in the Life of Sabas, which 
characteristically continues well beyond the saint’s death until the defeat of the 
Origenists. To achieve his aim, Cyril uses simple but not low language and shows 
narrative qualities that come through in the accounts of the ascetic exploits of his 
heroes, and in the more historical pages devoted to the crises undergone by the 
Palestinian Church. Those literary qualities and the balance he struck between 
hagiography and history have gained Cyril an exceptional place in the history of 
Byzantine literature. 

Cyril of Skythopolis’ Monachikai Historiai are not the only hagiographical work 
produced by Chalcedonian monasticism in the region of Jerusalem. Because he 
was a monk of St Euthymios, and then of the New Lavra and the Great Lavra, 
Cyril gave a central position to Sabaite monasticism, which was of an anchoretic 
nature. Yet in the sixth century, coenobitic monasteries were without doubt more 
influential than lavrai, however prestigious the latter might have been. This was the 
case in particular with the powerful monastery founded by St Theodosios. That 
holy monk, who played an important role in the history of Palestinian monasticism, 
is not only the hero of the short notice that Cyril devoted to him. He is primarily 
known to us by an enkomion written by a former monk of St Theodosios, Theodore 
Metropolitan of Petra. In its initial form, this work was a funeral oration delivered 
in honour of the saint. The work that has come down to us is probably a longer 
redaction. As a literary work, the Encomium of St Theodosios the Koinobiarches has 
neither the simplicity and literary qualities nor the historical range of Cyril’s 
works. Theodore of Petra’s clumsy eloquence, however, should not be neglected, 
as it allows us to penetrate what was probably at the time, and remained in the 
seventh century, the most powerful monastery in the region. 

Other works of lesser significance can be mentioned. They concern monastic 
establishments that were dependent on Jerusalem. The first founder of a lavra in the 
region of Jerusalem, a century before Euthymios, seems to have beenSt Chariton. His 
distant disciples, encouraged by the example of Cyril, devoted a biography to him, 
which suffers from the fact that it was written two centuries after the saint's death. 





? Flusin, ‘Un hagiographe saisi par l'histoire’. 
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In the region of Jericho, not far from the Dead Sea, a contemporary of Euthymios 
had founded an important monastery which brought together a coenobion and a 
lavra. The founder was the Lycian Gerasimos, whose distant disciples composed 
a vita that includes, in the version that has come down to us, a passage from John 
Moschos’ Spiritual Meadow (seventh century). In the same region, the monk Antony 
devoted his writings to the monastery of Choziba. Sometime after 614, he wrote 
a Life of St George of Choziba, a great anchorite of the area, and also composed a 
collection of seven miracles of the Virgin, to whom the monastery was dedicated. 
Earlier than that, Paul Helladikos wrote the Life of Theognios Bishop of Betylios (BHG 
1786) to whom Cyril of Skythopolis devoted some pages. 

Monastic hagiography was not exclusively produced in the region of Jerusalem. 
The region of Caesarea produced the Life of St Martinianos, an anchorite who 
retired to a rock in the sea nearby. Gaza, for its part, was an important centre for 
monastic literature.? Chalcedonian monasticism, however, only produced a single 
work there, which has a particular status: the Life of St Dositheos. That rather short 
account is not even a saint's Life, properly speaking. In manuscripts it is found at 
the head of the Instructions of a great teacher of the area, Dorotheos of Gaza, and 
the Narration on Dositheos is the work of the anonymous compiler who, probably 
around 600, collected the works of Dorotheos. The aim of the narrative is to show 
how quickly Dorotheos was able to lead to sanctity the first novice entrusted to 
him. Dositheos, the favourite young page of a powerful general, converted to 
monastic life during a pilgrimage to Jerusalem. He decided to enter the monastery 
of abba Seridos, close to Gaza, and Seridos entrusted this slightly particular novice 
to the care of Dorotheos. For several years, Dositheos lived in perfect submission 
to his spiritual father, then died of tuberculosis. To the surprise of all the fathers 
of the monastery, the great recluse Barsanuphios, supreme spiritual authority of 
the place, declared that Dositheos was now next to God and was interceding for 
them. The Life of Dositheos shows how powerfully Dorotheos was able to show the 
qualities of a spiritual father, and this short masterpiece is especially remarkable, 
in a milieu where sanctity seems to have been reserved for great ascetics grown 
old in solitude, for being the only text devoted to showing the sanctity of a young 
coenobite. 

At the extreme south of Palestine, Mt Sinai was from the fourth century the 
centre of an important anchoretic colony?! At an unknown moment of the fifth 
century, that colony became structured under the authority of a common superior, 
the higoumenos of Mt Sinai, who seemed to reside near the traditional site of the 
Burning Bush. In the 550s, the emperor Justinian built close to the Burning Bush 
a fortified monastery that served as a point of support for the monks who lived 
scattered in solitude in the region and as a refuge for the numerous pilgrims who 
came to venerate the mountain of Moses, the Burning Bush, and other sites of 
Exodus. Two hagiographical works are connected to Mt Sinai. They are not easy 





30 See Bitton-Ashkelony and Kofsky, The Monastic School of Gaza. 
31 See Valbelle and Bonnet, Le Sinai durant l'Antiquité et le Moyen-Âge; and Caner, History 
and Hagiography from the Late Antique Sinai, 17-39. 
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to date, but their setting is Mt Sinai before Justinian’s building activity. The first, 
which should probably be dated in the fifth century, bears the title Narrations 
of Neilos. Having left the world, Neilos and his son lived among the anchorites 
of Mt Sinai whose life is rapidly described. The Saracens of the region in revolt 
attacked the monks and massacred some of them. Neilos fled, but his son was 
taken captive and was due to be sacrificed to the idol of the Saracens. Fortunately 
he was liberated, and father and son were reunited. From a literary point of view, 
the work is presented as a series of narratives by Neilos on his own adventures. It 
is anovel where surprisingly the influence of Achilles Tatios is perceptible. The fact 
that the narrator is called Neilos has led scholars to attribute this work to Neilos 
of Ancyra; but this attribution must be abandoned.” The link with Mt Sinai, which 
simply offers a setting for the novel, is very weak, and nothing can exclude that the 
Narrationes were written elsewhere. The Narrative of Ammonios on the monks of Sinai 
and Raithou is, on the contrary, definitely Sinaitic. It is set in the fourth century by 
its author, who takes on the name of Ammonios, but that is probably a fiction. The 
narrative recounts two massacres of monks that happened on the same day. The 
first was perpetrated by Blemmyes at the lavra of Raithou, on the Sinaitic coast of 
the Red Sea; the second by Saracens not far from the Burning Bush. Fiction probably 
has an important part in the narrative of Ammonios, but this text, written to the 
glory of Mt Sinai and of the sister lavra of Raithou, also has very strong local roots 
and celebrates monks who all have their place in the martyrologion of Mt Sinai. 

Neilos’ Narrationes show that novelistic fiction had its place in monastic 
hagiography. One could also mention here the example of the Life of Sts Arkadios 
and Xenophon, a short and yet unedited hagiographical novel that ends at the Great 
Lavra of St Sabas.? It is also in imaginary hagiography that one should classify a 
masterpiece that spread throughout Christendom: the Life of St Mary of Egypt. Its 
elements are not borrowed from the novel, but from a genre of monastic literature, 
the edifying story, which here takes on the proportions of an autonomous work. 
The Life of Mary, traditionally attributed to Sophronios of Jerusalem, is in fact an 
anonymous work that can be dated around 600. It features abba Zosimos, who 
travels beyond the River Jordan during Lent and meets a nude anchorite wandering 
in the desert whose name he finds out: Mary is an Egyptian who after a life of 
debauchery went to Jerusalem, converted on the occasion of the celebrations of 
the Cross and went to make penitence in the desert, taking with her some loaves 
of bread that were to provide for her subsistence for many years. She tells Zosimos 
her story, and the following year he comes back to bring her communion. It is 
Zosimos who later finds Mary's body and buries it with the help of a lion. The fast- 
paced narrative fully serves this arresting story, which is similar to that of Mary 
Magdalene and puts to use the great myths of eremitic hagiography.# 





32 Cf. Conca, Nilus Ancyranus, Narrationes; and ODB 1450 (B. Baldwin, A. Kazhdan). 
9? See Boulhol, Anagnórismos: la scène de reconnaissance dans l'hagiographie antique et 
médiévale. 


* See analysis in Flusin, ‘Le serviteur caché ou le saint sans existence’. 
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Thus in the second half of the sixth century, Chalcedonian hagiography is 
flourishing, especially in the region of Jerusalem. It gives us a measure of the 
vitality of monasticism there from the end of the fifth century. If after the death 
of Sabas the era of great foundations seems past, there is nothing to indicate the 
beginnings of decline. The great plague of 542 left no traces in our texts, which are 
often witnesses to a sort of historical optimism that has little relation to what one 
usually hears about the end of the reign of Justinian. It is that very lively monastic 
world that another particularly engaging work opens up for us. Even though it is 
not properly speaking a hagiographical work, it has close links with the Lives of 
holy monks. That work is the Spiritual Meadow of John Moschos.* 

Its author, probably a native of Cilicia, was a monk in the region of Jerusalem 
at the end of the sixth century, an intern of the monastery of St Theodosios. He 
also spent a long time on Mt Sinai. At some point in his career, he was joined by 
the sophist Sophronios, a native of Damascus, most probably the future patriarch 
of Jerusalem, who became his disciple and his friend. They are both found in the 
entourage of the Chalcedonian patriarch of Alexandria John the Almsgiver. During 
the Persian invasion, all three left Alexandria for Cyprus. There came the death of 
John the Almsgiver, to whom John and Sophronios jointly devoted a vita that is 
now lost. Their exile took them all the way to Rome, where John Moschos died. 
Loyal to his final wish, Sophronios brought back to Palestine the body of his teacher 
and buried it at St Theodosios, as access to Mt Sinai, where John would have rather 
been inhumed but which was made impossible by the advance of the Arabs. John, 
we are told, had a particular gift: he noted down the practices of the great monks he 
encountered. This series of short anecdotes on the monks of Palestine, Syria, Egypt 
and elsewhere form the Spiritual Meadow. Its composition is loose, the narratives 
being grouped together by similarity of theme, or because they have the same hero, 
or the same narrator. In his prologue, Moschos explains the type of composition 
that he chose, following the model of a garden where the flowers are freely laid 
out. Strongly engaged in combat for Chalcedon, John Moschos wrote a work from 
which apologetics are not absent. What makes the quality of the anecdotes of the 
Spiritual Meadow, however, is the fact that they reflect in a very lively way the 
monastic world in which their author was living. 

As for Sophronios, Moschos' disciple and companion, he wrote several 
hagiographical works, and in particular, during his stay in Egypt, an Encomium 
of the martyrs Kyros and John, and an important collection of miracles of the two 
saints, as well as enkomia of the Virgin and St John the Baptist, that may date from 
his time as patriarch. 

At the end of John Moschos' life, the Palestinian world was struck by a very 
serious crisis. The armies of the Persian king Khusro II (590/591—628), after having 
seized Syria, conquered Palestine, and then Egypt. In 614, Jerusalem was taken 
by force and pillaged. The relic of the True Cross was taken into captivity. The 
monasteries of the region, threatened by Persian soldiers as well as by local looters, 





? See Mioni, ‘Jean Moschus’; Chadwick, ‘John Moschus and his friend Sophronius the 
sophist’; Pattenden, “The Text of the Pratum Spirituale’. 
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were deserted. Only with the resolute intervention of Modestos, higoumenos of St 
Theodosios, patriarchal topoteretes and later patriarch of Jerusalem, was it possible 
for the monks to return to the desert monasteries and for life there to continue. The 
Persian occupation of Palestine lasted until 628. The emperor Herakleios, having 
triumphed over Khusro, demanded that the Persians evacuate the region. He 
returned in person in the spring of 630 to bring back the True Cross to Jerusalem.” 
That crisis has left traces in hagiography. A short narrative at the head of the works 
of Antiochos of St Sabas tells of the massacre of the monks of the Great Lavra by 
the local Saracens in 614. 

The Acts of Anastasios the Persian is another hagiographical text centred on the 
Persian occupation and the events that followed it. The story of Anastasios is simple. 
A young Persian horseman, Magoundat, in post at Dastagerd, the residence of the 
king of the Persians, is present at the arrival of the relic of the Cross. He breaks free 
from the religion of his fathers and turns towards Christianity. Come to Jerusalem, 
he is baptised and retires to the monastery of abba Anastasios, not far from the 
Holy City, where the monks of St Sabas had found refuge. He devotes himself 
to monastic life, but is soon seized by the desire for martyrdom. He then goes to 
Caesarea in Palestine where he defies the Persian authorities, and they send him to 
trial in Dastagerd. In 628, while the army of Herakleios is threatening, Anastasios 
is executed with other prisoners. A monk of his monastery, who had accompanied 
him, returns to Jerusalem and puts down his martyrdom in writing. 

We are just before the victory of Herakleios and the death of Khusro II. The Acts 
of Anastasios functions as a hagiographical response to the scandal provoked by the 
taking of the Cross: the Persians have taken Jerusalem, but in Persia the Cross is 
making converts. The substantial and precise narrative is also a first-rate historical 
document on the conflict between the Empire and Persia. The Acts is but one item of 
the dossier. The monk who wrote them returned to Persia once peace was established, 
and stole the relic of Anastasios, which he brought back to Jerusalem. He left us an 
account of the translation of the relic, which is set at the time when Herakleios 
came to Jerusalem to restore the True Cross. A third text shows how the cult of 
Anastasios developed with the support of the religious authorities of Palestine. It is 
a collection of miracles set in Caesarea and the surroundings of Jerusalem, but also 
in Constantinople where the cult soon established itself, as Shown by an enkomion 
to the Persian martyr by George Pisides. Other documents give evidence that 
within a short time, the cult of Anastasios spread not only to Constantinople, but 
also to Rome. The dossier of Anastasios the Persian is an important part of Sabaite 
hagiography, which documents a crucial period of Palestinian history, shows how 
anew cult established itself, and also offers, through its diversity, a yardstick of the 
vitality of Palestinian monasticism, capable of propagating a cult from one end of 
the Empire to another. 





36 See Flusin, Saint Anastase, II, 67-127. 
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Palestinian Hagiography in the Islamic Period 


The Arab conquest of the 630s ignited a series of important changes in the political, 
religious and linguistic spheres that were soon reflected in a hagiographical 
production that was admittedly slowed down, but not interrupted. Palestine was 
now separated from the Empire, and the religious literature that was produced 
there in Chalcedonian circles was Melkite rather than Byzantine.” Links with 
Constantinople, however, even if difficult, were not definitively interrupted,” 
and Palestinian hagiography needs to be studied in conjunction with Byzantine 
hagiography. With the Arab conquest, the linguistic situation changed. In the Syro- 
Palestinian world Greek was maintained with more success than was thought 
until recently, both as a spoken language and, in some centres (e.g. in cities like 
Damascus and Jerusalem and in large monasteries), also as a written language. 
However, Arabic developed rapidly, and from the eighth century onwards an 
important number of Melkite texts were written in that language, while Syriac 
was not much employed by the Chalcedonians.? Another language that should be 
mentioned here is Georgian, to which we owe the preservation through translation 
of works originally written in Greek or Arabic. 

The religious situation also evolved under the new masters. Christianity did 
remain the majority religion, but it lost the privileges it had enjoyed. Without 
being persecuted, Christians were exposed to discriminatory measures and were 
sometimes the victims of violence. They could be tempted to apostasy and their 
pastors had a strong urge to comfort them in their faith. Confrontation with Islam 
spurred the appearance of texts marked by the spirituality of martyrdom, which 
shall be the first to be examined here, before we move on to ascetic hagiography. 

As we have seen, during the Persian occupation, Palestinian hagiography 
had had recourse to martyrs' Passions. The trial of Maximos the Confessor gave 
Theodore Spoudaios the opportunity to make use of the genre once again in 
his Hypomnestikon. The Arab conquest also led to a revival of the spirituality of 
martyrdom, but with some particularities. The conquest itself hardly produced any 
hagiographical texts: the only text that can be dated to that period is the Passio of 
the Sixty Martyrs of Gaza, which tells the story of soldiers captured during the fall of 
Gaza and executed in Jerusalem.“ Written originally in Greek, it is preserved only 
in Latin. To find new texts discreetly celebrating martyrs against Islam, one must 
wait until the end of the seventh century. It is then that Anastasios of Sinai devoted 





Y For an annotated inventory of sources recording the Arab conquest, see Hoyland, 


Seeing Islam as Others saw it. For a history of facts, see Kaegi, Byzantium and the Early Islamic 
Conquests; on the social history of the region, see Schick, The Christian Communities of Palestine 
from Byzantine to Islamic Rule. 

8 Auzépy, ‘De la Palestine à Constantinople (VIII-IX* siècles): Étienne le Sabaite et 
Jean Damascene’. 

99 See Griffith, ‘From Aramaic to Arabic: The Languages of the Monasteries of Palestine’. 
Pargoire, ‘Les LX soldats martyrs de Gaza’; and Guillou, ‘Prise de Gaza par les Arabes 
au VIF siecle’. 
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two edifying narratives of the collection which he wrote to reinforce the faith of the 
Christians, one to an anonymous Christian Arab who heroically refused to convert 
to Islam during the conquest of Mt Sinai and the other to George the Black, the slave 
of a Muslim in Damascus, converted to Islam by force, returning to Christianity 
and executed for that reason." Evidently, for over a century, Christian authors 
in Palestine hesitated to write and circulate Passions of martyrs against Islam, or 
perhaps to recognise as martyrs the Christian victims of the new regime. One has 
to wait until the eighth and ninth centuries to see the development in Palestine of 
hagiographical writings that were really devoted to martyrs. The general setting 
was not that of a persecution: those martyrs either died during troubles, as in the 
case of the martyrs of St Sabas, or they were converts to Islam who returned to the 
Christian faith thus violating Muslim law which punished apostasy by death. 

The texts one can cite are few, less than a dozen. Not all were written in Greek: 
some were composed directly in Arabic, like the Life of Abd al-Masih al-Ghassani, 
a Christian Arab from Najran and abbot of Mt Sinai, who converted to Islam and 
then back to Christianity, and was decapitated for apostasy at the end of the eighth 
century. Under Leo III, a group of Byzantine pilgrims which came to Palestine was 
put to death by the Muslim authorities: their Passio, originally written in Syriac 
shortly after their death (ca. 724), was soon translated into Greek.? Its eleventh- 
century reworking by the hieromonk Symeon of the monastery of Quarantaine, 
located not far from Jericho, shows that Palestinian hagiography in Greek did 
produce works at a much later date. The Life of Peter of Capitolias, martyred in 
715, is now preserved only in Georgian, but the original may have been in Greek, 
or at least, Theophanes the Confessor knew a Greek text of that Passio, which he 
attributed to the famous theologian John of Damascus.? We should probably 
attribute the Passio of St Bacchos the Younger not to the same milieu but perhaps 
to a Constantinopolitan author; he came to Christianity from Islam, was baptised 
at St Sabas and was decapitated at the end of the eighth century. Another Passion 
of a neo-martyr that circulated in Greek, even though it is unclear whether that 
was its original language, is that of Michael the Sabaite. Preserved in Arabic and 
Georgian, it has also come down to us in Greek, inserted in the hagiographical 
novel of uncertain date (late tenth century?) that is known as the Life of St Theodore 
of Edessa, written, it is claimed, by his nephew Basil of Emesa.“ Whatever its 
original language, the Passio of St Michael is part of Sabaite hagiography. Another 
text belonging to the same group is the Passio of St Romanos the Neomartyr, who died 
at Raqqa between 780 and 787. Preserved in Georgian, it could have been translated 





^ On these Narrations, see Canart, ‘Une nouvelle anthologie monastique: le Vaticanus 


graecus 2592’; Flusin, ‘Démons et Sarrasins: l'auteur et le propos des Diegemata steriktika 
d'Anastase le Sinaite'. 

? The historicity of this text was questioned by Huxley, ‘The Sixty Martyrs of Jerusalem’, 
yet in the light of the Passio reworked by Symeon the Hesychast in the eleventh century. 

5 See Theophanis Chronographia, I, ed. C. de Boor (Leipzig 1883), 416-17. 
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from a lost Arabic text. However, the attribution to Stephen Mansur the Sabaite, the 
nephew of John of Damascus, found in the Georgian title, would indicate that this 
text, which contains precious evidence for the attitude of Christians facing Islam 
but also for the history of Iconoclasm, was composed originally in Greek. The same 
Stephen Mansur wrote the Passio of the Twenty Sabaite martyrs, who were martyrs 
of monastic life, in the tradition of the Fathers who died in 614, or of the martyrs of 
Sinai and Raithou: 20 monks of the Great Lavra massacred by Arab brigands in 797. 
This historically precious text is also important for the great quality of its author's 
Greek, which shows cultural level attainable at the end of the eighth century by a 
monk of St Sabas, admittedly one from a great family. 

Monastic hagiography, on the other hand, knew a clear decline from the Arab 
conquest onwards. It did not entirely disappear however. One ought to mention 
here the Narrations on the Fathers of Mt Sinai composed by Anastasios of Sinai at 
the end of the seventh century, which inform us in particular on the life of John 
Klimax (Climacus). This work is probably, with another collection of the same 
author, the last early Byzantine representative of the genre of the edifying story. 
In terms of hagiography proper, a single vita of a holy monk has been preserved. 
It is the long Life of Stephen the Sabaite, written by Leontios, a disciple of the saint, 
shortly after the burial of his teacher on Tuesday 2 April, annus mundi 6286, i.e. 
794 AD (Greek text, § 183; Arabic text, § 80.1). The Greek text, the beginning of 
which is missing, has been transmitted by a single manuscript, Coislinianus 303, 
a precious collection of Palestinian hagiography; but we also possess a complete 
Arabic translation, as well as an extract of a Georgian translation made from the 
Arabic. The Life of Stephen refers to an anchorite of a special kind, who, by the age 
of nine, was initiated to monastic life by his uncle, a monk at the lavra of St Sabas. 
Upon the latter's death, he devoted himself to a particular type of monastic life: 
he would stay in his hesychast's cell the 50 days from Easter to the Pentecost, two 
months in the summer and one month in winter, spending the rest of his time in 
the desert. Thus more than a hesychast, Stephen was an anchorite and even, since 
he wandered in the desert, a boskos (i.e. a shepherd). Part of the interest of the Life of 
Stephen lies in the light it sheds on this uncommon ascetic life which puts the saint 
in a particular form of contact with animals. The Life also shows what monastic life 
was like in eighth-century St Sabas, in Arab-ruled Palestine, and several episodes 
mention the relations of Melkite monks and clerks with the Muslim authorities. 
The importance of this work, however, lies above all in the very clear awareness 
the author had of the decline of monasticism in the period that he situates 'after the 
great earthquake" that affected the Palestinian monasteries. One of the questions 
explicitly addressed by Leontios seems characteristic of the world he lived in: in the 
present circumstances, is not the life of a Christian in the world more difficult and 
more useful than that of a hesychast in the desert? It was to such worries, and to 
the pessimism that cropped up in the still prestigious lavra of St Sabas, that Stephen 





^ Cf Mango, ‘Greek Culture in Palestine after the Arab Conquest’. 
^6 On these Narrations, see Canart, ‘Une nouvelle anthologie monastique: le Vaticanus 
graecus 2592”. 
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and his hagiographer were trying to bring an answer. Yes, God still brought out 
exceptional saints in the monastic world: such were the often invisible anchorites 
that Stephen met in the desert, and above all, such was Stephen himself, whom 
Leontios described walking on the waters of the Dead Sea and who was endowed 
to an exceptional degree with the gifts of judgment and prophecy. 

The Life of Stephen the Sabaite gives one the feeling that we are now in a world 
moving towards its end. In the eighth century, however, the region of Jerusalem 
remained an important centre for the history of Greek culture and for hagiography. 
It will suffice to recall the activity of John of Damascus who wrote several works in 
honour of the Virgin and of saints, even if the authorship of the Story of Barlaam and 
Joasaph must not be credited to him. Hagiographical production in Palestine then 
slowed down. Around the year 1000, the patriarch of Jerusalem Orestes (989-1006) 
wrote a Life of Sts Christopher and Makarios and a Life of St Sabas of Collesano, who was 
the son of Christopher. Together with the aforementioned Passio of the Sixty Martyrs 
of Jerusalem by Symeon the Hesychast, these texts remain isolated, however. The 
Palestinian-Georgian Calendar, written at the end of the tenth century by the learned 
monk Zosimos and combining the saints of St Sabas and those of Jerusalem with 
what is already a Byzantine calendar, serves to control that we are not missing any 
important text, and certainly not any series of Palestinian hagiographical texts. 
Nonetheless, compared to the period of late antiquity, or even to that from the Arab 
conquest to the end of the eighth century - what was Byzantium's ‘Dark Age’ - 
Palestine no longer seems to have played a significant role. 

(Translated by Arietta Papaconstantinou) 
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Introduction 


Italo-Greek hagiography is constituted by a corpus of about 40 texts. From the 
oldest Passions of the fifth century to the vitae of the thirteenth, we have a fixed 
number of texts, which will be the subject of the present chapter.’ Analysing them 
will allow us to assess the development through the centuries of the topics and 
forms of hagiographic production in Greek concerning the saints living in Sicily 
and Southern Italy. 

This corpus is defined by the place of birth of the protagonists rather than by 
the origin of the texts which preserve their memory. A theoretical study of the 
concept of ‘Italo-Greek hagiography’ is still desired. Surveys generally exclude 
those works that, while dedicated to saints of Italo-Greek origin, were written 
outside of Byzantine Italy? For instance, in the narrative about Agrippina the 
Martyr worshipped in Mineo, a passage interpolated in the Imperial Menologion 
of Michael IV the Paphlagonian (BHG 2018); also the various vitae of ‘oriental’ 
origin dedicated to St Leo of Catania (BHG 981b, d-e); the vita of Gregory Bishop 
of Agrigento written by Niketas David Paphlagon (BHG 708); the texts of ‘oriental’ 
origin referring to St Euplios (BHG 630m-p) and to the Sicilian Martyrs Lucia and 
Agatha — such as the Panegyric of John Tzetzes dedicated to the former (BHG 996) 





! No vitae have been included here that are, with at least reasonable certainty, 


translated from the Latin: these are the texts cited in Follieri, 'I santi', 10, and also the vita of 
St Apollinaris of Ravenna (BHG 2038) concerning which see Follieri, ‘Vite ed inni greci’. 

?^ In this regard, Philippart's ‘L’hagiographie sicilienne', 168-74, proves most useful, as 
it emphasises the problems in relation to an exact delimitation of the hagiographic literary 
corpus of any region. The most recent and complete among the general articles is Follieri, 'I 
santi’. Among partial summaries, besides those by Da Costa-Louillet's ‘Saints de Sicile' (a 
rather dated article), we should point out the following: Hester, Monasticism (tenth-twelfth 
centuries); Pricoco, ‘Monaci e santi’ (hagiography concerning saints from Sicily); Morini, 
‘Aspetti organizzativi' and Caruso, ‘Sicilia e Calabria’ (tenth-twelfth centuries); Acconcia 
Longo, ‘Il contributo’ (holy bishops); Efthymiadis, ‘Les saints d'Italie méridionale' (ninth- 
twelfth centuries). 
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and the Enkomion of the Patriarch Methodios (BHG 38) as well as that by Michael 
Psellos dedicated to the latter (BHG 38b). Similarly, Follieri excluded the tenth- 
century Life of St Phantinos the Younger (BHG Nov. Auct. 2366z) from her analysis 
of Italo-Greek hagiography, because it is a work composed in Thessalonike.? The 
case of Gregory the Pagurite’s Enkomion of St Pankratios of Taormina (BHG 1411) is 
different: although the author was a monk in the Constantinopolitan monastery of 
Pagourion, Cynthia Stallman, to whom we owe the edition of the text, has found 
sufficient evidence to maintain that it was in fact written (or recited, at least) in 
Sicily during the Second Iconoclasm.* 

As is shown by this last example, it is not always easy to determine the limits 
of Italo-Greek hagiography if we take as our point of reference not the origin of 
the saint but rather the origin of the text. There are many cases for which we lack 
exact information concerning the author and/or the place of composition. This is 
particularly true for the earliest texts, namely the Passions or the Acta of the fifth 
to the seventh centuries. In keeping with the traditions of their genre, these do not 
reveal their place of origin. Whether a work originated in Sicily, or in Lucania, 
or in Rome as in the case of St Vitus (BHG 1876-1876c), may be postulated only 
from the place of the saint’s martyrdom. Indeed, this chapter will include vitae of 
the following centuries which, if not anonymous, are attributed to authors who 
are mere names to us? Fortunately there are numerous instances in which the 
hagiographer’s words enable us to locate the work within the sphere of a particular 
monastic community. The two vitae written around the turn of the eleventh century 
by Orestes, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, are an exception here. They are dedicated 
to St Sabas of Collesano (BHG 1611) and Sts Christopher and Makarios (BHG 312), 
the father and brother of Sabas, respectively. The hypothesis has recently been 
advanced that Orestes might have been of Italo-Greek origin and, as he seems 
to have been closely acquainted with the saints about whose feats he wrote, it 
is probable that he had lived in Southern Italy for some time.^ Furthermore, the 
themes and spiritual aspects of these two works fit perfectly with the modes of 
Italo-Greek hagiographic production in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

It seems that Italo-Greek hagiography might well be seen as literary history or, 
to use the words of Guy Philippart, history of texts and authors rather than history 





3 Follieri, La Vita di San Fantino, 273. 
^ Stallmann-Pacitti, ‘The Encomium’, 334-6. 
In some cases, suggestions for identification have been put forward, without, 
however, meeting with unanimous consensus. For instance, Neilos Doxapatres, a Greek 
theologian of the Norman period, has been suggested as the author of the vita of St Philaretos 
(Caruso, 'Sull'autore'; but cf. Follieri, ‘I santi’, 28-9). Also, the proposed identification of 
Philagathos of Cerami, an Italo-Greek writer of homilies who also lived during the Norman 
period, as the author of the vita of St Bartholomew of Simeri (Zaccagni, Il Bios, 203-4) is 
awaiting confirmation [cf. S. Caruso's review of Zaccagni, Il Bios, in Bizantinistica 1 (1999), 
305-49, especially 315-18, and the reply of Zaccagni, 'Considerazioni', 42-4]. 

€ Cf. Burgarella, ‘Chiese d'Oriente e d'Occidente’, 202-7. 
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of saints.’ As observed above, it is worth pointing out that a purely geographical 
criterion, based on the origin of the authors or the composition of their works is 
a tendentious criterion for defining a coherent corpus. If we were to apply this 
criterion strictly, we would have to regard as Italo-Greek the works of the Patriarch 
Methodios who was born in Syracuse while, unless the hypothesis of Orestes’ Italo- 
Greek origins is confirmed, the vitae of St Sabas and Sts Christopher and Makarios 
would have to be excluded.* Thus it would be much more appropriate to assess 
whether and to what degree individual texts express the values, the particular 
spirituality, or, in a word, the ^worldview' of the Greek-speaking communities of 
Sicily and Southern Italy. From this perspective, not only the works of the Patriarch 
Orestes but also the Life of St Phantinos the Younger, as will be shown below, could 
be at least in part included into a discussion of Italo-Greek hagiography. 

These, then, are a few of the questions that will need to be considered from the 
perspective of a literary history of Italo-Greek hagiography. We might also request 
the inclusion of those writings, such as the Life of Pope Martin I, that were produced 
in monastic circles in Rome, and the two Enkomia by the Sicilian Leo of Centuripe 
(eleventh-twelfth centuries) for St Nektarios (BHG 2284) and to St James the Elder 
(BHG 768d). While the latter works are dedicated to saints who were not themselves 
of Italo-Greek origin, they were produced in the Greek-speaking Sicilo-Calabrian 
sphere.? However, even today a priority remains to rely on good critical editions 
for those texts hitherto inedited or those insufficiently edited; also, in particular 
in the case of the oldest martyria, to resolve the complex editorial affairs that are 
frequently a hindrance to distinguishing between the various editions, and, in the 
case of bilingual texts, to determine which one is the original, Greek or Latin. 


The Genres and the Texts 


The oldest texts that have come down to us were written about martyrs of the first 
centuries. None among them, however, appears to be going further back than the 
fifth century, a period to which we can date the Passio I of St Lucia (BHG 995). The 





7 Philippart, ‘L’hagiographie sicilienne', 168-9. 


The same fate should also apply to the vita of St Philaretos the Younger which, beyond 
the fact that it could be attributed to Neilos Doxapatres, does seem to be the work of a 
hagiographer of Eastern origin, possibly from Constantinople: cf. Caruso, ‘Il Bios di s. 
Filareto’, 96, 110 (n. 74), 118. 

? Cf., respectively, Sansterre, Les moines grecs et orientaux à Rome, I, 138-40, and Follieri, 
‘Per l'identificazione del grammatikós Leone Siculo’. 

10 Cf Pricoco, Monacie santi’, 241—6; Follieri, ‘I santi’, 10-11; Philippart, ‘L’hagiographie 
sicilienne’, 179-83. 

H^ More precisely, during the first decades of the fifth century. This is the opinion of the 
editor of the text, Rossi Taibbi, Martirio di s. Lucia, 23. 
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Passio of St Agatha (BHG 37-37d) which, according to recent studies," followed an 
original edition in Latin, can be dated to a later time (after the sixth century), while 
the Acta of St Euplios of Catania (BHG 629) in their oldest edition can be dated to 
the fifth or sixth century, according to the opinion of Pio Franchi de' Cavalieri.? 
Several editions survive of the Passio of St Vitus, assumed to originate in the sixth 
or seventh century; all these are still inedited.'^ In this text, the traditional narrative 
scheme is already beginning to expand towards the more romanticising forms 
which characterise Italo-Greek hagiography in the eighth to ninth centuries. 

The vitality of the genre is also demonstrated in the centuries that followed, as 
may be seen from the Passio Il of St Lucia (BHG 995d), which is a rewriting of the 
Martyrion of the fifth century and can be dated, with all probability, in the ninth 
century and attributed to an anonymous Syracusan hagiographer.! However, its 
basic structure appears to have been modified significantly and tends to assume the 
form of the panegyric by means of the rhetorical exaggeration of the material, the 
dramatic intensification of narrative elements and the frequent use of quotations 
taken from classical literature. As Francesca Rizzo Nervo has pointed out, there is 
an obvious intention of making use of 'a literary form already historically codified 
and tested by time’ as this would ‘provide the ninth-century hagiographer with 
a certain means of communication; a new version of a well-known text and the 
authority of a martyr whose cult was already established "in the world" ensured 
the circulation of the text and at the same time guaranteed the trustworthiness of 
new elements the writer might wish to add'. However, it must not be overlooked 
that while, on the one hand, the cult of martyrs continued to exercise a remarkable 
fascination in nearby Rome in the ninth century, on the other hand, the iconoclastic 
persecution had brought the martyrial form, albeit in a style more appropriate to 
new historical reality, back into fashion in the cultural world of Byzantium." 

The changes in this form, up to embracing radically different styles, appear to 
have been achieved in the vita of the three brothers of Lentini, Alphios, Philadelphos and 
Kyrenos and the numerous addenda (still inedited in the original Greek). AII this 
is still of primarily martyrial character (BHG 57-62, 2021), and its date has so far 





? Cf. Philippart, ‘L’hagiographie sicilienne’, 182. See also Pricoco, "Monaci e santi’, 


242-4. For his hagiographical dossiers related to Agatha and Lucia, see the recent study of 
Milazzo, ‘La Sicilia: Agata e Lucia’. 

3 Franchi de’ Cavalieri, ‘Note agiografiche’, 1. The Acta, in which ‘an original basis 
has been recognised' on the basis of the studies of this same Franchi de' Cavalieri (Pricoco, 
"Monaci e santi', 248), have been inserted in the collection by Musurillo, The Acts, 314-18. 

^ Cf. Pricoco, ‘Monaci e santi”, 244. I was able to go through the version transmitted in 
Vaticanus gr. 866, ff. 356*-359* (BHG 18762), integrating the final lacuna of the codex thanks 
to the Ottobonianus gr. 1, ff. 282'—287* (BHG 1876b). 

5 Cf. Rossi Taibbi, Martirio di s. Lucia, 23-30. 

6 Rizzo Nervo, ‘Tradizione narrative’, 256. 

Cf. Leonardi, ‘L’agiografia romananelsecolo IX’; Rydén, ‘New Forms of Hagiography', 
540; Auzépy, L’hagiographie et l'iconoclasme byzantin, 21-46. 
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been fixed around the end of the eighth and beginning of the ninth centuries.'? This 
text consists of successive sections which make up, in fact, a romanticising cycle 
which contains, firstly, the martyrdom of the three brothers. The traditional pattern 
of the saints confronting their persecutors, is, however, still recognisable, albeit 
blown out of all proportion by such means as interpolation of frequent journeys 
or the alleged transcription of whole letters and imperial decrees. In addition it 
contains the martyrdom of other figures of the narrative, some minor events and, 
most importantly, the story of the foundation of the bishopric at Lentini and of its 
first bishops. A hagiographical romance good and proper is the vita of St Pankratios 
of Taormina, so far inedited (BHG 1410-1410b), which can also be dated to around 
the turn of the ninth century." It contains the saint's Bios and Martyrion as well 
as two relevant digressions concerning the feats of St Markianos of Syracuse and 
the story of Tauros and Menia,? who are linked to the myth of the foundation 
of Taormina. The protagonists of two further texts that may be listed among the 
hagiographical romances are also martyrs. The first is the Passio of St Nikon and 
his 199 companions, the iconoclastic motivation of which was recently identified by 
Acconcia Longo and whose composition can be most probably dated to the second 
phase of the controversy. The same scholar has also shown that on the formal level 
it combines the genres of romance and epic Passions.” The second is the Passio of Sts 
Senator, Viator, Cassiodorus and Dominata, recently dated to a period straddling the 
ninth and tenth centuries.” This text survives in three versions (BHG 1622-1623c), 
all of them so far inedited, and shows once more in the pattern of its plot the vitality 
of the martyrial form. There are, however, modifications in the form of inserted 
narratives, one at the beginning which would fit better into the genre of Bios, and 
one at the end which deals with the invention and translation of relics.? Should 
the suggested date of the Passio of St Senator and his companions prove to be correct, 
this text would then be a fruit out of season, as it were. Its composition would have 
been placed after the Muslim conquest of Sicily (827-904), a period during which 
only monastic biographies were written.“ 


18 Cf. Gerbino, ‘Appunti’, 35, who argues, however, that the date of the text must be 


reconsidered in the light of its heterogeneous character: it is possible that older material was 
merged into it as well. Cf. also Strazzeri, ‘I Giudei”, 666-7; and Re, Il codice lentinese, 13 and n. 1. 

7? Cf, finally, Acconcia Longo, ‘La data’. This is probably another case where the text 
that has come down to us is the result of successive and gradual layering; cf. van Esbroeck 
and Zanetti, ‘Le dossier’, 157-8. 

? The vita Tauri is one of the few passages of the vita of St Pankratios so far edited 
(Angio, ‘La Vita di Tauro’, 122-42). Concerning other excerpts that may be read in various 
publications, see Angiò, ‘Divinità pagane’, 49, n. 1; 56-76. That part of the vita Pancratii in 
which St Markianos plays a part has been published in Italian translation by Amore, S. 
Marciano di Siracusa. 

? Acconcia Longo, ‘La Passio di s. Nicone’. 

Burgarella, ‘A proposito’. 
23 Ibid., 48. 
2 Cf. Acconcia Longo, ‘Santi monaci’, 163-4; Acconcia Longo, ‘Il contributo’, 179-80. 
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The genre of the Enkomion was used with moderation in the Italo-Greek world. 
The Enkomion of St Markianos, the legendary proto-bishop of Syracuse (BHG 1030), 
is usually dated to the beginning of the eighth, certainly no later than the mid-ninth 
century.” This work appears to have been commissioned by Bishop Theodosios, 
the prelate who represented Syracuse at the Roman Synod in 680; indeed, the text 
praises him as the organiser of a procession which culminated in the consecration 
of an altar before the demon-infested cave in which Markianos was said to have 
lived.” It is safe to say that, at least as regards the second part of the text, it is an 
Enkomion of Theodosios rather than of Markianos himself. 

The aforementioned Enkomion to St Pankratios by Gregory the Pagurite dates 
back to the first half of the ninth century, while the end of the First Iconoclasm is the 
most probable date of the vita of St Phantinos the Elder of Tauriana (BHG 1058-9). The 
latter is really an Enkomion by Peter, a ‘Western’ bishop probably from Syracuse,” 
in which the narrative content is continually interspersed with lengthy digressions 
of a didactic and rhetorical nature. The vita Phantini is followed by a collection 
of 20 miracles. Acconcia Longo has shown that the first 18 must be ascribed to 
someone other than Bishop Peter (who, however, is the author of miracles 19 and 
20), someone less gifted in terms of literary skill. This author would have written 
his works with the purpose of ‘emphasising and publicising the role of a small 
provincial sanctuary’, some time between the late seventh century and the Muslim 
conquest of Syracuse (878), but the earliest date could also be moved to before 
the start of the invasion of Sicily (827). The Miracula Phantini 1-18, if regarded 
as independent text, are the only Italo-Greek instance of this hagiographical type; 
they belong to a ‘mixed’ genre: they recount not only healings, but rather Phantinos 
is described as intervening in a whole series of diverse circumstances. 

Turning to the genre of Enkomion we have to leap several centuries in order to 
find a last example, namely, the Enkomion of St Bartholomew the Younger, third abbot 
of the monastery of Grottaferrata.” This was written by the monk John of Rossano 
on the occasion of the translation of the relic that was the saint’s head into a silver 
reliquary (11 November 1229). Rather than praising Bartholomew or the monastery 
of Grottaferrata, the author’s intention is to praise his native city, Rossano, home of 
Sts Neilos and Bartholomew.” 

Moving on to the vitae, we must start with the assumption that many among them 
contain rhetorical elements typical of the Enkomion, as is the custom in Byzantine 





235 Cf. Acconcia Longo, ‘Siracusa e Taormina’, 62-4; Acconcia Longo, 'L'encomio', 78-9. 


Acconcia Longo, ‘Il contributo’, 192-3. 
Acconcia Longo, ‘La Vita e i Miracoli’, 36. 

? Ibid.; Acconcia Longo, ‘I Miracula’, 45-6, 52. 

2 We might also mention two Homilies by Philagathos of Cerami, who flourished 
during the time of Roger II (1130-1154) and William I (1154-1166). One is in praise of St 
Bartholomew of Simeri (for which see Zaccagni, ‘Considerazioni’), the other in honour of St 
Pankratios of Taormina (BHG 1412): ed. in Rossi Taibbi, Filagato da Cerami. Omelie per i Vangeli 
domenicali e le feste di tutto l'anno, 191-8, 232-8. 

30. Cf Follieri, ‘I santi”, 28. 
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hagiography of any era. The most ancient appears to be that of St Zosimos, monk 
in the monastery of St Lucia of Syracuse and later bishop of that city, which 
survives only in a Latin translation (BHL 9026) and should be dated to the end of 
the seventh or, at the latest, beginning of the eighth century. In it the monastic ideal 
is joined to the daily practice of the good bishop, using literary models hallowed 
by tradition. This is a text with a simple plot containing remarkably reliable 
historical dates, although there is no dearth of the usual ‘tricks’ of the genre which 
may hide or change the realistic date.” In this way it contrasts notably with the 
typical characteristics of Italo-Greek hagiography in the age following Iconoclasm 
which is distinguished by its frequent use of ‘wondrous Christian’ motifs (with 
angelic forces and demonic beings appearing in all kinds of situations), of blatant 
anachronisms and of expanding the geographical (by means of numerous journeys) 
as well as the social framework. 

We have already mentioned the vitae of St Pankratios of Taormina and Alphios, 
Philadelphos and Kyrenos of Lentini as examples of what we now call the 
‘hagiographical romance’. These, however, are only two among the most famous 
examples: besides, there is the Life of St Gregory, Bishop of Agrigento, written some 
time between 750 and 830 by Leontios of the monastery of St Sabas in Rome 
(BHG 707).? Furthermore the vita of St Leo, Bishop of Catania, a text of iconoclastic 
motivation that was in all likelihood written during the second phase of the 
controversy (BHG 981). It survives only in a censored version and is the ideological 
counter-altar to the iconophile Life of St Pankratios.™ Finally the vita of St Philip of 
Agira (BHG 1531) by the monk Eusebios which was most likely written towards the 
end of the ninth century.? The two Passions mentioned above, namely of St Nikon 
and his companions and of St Senator and his companions, may also be added to 
the list, due to their imaginary and adventurous nature. 

It must be pointed out that, unlike the deprecating judgements passed by 
scholars of the past, more recent studies have proved that the texts in this series 
have turned out to be among the more interesting. It is true that the historical 
dates given are on the whole unreliable and essential hagiographic coordinates 
are missing altogether for most of the saints celebrated; however, these texts do 
contain a wealth of ideological and cultural motifs? 

As already mentioned, the Muslim conquest of Sicily appears to have been a 
turning point in the production of Italo-Greek hagiography. From then on and until 
the end, the protagonists are saintly monks with the only exception of St Luke, 





31 Cf Re, ‘La Vita’; Re, ‘Ancora sulle fonti’. 

32 Cf. Acconcia Longo, ‘La Vita di Zosimo’; Acconcia Longo, ‘Il contributo’, 183-5. 
Luzzi’s analysis of the vita Nili should also be seen from this perspective. 

? Berger, Leontios Presbyteros, 47-8. 

34 Acconcia Longo, ‘La Vita di S. Leone’, 43-61. 

? Pasini, Vita di S. Filippo, 26-32. 

% E. Patlagean's study Les moines grecs played a pioneering role in this sense. More 
recent articles include those by Acconcia Longo, quoted in the preceding notes. See also 
Pricoco, "Monaci e santi’, 261-83. 
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Bishop of Isola Capo Rizzuto (BHG 2237). Many of these monks fled from Sicily to 
Calabria in order to escape the Muslim invasion. The most important characteristics 
of these texts are the wealth and, on the whole, precision of the historical dates and 
the realistic picture they paint of contemporary Italo-Greek society. According to 
Follieri’s inspired definition,” the vita of Elias the Younger of Enna (BHG 580) is a 
product of the transition between the two series. This text was written between 
930 and 940 by an anonymous monk of the Calabrian monastery of the Salines 
founded by that very Elias.” The first part is mostly fairytale and best analysed 
using Vladimir Propp’s categories;? the second part consists of the story of the 
saint’s deeds on Calabrian soil until his final journey towards Constantinople at the 
request of the Emperor Leo VI (886-912), interrupted by his death in Thessalonike 
in 903. The vita of St Elias Speleotes (BHG 581), written in the second half of the tenth 
century, is the work of a Calabrian monk of the monastery of Melicucca founded by 
the saint." It also has two recognisable parts: the first one is more adventurous and 
has a well-structured plot (to a lesser degree, however, than the vita of Elias of Enna), 
the second one, which opens with the saint’s final return to Calabria, then gives a 
long sequence of miracles worked by him ante and post mortem. The author imitated 
the Life of St Euthymios by Cyril of Skythopolis (BHG 647-8) in some passages.” 
Several vitae are dedicated to saints who began their monastic career in the 
Sicilian monastery of San Filippo di Agira, then emigrated to Calabria and from 
there to Lucania where they became in their turn founders of monastic communities 
in the regions of Mercurio and Latiniano. These are the aforementioned vitae of 
Sts Sabas the Younger, Christopher and Makarios, written by Orestes, Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. The first was composed not long after Sabas’ death (991);” the second 
(chs. 20-23, the part dealing with Makarios, are in the form of a short Enkomion) is 
usually assigned to the period between Makarios’ death — which, as said at the end 
of the Bios (ch. 23), occurred 10 years after Sabas’ (i.e. in 1001) — and Orestes’ own 
death in 1005. They are followed by three further vitae which only survive in Latin 
translation: firstly, of Leo-Luke of Corleone (a town in the province of Palermo) 
(BHL 4842) which is of uncertain date but can generally be placed in the tenth 
century.? Secondly, the Life of Luke of Demenna (in Sicily) or of Armento (in Lucania) 





7 Follieri, ‘I santi’, 13. 

38 Rossi Taibbi, Vita di Sant'Elia, XVI-XVII. 

? The analysis is by Guidorizzi, ‘Motivi fiabeschi’, 461—2. Cf. also Pricoco, "Monaci e 
santi', 285—7; Follieri, ‘I santi’, 13-16. 

? [n the Latin translation from the early Norman period, edited by Strazzeri, ‘Una 
traduzione dal greco', we find the more specific information (p. 86, ch. 21) that the author of 
the original Greek was called Kyriakos; cf. Efthymiadis, "The Byzantine Hagiographer’, 73, n. 
40. One Kyriakos was also the author of several hymns in honour of Elias Speleotes (ibid., 18). 

^! Follieri, ‘I santi', 16-18. 

? Cf. Caruso, ‘Sicilia e Calabria’, 573, n. 39. 

? Some uncertainty, however, remains: cf. Stelladoro, La Vita di san Leone Luca, 20-24; 
Caruso, 'Sicilia e Calabria', 564 and n. 6; Acconcia Longo, 'Santi monaci italogreci', 146, n. 10. 
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(BHL 4978), which may be dated to the years following Luke’s death (984);“ and, 
finally, that of Vitalis of Castronovo (in Sicily) (BHL 8697), whose vita, while it dates 
from the eleventh century, was written at least 30 years after the saint’s death. Thus 
we find the narratives (chs. 20-24) of the events concerning the translation of the 
relics which took place after that time; the problem is that there is no certainty as 
to when Vitalis actually died, whether in 994 or in 1033, or indeed, at another time 
sometime between those two dates.” 

These vitae narrate the deeds of men who, together with St Neilos of Rossano 
and St Phantinos the Younger, may be considered the main protagonists of 
northern Calabrian monasticism in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The texts have 
many points in common: the kind of spirituality; the historical and geographical 
framework, illustrated by frequent Saracen attacks that forced the saintly monks 
time and again to undertake pilgrimages, and adorned with mostly realistic detail; 
the relationships linking the protagonists among themselves; and the reference to 
common hagiographical topoi. They all, in short, represent ‘a link with the history 
and society of that period, reflecting its problems and needs'." 

The vita of St Neilos of Rossano (BHG 1370) is unanimously considered to be the 
masterpiece of Italo-Greek hagiography, and it is certainly the text best known 
among, and most analysed by, modern scholars.’ It was composed in the monastery 
of St Mary of Grottaferrata just a few years after Neilos' death (1004) by one of his 
disciples who showed pronounced literary ability and good narrative capacity. 
The master of asceticism, Phantinos the Younger, plays a part in it; his vita, to 
which we have already referred, is the work of an anonymous hagiographer from 
Thessalonike, written around the end of the tenth century,? that can be divided 
into two parts. The first is the 'Italian' one that shows very close analogies with 
Italo-Greek hagiographical production; the second is ‘Greek’, following Phantinos' 
move to Thessalonike, to which we will return below. Two vitae written by a monk 
named Neilos date from the second half of the eleventh century:? the vita of St 
Nikodemos of Kellarana (BHG 2305), dated to the years 1060-1065;" and the vita 
of St Philaretos the Younger (BHG 1513), datable to around the turn of the twelfth 





^ Caruso, ‘Sicilia e Calabria’, 578-81; Acconcia Longo, ‘Santi monaci italogreci’, 146-52. 


The problem is discussed in Caruso, ‘Sulla cronologia'. See also Caruso, ‘Sicilia e 
Calabria’, 582; Acconcia Longo, ‘Santi monaci italogreci', 161; Follieri, ‘I santi”, 21-2. 

46 These have been examined in great depth by Morini, ‘Aspetti organizzativi'. Cf. also 
Morini, ‘L’eredita ascetica’. 

" Acconcia Longo, ‘Santi monaci italogreci’, 161. 

See the studies assembled in Atti del Congresso Internazionale su S. Nilo di Rossano. 

^? Follieri, ‘I santi’, 24-5. 

50 The opinion is widespread that this is one and the same person, despite the stylistic 
differences between the two works: cf. Arco Magri, Vita di S. Nicodemo, 30-36; Conti Bizzarro, 
‘La lingua’, 227; Caruso, ‘Sicilia e Calabria’, 587. Follieri, however, has cast doubts: 'I santi’, 
28-9. 

51 Arco Magri, Vita di S. Nicodemo, 35. 
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century.” With them we return to the sphere of southern Calabrian monasticism. 
The former frequently mentions Elias Speleotes, but also Elias of Enna; in the latter, 
Elias of Enna is a constant point of reference for the protagonist who was a monk 
in Elias’ monastery of the Salines until his death. As for narrative structure, it has to 
be noted that the vita of St Philaretos is of a form midway between the two genres of 
vita and Enkomion: the rhetorical element tends to supersede the narrative content 
which is consequently rather restricted overall. This is especially noticeable in the 
long introduction which contains, among other passages, extensive praise of the 
saint's home in Sicily (pp. 32?'-40°). 

The Life of St Bartholomew of Grottaferrata (BHG 233) also dates back to the 
second half of the eleventh century. It has been suggested, but based on 'fairly 
shaky arguments',* that its author was Luke, the sixth abbot of the monastery 
in Grottaferrata (from 1060 to 1072). This text also takes the form of an extended 
panegyric and contains hardly any reference to the historical reality of the time. 
Indeed, it appears that these two last vitae, of Bartholomew of Grottaferrata and of 
Philaretos the Younger, mark the twilight of the great age of monastic biographies 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

Thus we move on to the last period of Italo-Greek hagiographical production 
that followed the establishment of Norman domination (1071-1194). The vitae 
written during this period show, on the whole, a marked reduction in the narrative 
motifs (they are rather short texts, certainly in comparison with those of the 
preceding era). They do, however, also embrace new elements prompted by the 
changed political circumstances in Southern Italy and a Sicily that became once 
again part of the Christian world. Thus we come up once more against a bishop's 
biography, the aforementioned Life of St Luke of Isola di Capo Rizzuto in the Ionian 
side of Calabria. This is the work of an anonymous author, written in all likelihood 
shortly after the saint's death (1114), between 1116 and 1120, and set out in the 
form of a series of juxtaposed episodes or anecdotes. The vita of St Bartholomew of 
Simeri (a small village in southern Calabria) (BHG 235) is of greater literary merit; 
this text was probably written no later than the middle of the twelfth century.” 
Here, the geographical horizon expands once again, with journeys to Rome (ch. 
21), to Constantinople followed by a mission to Mount Athos (chs. 25-26), while 
the narrative returns to being concrete and coherent through the development of 
the plot. The vita of St Marina of Scanio, a place maybe near Termini Imerese (in the 
province of Palermo) (BHG 1170), also belongs to the twelfth century and is an 





9? Caruso, ‘Il Bios di s. Filareto’, 109. 

5 On this subject, see Caruso, ‘Sicilia e Calabria’, 592-3; Caruso, ‘La Sicilia nelle fonti 
storiografiche bizantine', 99-101 (with Italian tr. of the passage); Merendino, 'Letteratura 
greca e geografia araba'. 

* Follieri, ‘I santi’, 27. The question has been re-addressed in Paroli, La Vita di san 
Bartolomeo, 59-63. 

5 This is the dating proposed by the editor of the text; cf. Schirò, Vita di S. Luca, 5-6. 


5€ Caruso (‘Il santo’, 70, n. 100) has established a possible terminus ante quem in the year 
1149. 
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altogether fantastic narrative written by an anonymous Sicilian.” In its structure, 
this text comes very close to being a panegyric; it has elicited hardly any interest 
among modern scholars, although it does present several interesting characteristics 
on which we must linger briefly. Firstly, except for the texts dedicated to the two 
virgins Lucia and Agatha, this is the only surviving Italo-Greek vita of a female 
saint. Secondly, here we find once more the topos of the woman disguised as a 
monk? (a stratagem employed when undertaking the journey to the Holy Land, 
ch. 9), which was ‘out of fashion’ in Byzantine hagiography. There is an interesting 
variation to the well-known topic, in that there is no mention of any discovery of 
Marina’s female identity, which would normally take place after the saint’s death. 
The saint also pretends to be a holy fool (chs. 6-7), another motif indicative of 
a declining style.” Thus this text appears to be truly unique in the overview of 
twelfth-century hagiography, Italo-Greek and otherwise. 

Two biographies survive about St John Theristis (‘the Mower’), who probably 
lived during the tenth century, called vita A (BHG 894a) and vita B (BHG 894); the 
latter is a rewriting (on a rather low level) of the former. Vita A was composed 
reworking earlier material and has recently been dated to the years 1217/1218.” 
Beyond reiterating several motifs typical of the hagiographical tradition of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, the main aim of these two texts is to document that the 
monastery of St John Theristis near Stilo in Calabria could legitimately lay claim to 
certain property. The Life of St Cyprian of Calamizzi (near Reggio) (BHG 2089), a saint 
who died around 1210-1215, is thought to date from the middle of the thirteenth 
century; this is a text without any recognisable plot whatsoever, and it must be 
considered as an extended synaxarion notice rather than a true vita. Its protagonist 
is a saintly physician who cures people because of his humane principles without 
resorting to miracles. 

Whereas the Life of St Cyprian appears to be, as it were, the twilight of Italo- 
Greek hagiography, the pseudo-Athanasian Life of St Philip of Agira (BHG Nov. Auct. 
1531b) marks its definite end. It, too, is a short text in which a small series of eight 
numbered miracles has been inserted in what appears to be an imitation of the 





7 Rossi Taibbi, Martirio di S. Lucia, 75-7. 

5 On this subject cf. Patlagean, "L'histoire de la femme déguisée en moine’; Schein, 
‘The “Female-Men of God” and “Men who were Women”, 16-25; Ivanov and Pichkadze, 
‘Eupraxia of Olympus’; Morini, 'Santità monastica femminile’; Constantinou, Female 
Corporeal Performances. The only precedent that can be traced in the Italo-Greek environment 
(pointed out in Cataudella, ‘Vite di santi’, 934, and in Luongo, ‘Itinerari’, 53) concerns the 
case of the monk James in the vita of St Elias Speleotes (ch. 82), who disguises his sister who is 
possessed by an impure spirit, in order to smuggle her into the monastery where the saint’s 
relics are kept. 

5 Cf. Rydén, ‘New Forms of Hagiography’, 540, 547-8. For episodes of ‘instantly folly’ 
with regard to some Italo-Greek saints, chiefly Neilos and Fantinos the Younger (with a 
short reference to St Marina) cf. Déroche, ‘Les variantes italiques’. 

9  Acconcia Longo, ‘S. Giovanni Terista'. 

& Follieri, ‘I santi”, 35. 
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genre of Miracula; the events narrated are utterly fantastic and do not always match 
those related in the earlier Life by the monk Eusebios. In his recent edition of the 
text, Pasini attributes it to the time around the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
He has shown that the hagiographer’s intention was to link the person of the late 
great miracle-worker with the monastery of St Philip the Great near Messina, to 
which the author was obviously affiliated.” For the metrical vita of St Leo of Catania 
(BHG 981c), a dating to the thirteenth century and an attachment to an Italo-Greek 
milieu have recently been put forward. If so, this would the unique example of an 
Italo-Greek vita in ‘political’ verse. 


Narrative Motifs 


It would be impossible to analyse in few pages, however summarily, the numerous 
topics that can be found within the corpus of Italo-Greek hagiography and examine 
how they are fitted into the plots of individual texts. It is through necessity, then, 
that we will (in the words of one of the most abused commonplaces of hagiography) 
‘select but few out of the many’. 

The narrative structures of the oldest texts in the martyrial form are, as usual, 
basic, and their climax is the confrontation between the saint and his persecutors. 
Overall, they are not noticeably different from other Greek Passions; it has been 
remarked, however, that the figure of the demon is hardly ever found in Italo- 
Greek works.™ The only exception is the Passio of St Vitus, the narrative structure of 
which is much more intricate (the journey motif begins to occupy a more prominent 
position here, which will be even more noticeable in the later texts). We also find 
‘the enemy’ present, but rather than being part of the plot, he is almost always 
conjured up (by St Vitus himself, no less); furthermore, the protagonist is a child 
with all the characteristics of the puer senex (‘aged boy’), a type often found in the 
early Christian hagiography of the martyrdom.” 

The texts that were produced, roughly, between the end of the seventh and 
the mid-ninth century are distinguished by complex narrative structures which 
contain themes from the literary tradition of the romance, ideological motifs and 
Church propaganda. The exception, as we have already mentioned, is the Life of 
St Zosimos which is, not by coincidence, older than the other texts in this series of 
hagiographic romances; we find in it at least two motifs which would be further 
developed in the works of the iconoclastic era. The first of these (ch. 19) concerns 
the hostility against the Jews shown by the bishop of Syracuse, who forbade them 
to build a synagogue saying, with reference to Psalm 138, that he hated from the 





9? Cf. Pasini, ‘Edizione’, 192-6. Cf. also Pasini, ‘La figura’, 51-2. 

9$ Cf. Acconcia Longo, ‘Note sul dossier agiografico’, 18-22. 

Pricoco, ‘Monaci e santi’, 258-61. 

Cf. Scorza Barcellona, "Infanzia e martirio: la testimonianza della piü antica letteratura 
cristiana'. 
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depth of his heart all those who hate Christ. Anti-Jewish motifs are also found in the 
Life of St Pankratios (the Jews are associated with the Montanists),^ in the Enkomion 
of St Markianos,* in the Martyrion of Alphios, Philadelphos and Kyrenos (in association 
with the Monotheletes). Rather more veiled anti-Jewish sentiment occurs in the 
Life of St Leo of Catania where it manifests itself in the person of the Jewish magician 
who helps Heliodoros, the saintly bishop’s enemy, in his pact with the devil (ch. 4). 
In the vita of St Gregory of Agrigento, there are two instances: in the first one, the 
bishop of Ancira brands Gregory’s detractors as people ‘iovdaixòv Exovtes qpóvnua' 
(ch. 81!°!!); this expression is very similar to that used in many treatises against the 
iconoclasts.* In the second one (ch. 100), the bishop of Agrigento removes the idol 
of Eber, who was supposed to be the Jews' forefather, from a temple he wishes to 
consecrate to the Christian cult. These anti-Jewish motifs appear to reflect the real 
historical situation in and around the Byzantine empire where from the seventh 
century onwards and particularly, as is well known, during the iconoclastic 
controversy hostility against the Jews grew ever more pronounced." It reappears 
in the eleventh century and in particularly virulent form in the Life of St Neilos of 
Rossano," while the vita of Elias the Younger contains a long and elaborate anti-heretic 
discourse against the Muslims,” which includes the verb iovóatt (ch. 244°; the 
reference is to the practice of circumcision), a ‘technical term’ of polemic directed 
against those Christians who would follow customs pertaining to the Jewish faith.” 

The other aspect of the vita Zosimi that must be highlighted concerns the pre- 
eminent part played by Pope Theodore, to whom Zosimos owed his election to 
the episcopal throne of Syracuse. The recognition of the papal authority becomes 
one of the pontifical theses (namely, supporting the claims of the Holy See in any 
‘hot’ topics of the iconoclastic crisis: defence of images, ecclesiastical jurisdiction in 
Illyricum and Northern Italy, absolute authority in questions of dogma). According 
to Patlagean,” these are characteristic of several Italo-Greek hagiographical texts 
of the eighth and ninth centuries: the vitae of St Pankratios, of Alphios and his 





66 Concerning the validity of this association cf. Acconcia Longo, ‘Siracusa e Taormina’, 


59 and n. 30. 

6” For the first three texts, cf. Pricoco, ‘Monaci e santi’, 267, 270-72. 

55 Cf. Gerbino, ‘Appunti’, 34-5 and n. 50, where he points out the unusual character of 
the combination. Cf. also Strazzeri, 'I Giudei'. 

© Cf Andrist, ‘Les Objections des Hébreux: un document du premier iconoclasme?', 109 
and n. 39. 

7 Several publications have been dedicated to this subject in recent years. Among the 
more recent ones see Dagron and Déroche, ‘Juifs et Chrétiens dans l'Orient du VII siecle’ 5 
Limor and Stroumsa, Contra Iudaeos; Külzer, Disputationes graecae contra Iudaeos; Déroche, ‘A 
propos des sources byzantines'. 

7 An incisive analysis of the passages in question can be found in Luzzati Lagana, 
‘Catechesi’, 713-25; a short commentary in Külzer, Disputationes graecae contra Iudaeos, 71-2. 

7 See the commentary in Rossi Taibbi, Vita di Sant'Elia, 143-8. 

7? Cf Dagron, ‘Judaiser’. 

7 Patlagean, ‘Les moines grecs’. 
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brothers, of Gregory of Agrigento and of Philip of Agira. Various later articles have 
modified and rearranged this scholar’s conclusions to some extent:” pointing out, 
in particular, how difficult it is to cover all the details of these complex texts in one 
theory. It should suffice to mention that in the Life of St Gregory it is the pope (whose 
name is never given) who orders the arrest of the unjustly slandered saint, who is 
then freed on the orders of the basileus (i.e. the Byzantine emperor); the comment 
of the narrative voice accuses the pope of injustice and wickedness, even though in 
the end the devil is blamed for everything (ch. 695715).76 

Today it is obvious in any case that the legendary motif of the apostolic origins 
of the Sicilian dioceses found in several of these texts (Syracuse and Markianos, 
Taormina and Pankratios, Lentini and the three brothers) is an instrument of 
promotion in the ecclesiastical hierarchy rather than a sign of support for the 
‘pontifical theses’. We have here a ‘fashion’ which also concerns the churches in 
Ravenna (St Apollinaris), Catania (St Beryllus), Reggio Calabria (St Stephen) and 
the monastery of St Philip of Agira, and which indicates that there was a contest 
between the Sicilian churches for primacy on the island.” 

Of course, the miraculous event usually plays a predominant part in Italo-Greek 
hagiography. There are numerous instances of healings, often successful only after 
human medicine has failed,” with frequent reference to the Gospel story (Mk 5, 
25-34) of the woman who had an issue of blood and who had sought help from 
many physicians, spending all her possessions.” On the opposite side, however, 
belongs the later vita of St Cyprian of Calamizzi, where the protagonist is a saintly 
physician who does not resort to miracles. 

Exorcisms are just as frequent (the specialist here is St Philip of Agira, the 
TvevuatodsiwKtns par excellence), as are cases in which the saint is able to read 
in the soul of the people who turn to him; and also tempests either calmed (vita 
Christophori, ch. 13) or prevented (Encomium Pancratii, ch. 3) by the saint. There is no 
lack of instances of resurrections (cf. e.g. vita Philippi by Eusebios, ch. 12; vita Sabae, 
ch. 23) and other wonderful happenings (visions, curing infertility, miraculous 





^ Cf. Mango, ‘La culture grecque’, 704-5; Sansterre, Les moines grecs et orientaux à Rome, 


131-6; Pricoco, "Monaci e santi’, 263-6; Acconcia Longo, ‘Il contributo’, 201-5. 

7 Cf. Berger, Leontios Presbyteros, 33-46, according to whom the vita Gregorii on the 
whole expresses the ideal of harmony between the papacy (from whose pretence to primacy, 
however, it distances itself) and the Byzantine emperor. Mango, ‘La culture grecque’, 704-5 
and n. 85, on the other hand, speaks of anti-Roman text. 

7 Cf. Acconcia Longo, ‘Siracusa e Taormina’, 64-73; Acconcia Longo, ‘Il contributo’, 
180, 202-5; Pricoco, ‘Monaci e santi’, 265-6. The motif is confirmed in the pseudo-apostolic 
Acts which were to be circulated in several regions between the sixth and eighth centuries; 
cf. van Esbroeck and Zanetti, ‘Le dossier’, 157-8. 

75 See, e.g., vita Zosimi, ch. 25; vita Heliae Iun., ch. 62; vita Sabae, chs. 37, 41. Cf. also the 
pages dedicated to this discussion, with reference to the monastic biographies of the post- 
iconoclastic period, in Hester, Monasticism, 288-305. 

7 Passio I Luciae, ch. 1; vita Leonis, ch. 17; vita Philippi by Eusebios, ch. 16; vita Sabae, ch. 
33 (here the beneficiary of the healing is a man who suffered bleeding for three years), ch. 44. 

9" Cf. Pasini, ‘La figura’, 43-9. 
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liberation of prisoners and repelling enemy attacks). Another gift that acquires 
particular importance in the monastic Lives of the tenth to twelfth centuries is 
prophecy; those blessed with it include Elias the Younger, Elias Speleotes, Luke of 
Demenna and Neilos of Rossano.*! 

There are, however, some texts in which the working of miracles and miraculous 
events in general play only a limited part or are missing altogether. This is the case 
in the vitae of St Zosimos, of St Neilos (despite the gift of prophecy we have just 
mentioned), of Philaretos the Younger, or, also in the Life of St Cyprian, where the 
only ‘miraculous’ event is that the saint foresees the day on which he will die. Still, 
in some commenting passages, the same hagiographers express their own surprise 
at the importance of miracles in the definition of sainthood. Thus the introduction 
to the vita Zosimi (ch. 1) states that good deeds are more important than the 
excellence of miracles, while the author of the vita Philareti Iun. (pp. 1146-185) has 
alengthy passage which intends to justify the ‘hero’ by stating that he did not work 
a single miracle during his life (and of the many miracles he was prophesied to 
work after his death, only a single one is related). This is above all a gift from God; 
virtue, then, is not practised with an eye on miracles but in order to achieve eternal 
beatitude. This 'anti-miracle' attitude finds its clearest expression in the Life of St 
Neilos, in two passages (chs. 14 and 95) which state clearly that what counts is the 
saintliness of one's life, not the miracles that impress the minds of stupid people.” 
This ‘rationalistic’ tendency, which was prompted by strong doubts towards the 
miracle, had asserted itself in Byzantium from the sixth century onwards, and 
apparently it was also gaining ground in the Italo-Greek world.8 

Another aspect that unites Byzantine monastic ‘oriental’ hagiography of the 
post-iconoclastic period and the contemporary Italo-Greek production concerns 
the gradual rise of the coenobite monastery which, however, did not entail the 
rejection of the anchoretic ideal. On the contrary, the holy Italo-Greek monks 
of the ninth to eleventh centuries showed themselves to be great admirers of the 
anchoretic life and frequently proved their high ascetic ability; at the same time, 
the final outcome of their biographies was invariably coenobite. Bartholomew of 
Simeri, the founder of the two most important Greek monasteries of the Norman 
period (St Mary of Patir at Rossano in Calabria and St Saviour of the Pharos near 
Messina in Sicily), showed the characteristics of the great ascetics of the past as late 





51 Cf Hester, Monasticism, 289-91, with the relevant passages indicated. 


The analysis is in Luzzati, ‘Catechesi e spiritualita’, 710-11. Cf. also Hester, 
Monasticism, 304-5 (which also refers to the Bios of St Philaretos); Follieri, ‘I santi’, 26-7; 
Follieri, ^Echi', 23. 

5$ Cf. Dagron, ‘L’ombre d'un doute’; and Auzépy, ‘L'évolution de l'attitude face au 
miracle’. Concerning parallel tendencies in the West, see Dierkens, ‘Réflexions sur le miracle 
au haut Moyen Age'. This tendency is especially manifest in such works as the vitae of St 
Theodore the Stoudite (BHG 1754) and St Athanasios the Athonite (BHG 187); cf. Flusin, 
"L'hagiographie monastique’, 42-3. 

** Cf. Flusin, ‘L'hagiographie monastique’, 34-42; on Italo-Greek reality see Morini, 
‘Aspetti organizzativi'; Morini, ‘L’eredita’. 
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as the twelfth century. The vitae of these saints, who were ‘hesychasts by vocation 
despite being coenobites by profession',? consequently appear quite close to the 
model of sainthood exemplified in Athonite hagiography, or in texts relating to the 
monks of Mt Olympos in Bithynia. A much greater distance separates them from 
the Stoudite model, in which every form of rigorous asceticism is rejected. 

The gradual decline of the ascetic ideals allowed, among other things, the 
possibility of maintaining family ties. This was a reflection of the blurring of the 
clear contrast between, on the one hand, secular society and, on the other, the world 
of the saints as described in the biographies of holy anchorites in late antiquity. The 
subject of monastic family becomes apparent here, as in the cases of Euthymios 
the Younger or Theodore the Stoudite. In the Italo-Greek environment, the 
subject is well documented in the Lives of St Sabas the Younger and of Christopher 
and Makarios, which also mentions Christopher's wife Kali, the mother of Sabas 
and Makarios: a whole family of monks who stayed in contact until they died. 
Luke of Demenna was rejoined by his sister Catherine and her two children, all 
of whom took monastic vows (ch. 15), while Vitalis of Castronovo was joined by 
a nephew (chs. 20-21). Bartholomew of Simeri (ch. 20) received his parents, who 
were tonsured under his guidance, and persuaded many other relatives to do the 
same; the hagiographer, in fact, emphasises with praise the natural affection that 
links parents to their children. It might be added that St Neilos (ch. 28) exerted 
himself to find a monastery that would welcome the mother and sister of the 
blessed Stephen, his favourite disciple; Stephen went to visit them every year at 
harvest time for as long as they lived. In the Life of Sabas the Younger (chs. 29-30) 
the hagiographer theorises on the subject, for here we read a short reflection on the 
nature of the parents' love for their children: if parents lose their children, life is 
not life anymore. This passage is immediately followed by the account of a monk 
who kept his own son by his side, a circumstance which is considered not at all 
unseemly by either the hagiographer or by Sabas; the latter, in fact, healed the 
youth when he was ill, after he had consented to wear monastic habit once more. 

If we compare these texts (dating from the tenth to twelfth centuries) to the 
works dating from the preceding era, the social and geographical reality portrayed 
appears very different and more limited.” Cities, which were at the centre of many 
Lives in the preceding centuries (Syracuse in the vita of St Zosimos, Taormina as well 
as Antioch and Jerusalem in the vita of St Pankratios, Catania and Constantinople 
in the vita of St Leo, and Agrigento, Rome, Jerusalem and Constantinople in the 
vita of St Gregory) are, on the whole, only mentioned in passing. Thus Rome is 
mentioned in relation to the pilgrimages undertaken by the respective saints 
(Sabas, Christopher, Leo-Luke, Vitalis, Neilos), or some missions to free hostages 
with which Sabas was entrusted. Mountains and small fortified towns are the 


55 Morini, ‘L'eredità, 42; Morini, ‘Aspetti organizzativi”, 307-9. 


Cf. Patlagean, 'Sainteté et pouvoir', 98-101; Rydén, 'New Forms of Hagiography', 
540; Flusin, ‘L’hagiographie monastique', 48-9; Efthymiadis and Featherstone, ‘Establishing 
a Holy Lineage’, 13-25. 

8” See, for instance, the observations in Acconcia Longo, ‘Il contributo’, 180-82. 
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main locations. The social framework is mostly inhabited by the rural population, 
although there are appearances by representatives of political or religious power, 
as we shall see shortly. The picture painted by the vita of St Neilos is rather more 
detailed, as the hagiographer follows his hero's trajectory from his home in 
Rossano to his final destination in Grottaferrata, with stops in Mercurio, St Adrian 
(near Rossano), Capua, St Michael of Valleluce (a filial foundation of Monte 
Cassino) and Serperi (near Gaeta). Similarly, in the Life of St Bartholomew of Simeri 
we read of how he went to Rome on behalf of the Monastery of Patir in order 
to obtain the papal bull that would guarantee the monastery immunity from the 
bishop of Rossano. He also travelled to Constantinople and Mount Athos where 
he put in order the discipline of what was to become known as 'the Calabrian's 
monastery'. Besides the customary pilgrimage to Rome, Elias Speleotes stayed 
at Patras for eight years together with his master Arsenios (chs. 22-30); however, 
they both retired immediately into a tower which they only left in order to return 
home. The only person besides the two hermits to be given a prominent part in this 
macro-sequence is the city's bishop who tried to prevent their return to Reggio by 
means of a false accusation of theft. From this point of view the vita of St Elias the 
Younger once again proves to be a product of transition. The geographical picture 
within which it is set is indeed much more detailed than later texts. Elias, who was 
definitely an ‘expert’ when it came to pilgrimages,? on his journey visited all the 
major towns of the Mediterranean: Syracuse, Carthage, Jerusalem and all holy sites 
in Palestine, Sinai, Alexandria, Tripoli, Palermo, Taormina, Sparta, Corfu, Rome, 
Reggio, Patras, Amalfi, Naupaktos and Thessalonike.? There is no doubt that, as 
far as Italo-Greek hagiographical production is concerned, the travel motif?! is at 
the height of its prominence in the vita of St Elias the Younger. 

There is a clear distance between the Italo-Greek products of the tenth century 
and later, and the contemporary ‘oriental’ Byzantine hagiography in all aspects 
relating to the social and geographical environment. As we know, the urban 
dimension is well-documented in Byzantine hagiography — of course, with 
Constantinople playing the main part — and social appearances are differentiated. 





8 Cf Falkenhausen, ‘La Vita’. 
8° Kaplan, ‘Les saints en pèlerinage’. 

Cf. Malamut, Sur la route des saints byzantins, 256-8 and passim, with a map (257) 
pointing out the stages of Elias’ itinerary. Throughout the text there are also short 
observations regarding the journeys of Neilos (48-59 and passim) and of Bartholomew of 
Simeri (127 and passim). Concerning the pilgrimages undertaken by holy Italo-Greek monks, 
cf. Luongo, ‘Itinerari’, 46-51; Re, ‘From Greek Southern Italy’. 

?! This is part of the romantic tradition and extremely common in hagiography of any 
time or origin. It is nearly always present in Italo-Greek hagiographical texts, with greater 
or lesser prominence. It quite often becomes fantastic in the hagiographical romances of 
the eighth and ninth centuries, as exemplified by Heliodoros’ ‘magical’ journeys along the 
Catania-Constantinople route in the vita of St Leo; cf. Acconcia Longo, ‘La Vita di S. Leone’, 
24-7. For further ‘romantic’ motifs found in the Italo-Greek vitae, cf. Cataudella, ‘Vite di 
santi’. Of course, the literary origins of these topics do not imply that they are without 
historical substance. The evaluation will take place for each individual case. 
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There is ever stronger emphasis on aristocratic environment and centres of both 
ecclesiastical and temporal power of which both authors and commissioners were 
often part, as well as the saints themselves.” As Flusin pointed out, the urban space 
and society have changed and become hallowed.” 

It would seem natural to ascribe the differences we have emphasised so far 
to the different historical context which characterises, on the one hand, Greek 
society in Sicily and Calabria, and on the other, the cities of the Byzantine empire. 
The Life of St Phantinos the Younger (which, as will be remembered, was written 
in Thessalonike towards the end of the tenth century) appears to reflect these 
differences most clearly. It consists of two parts, one that precedes his move to 
Greece and shows perfect consistency with the motifs and settings of Italo-Greek 
monastic hagiography, and one (from ch. 34) which is set in the Macedonian 
metropolis, ‘a densely populated city with all its various people and its economic 
and social tensions ... Here Phantinos could not avoid coming in contact with his 
peers, whichever condition, gender or social class they might have belonged to’. 

The same motivation may be called upon if we consider the theme of the 
‘political saint’, which is clearly linked to the preceding one. In Byzantine 
hagiography produced in Constantinople and other areas of the empire during 
the centuries following the end of Iconoclasm, this subject matter is widely 
documented. It usually forecasts the saint’s complete integration into the circles 
of civil and ecclesiastical power. Some of the protagonists of Italo-Greek monastic 
biographies also enjoyed secure prestige with the powerful. St Elias the Younger, 
as has already been stated, was invited to Constantinople by Leo VI (ch. 66) and 
even after his death, the basileus continued to honour his memory by giving to his 
monastery a number of possessions and rents. The strategos Romanos sent Sabas of 
Collesano to Rome as his ambassador to the court of the Saxon Emperor Otto II (ch. 
22) who (or it may have been his son Otto II)” showed great deference to the saint. 
This became clear when the prince of Salerno entrusted Saba with the mission of 
freeing the emperor’s son (ch. 46) who had been taken hostage; the patrician of 
Amalfi entrusted the saint with a similar task: his last one before he died after the 
happy outcome of the mission (chs. 47-9). The emperor’s wife attended his funeral 
(ch. 50). Great honours were heaped upon St Neilos when he came to see Pope 
Gregory V and the Emperor Otto III to plead (in vain) the cause of the antipope 
John Philagathos or John XVI (ch. 89); not much later the same Otto would come as 
a penitent to see the saint (chs. 92—3). St Vitalis was received with great honours by 
the catapan Basil at Bari (chs. 10-11), while Bartholomew the Younger persuaded 
Pope Benedict IX to abdicate. He also carried out a mission to liberate a hostage, 





? Cf. Morris, ‘The Political Saint of the Eleventh Century’, 43-50; Patlagean, ‘Sainteté 
et pouvoir’, 96-101; Sevéenko, ‘Levels of Style in Byzantine Prose’, 300-303; Rydén, ‘New 
Forms of Hagiography’, 537-40; Lackner, ‘Die Gestalt des Heiligen’; Flusin, ‘L’hagiographie’, 
45-50; Efthymiadis, ‘The Byzantine Hagiographer’, 59-61. 

? Flusin, ‘L’hagiographie’, 49. 

Follieri, La Vita di san Fantino, 36. Cf. also Follieri, ‘Un santo monaco’, 467-8. 
Cf. Acconcia Longo, ‘Santi monaci’, 162. 
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namely the Duke of Gaeta who had been imprisoned by the prince of Salerno (chs. 
10-11). Finally, we have already emphasised how the basileus Alexios I received 
Bartholomew of Simeri with gifts and honours; it should also be noted that the 
saint enjoyed the financial support of the admiral Christodoulos, a prominent 
dignitary of the Norman court, when he was founding the Monastery of Patir (ch. 
17). There is no lack of further episodes of a ‘political’ nature, but they are always 
and in every case only ever episodes. The Italo-Greek saint, though he may accept 
gifts and honours, may on occasion assume a ‘political’ part, will always keep his 
distance from the centres of power and, not infrequently, voice his criticism of their 
representatives. The world of the saint and the world of power remain separate.” 


Style 


To date, there has not been a comprehensive study dedicated specifically to stylistic 
and formal aspects of Italo-Greek hagiography." Apart from the observations in 
recent editions (vitae of St Leo of Catania, St Gregory of Agrigento, St Philip of 
Agira, St Elias the Younger, St Phantinos the Younger), there are also only few 
studies relating to individual texts.” One obstacle is posed by the fact that several 
texts have still not been published, and that many editions are not at all reliable and 
may well lead research astray.” 

Generally speaking, the larger part of the texts that have come down to us may 
safely be assigned to the lowest level. Martyrial texts, hagiographical romances 
of the eighth and ninth centuries and a large part of the monastic biographies are 
clothed in ‘popular’ linguistic garment. This does not mean, of course, that they 
do not contain interesting aspects. Although the Life of St Pankratios has still not 
been edited in its entirety, it has been shown to possess unusual lexical liveliness, 
such as frequent use of neologisms and a wide variety of syntactic solutions.’ 
The same holds with the Martyrion of Alphios, Philadelphos and Kyrenos and the 
verse Life of St Leo of Catania.’ The vita of Gregory of Agrigento is also of ‘low’ level; 





% Cf. Caruso, ‘Sicilia e Calabria’, passim; Cilento, Potere, 89-130. On this, see also 


Efthymiadis, ‘Les saints d'Italie méridionale’. 

% The only available study is Garzya, ‘Lingua e cultura’, but it only contains a few 
general remarks. There are also some observations in Hester, Monasticism, 147-9. 

98 Vita of St Pankratios: Angio, 'Osservazioni'. Vita of St Elias Speleotes: Matino, 'Stratigrafia 
linguistica’. Vita of St Neilos: Garzya, ‘Note’; Tartaglia, ‘La clausola’; Conti Bizzarro, ‘Lingua 
colloquiale’; Matino, ‘Osservazioni lessicali”. Vita of St Nikodemos of Kellarana: Conti Bizzarro, 
‘La lingua’ (also refers to the vita of St Philaretos the Younger). Vita of St John Theristes: Matino, 
‘Per la configurazione’. It has to be said that it may not be possible to quite agree with all the 
observations found in these studies. 

? Oneoughtto look at the remarks in Acconcia Longo, ‘S. Giovanni Terista’, 121-2, n. 6. 

100 Cf. Angiò, ‘Osservazioni’, 34. See also Acconcia Longo, ‘La Vita di S. Leone’, 66. 

101 Cf. Acconcia Longo, ‘Note sul dossier agiografico', 18-22. 
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the history of the text, however, is so complex that it is impossible to attempt a 
definite reconstruction of its original form.'? [t is distinguished, though, by the rare 
coherence of its plot and by the use of a particular process of narrative analepsis 
in three individual passages. These are three micro-sequences within the only 
part of the text in which Gregory himself does not appear (chs. 19-25). In each 
one, a different person recalls events in the past (sometimes in exactly the same 
words) which serve to reconstruct the whole life story of the future bishop as told 
in the preceding paragraphs: from his birth up to his arrival in Jerusalem. Each 
one of these narrators in the second degree begins his narrative in a form typical 
of characters in epic or romantic literature, thus showing himself to be the ‘official’ 
narrator." 

The form of the Enkomion, as is characteristic of the genre, is on the whole much 
neater. Thus in the Enkomion of St Markianos, it is obvious that the narrator was 
constantly striving to elevate his style: in the final part (ch. 13) in particular there is 
an accumulation of lengthy sequences of vocatives, rhetorical questions, conceptual 
opposites, synkriseis, furnished with various rhetorical figures such as polyptoton 
and etymological figure. The periods, however, end up twisted to the extent of 
being anacolutha (ch. 10). From a formal point of view, the best work would 
appear to be the vita or rather the Enkomion of St Phantinos of Tauriana because of 
the rhetorical elaboration of the phrase and the constant use of rhythmic clauses." 

Of the monastic Lives of the tenth to twelfth centuries several are written in 
a more elevated style. This is, however, still very far from the elegance and 
refinement of the best works of the contemporary ‘oriental’ Byzantine hagiography 
in the ‘high’ style. Furthermore, the latter alternates between a wider range of 
levels.’ As rhetorical tradition demanded of the panegyric, the introduction (and 
sometimes also the epilogue) is the most refined part. To give but one example, the 
long introduction to the vita of St Philaretos is formally elaborate; indeed, the whole 
text is a good example of the panegyric form in which the rhetorical element ends 
to supersede historical and biographical elements.” It repeats several traditional 
topoi: such as, firstly, the hagiographer's hesitating between his duty to record 
the saint's virtues for posterity and his awareness of his limitations, secondly the 
example set by the good which then impels to virtue all those who hear of it, and 
finally the statement that it cannot be right that 'an abyss of silence' should cover 
the luminous life of Philaretos. Furthermore, its period structure is so elaborate as 
to become excessively artificial in places, using frequent rhetorical figures such as 





102 Cf Berger, Leontios Presbyteros, 75. 


See its analysis in Conca, ‘La narrazione', 656-60. 
For instance, ch. 21777; ‘Listen, father, and I shall tell you ... There was a man living 
in a village’; ch. 235?* ‘When the archdeacon had risen from his seat, he began to speak: 
Listen, father, and all my brethren’; ch. 24*?: ‘Hear, o brethren and fathers and all the church, 
the miracle that has happened in these days’. 

105 Cf. Acconcia Longo, ‘La Vita e i Miracoli’, 26. 
Cf., in this context, Garzya, ‘Lingua e cultura’, 1183. 
107 Cf. Conti Bizzarro, ‘La lingua’, 235-6; Caruso, ‘Il Bios di s. Filareto’, 118-20. 
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chiasmus, polyptoton, long exaggerations, the metaphor of the ‘little boat of wit’ 
against the ‘ocean of the subject matter’. Introductions distinguished by their formal 
sophistication are also to be read in the vitae of St Elias the Younger, St Neilos and 
St Bartholomew of Simeri. These are texts that display more refined forms; thus 
in the two last vitae research has shown the high percentage of ‘regular’ rhythmic 
clauses." The vita of St Bartholomew, furthermore, shows (at least up to ch. 20) 
intelligent plot construction characterised by narrative cohesion and consistency of 
individual episodes, both of which are ensured by the author's use of sophisticated 
connectors and anadiplosis (chs. 12-13). After ch. 20 the narrative ‘accelerates’ (the 
story occupies clearly larger space than the discourse) and the connectors seem to 
be more extrinsic. 

As has already been mentioned, it is the Life of St Neilos that must be considered 
as the masterpiece of Italo-Greek hagiography. Its ‘elaborate linguistic garment, 
which makes use of the richest of vocabularies and a wise eurhythmy in its 
phrase structure’! has been pointed out especially. Also, several stylistic levels 
alternate within this text: passages in which the narrative voice is speaking are 
more elaborate and rhetorically structured (chs. 14, 18, 26, 59, 67, 68, 79, 82, 84, 
95, 99), whereas narrative passages are of a more ‘popular’ nature. The vita of St 
Sabas, written by the Patriarch Orestes, is more elaborate in parts, especially the 
introduction, the epilogue and also some of the episodes. It is remarkable for its 
story of a terrible famine which led to instances of cannibalism: here the narrative 
uses words pertaining to tragedy (terms such as tpaywdia and &yoc): fathers eating 
their children, children eating their fathers, women their husbands. However, the 
sentence structure becomes artificial in places, with its frequent use of the rhetorical 
figure of hyperbaton. 

The problem of style is linked, of course, to the question of which audience the 
text was addressing. These vitae undoubtedly assumed readers or listeners who are 
on average only a little educated, and it thus seems natural that hagiographers such 
as the anonymous author of the vita of Elias the Younger or the vita of Neilos (but also 
Orestes) should adapt themselves to the level of their audiences, even though they 
themselves undoubtedly possessed a solid cultural background." 

A final thought arises from the study of the dates of the manuscript tradition of 
individual texts. Many works of the pre-iconoclastic period appear to have enjoyed 
wide circulation, even beyond the Italo-Greek environment. This is indicated by 
the number of codices prior to the fifteenth century in which the texts survive. 
Notably, priority is taken by all the major vitae in a romanticising style: there are 
five manuscripts transmitting the vita of Leo of Catania, the vita of St Philip of Agira 
by Eusebios and the martyrium of the saints of Lentini. The vita of St Pankratios 





108 Tartaglia, ‘La clausola’, 560; Zaccagni, ‘Il Bios’, 198. 


19 Follieri, ‘I santi’, 27. 

10 With reference to the vita of St Elias one ought to look at the remarks of Efthymiadis, 
‘The Byzantine Hagiographer', 72-3. He notes how, despite the author's high cultural level, 
the vita cannot be considered an example of ‘hagiography in high style’, and concludes that 
‘we may speculate that its potential readership extended beyond the educated few’. 
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survives in eight manuscripts, and 20 manuscripts in fragments in four codices in 
majuscule are counted for Leontios’ vita of Gregory of Agrigento. The Passio I of St 
Lucia can also lay claim to a substantial number of copies, namely 14.!!! The success 
of the vita Pancratii, on the other hand, is documented by the fact that Theodore the 
Stoudite and the Patriarch Nikephoros owned copies;'? not to mention the various 
translations into Oriental languages. 

Each of the monastic vitae of the centuries following the ninth (and also the 
vita of Bishop Luke of Isola di Capo Rizzuto) survives in a single copy (rarely two).'? 
It is probable that the circulation of these texts was not wide outside the monastic 
circles that produced them and the environment linked to these." Once again the 
break, frequently referred to, that was caused by the Islamic conquest of Sicily is 
shown to be a decisive watershed in the field of Italo-Greek hagiography. 
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Cozza-Luzi, Historia et laudes SS. Sabae et Macarii Iuniorum e Sicilia auctore Oreste 
Patriarcha Hierosolymitano (Rome 1893), 71—96. 
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Elias Speleotes (d. 960) 
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Elias the Younger (d. 903) 

vita (BHG 580 — 930-940): ed. G. Rossi Taibbi, Vita di Sant’Elia il Giovane, Istituto 
Siciliano di Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici. Testi 7 (Palermo 1962), 1-123 (with 
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Euplios (early fourth c.) 
Acta (BHG 629 - fifth/sixth c.): ed. H. Musurillo, The Acts, 314-18. 
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Gregory of Agrigento (sixth/seventh c.) 

vita by Leontios, Presbyter of Rome (BHG 707 — ca. 750-830): ed. A. Berger, Leontios 
Presbyteros von Rom. Das Leben des Heiligen Gregorios von Agrigent. Kritische 
Ausgabe, Übersetzung und Kommentar, BBA 60 (Berlin 1995), 141-272 (with 
German tr.). 


John Theristis (eleventh c.) 

vita A (BHG 894a — 1217/1218): ed. *S. Borsari, ‘Vita di San Giovanni Terista', Archivio 
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Peters, Joannes Messor, seine Lebensbeschreibung und ihre Entstehung (Bonn 1955). 
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vita B (BHG 894 — shortly after 1217/1218): ed. *S. Borsari, 'Vita di San Giovanni 
Terista', Archivio Storico per la Calabria e la Lucania 22 (1953), 135-51. 


Leo of Catania (eighth c.) 

vita (BHG 981 — 815-829): ed. A. Acconcia Longo, ‘La Vita di S. Leone vescovo di 
Catania e gli incantesimi del mago Eliodoro', RSBN n.s. 26 (1989), 80-98. 
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[n.s.] 16 (1962), 37-48. 


Leo-Luke of Corleone (ninth c.) 
vita (BHL 4842 — tenth c.): ed. M. Stelladoro, La Vita di San Leone Luca di Corleone 
(Grottaferrata 1995), 70-111 (with Italian tr.). 


Lucia (early fourth c.) 

Passio I (BHG 995 — late fifth c.): ed. G. Rossi Taibbi, Martirio di Santa Lucia. Vita di 
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1959), 49-71 (with Italian tr.). 
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di Siracusa’, Archivio Storico Siracusano 3 (1957), 5-53 (with Italian tr.). 
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Luke of Demenna (d. 993) 
vita (BHL 4978 - late tenth c.): AASS Octobris VI, 337-41. 


Marina of Scanio (d. 1062) 

vita (BHG 1170 — twelfth c.): ed. G. Rossi Taibbi, Martirio di Santa Lucia. Vita di Santa 
Marina, Istituto Siciliano di Studi Bizantini e Neoellenici. Testi 6 (Palermo 1959), 
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Markianos of Syracuse (third c.) 
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Neilos of Rossano (d. 1004) 
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Nikodemos of Kellarana (tenth/eleventh c.) 

vita (BHG 2305 — mid-eleventh c.): ed. M. Arco Magri, Vita di S. Nicodemo di Kellarana, 
Testi e studi bizantino-neoellenici 3 (Rome and Athens 1969), 53-138 (with 
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vita by ‘Evagrios’ (BHG 1410-1410b — between 787 and 815): Inedited. Edited 
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tr., AASS Iulii V, 556-67. 
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Phantinos the Younger (d. ca. 974) 
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Philaretos the Younger (d. 1070) 
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Philip of Agira (fourth c.) 

vita by the monk Eusebios (BHG 1531 — mid to late ninth c.): ed. C. Pasini, Vita di S. 
Filippo di Agira attribuita al monaco Eusebio, OCA 214 (Rome 1981), 119-201 (with 
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vita by pseudo-Athanasios (BHG Nov. Auct. 1531b — thirteenth/fourteenth c.): ed. C. 
Pasini, ‘Edizione della Vita pseudoatanasiana di san Filippo di Agira vergata da 
Georgios Basilikòs nel codice Athen. Gennad. 39’, RSBN n.s. 36 (1999), 201-20 
(with Italian tr.). 


Sabas of Collesano (tenth c.) 

vita by Orestes, Patriarch of Jerusalem (BHG 1611 — after 991): ed. *I. Cozza-Luzi, 
Historia et laudes SS. Sabae et Macarii Iuniorum e Sicilia auctore Oreste Patriarcha 
Hierosolymitano (Rome 1893), 5-70. 


Senator, Viator, Cassiodoros and Dominata (second c.) 
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Vitus (early fourth c.) 
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ff. 356'-359v; Ottob. gr. 1, ff. 282’-287" [lengthy excerpts from this codex may 
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A very large number of hagiographical texts are preserved in Syriac. The great majority 
of these range in date from within the millennium spanning from the fourth to the 
fourteenth century, and consist both of works written in Syriac and those translated 
from other languages (mostly Greek, but also Middle Persian, Coptic and Arabic). 
The period of late antiquity, prior to the Arab invasions of the seventh century, was 
the more productive, with hagiography of one sort or another being produced in 
both the eastern provinces of the Late Roman Empire and in the Sasanian Empire. As 
a result of the Christological controversies of the fifth and subsequent centuries there 
was a three-way split within Syriac Christianity, with two main separate literary 
traditions developing: that of the Church of the East (often wrongly called ‘Nestorian’) 
in the Sasanian Empire, and that of the Syrian Orthodox (often misleadingly called 
‘Jacobites’ or ‘Monophysites’), mainly in Syria/Mesopotamia, but from the seventh 
century also further east as well. Where appropriate, texts from these two traditions 
are indicated below by ‘E’ or ‘W’ in brackets. There is also a small body of Syriac 
literature of Chalcedonian provenance, both Melkite and Monothelete (Maronite); 
these communities, however, ceased writing in Syriac after about the ninth century. 
It should be noted that a person became recognised as a saint primarily through 
being commemorated in a local liturgical calendar, and the contents of these were 
apt to change in both time and space. 


Literary Forms 


Prose 


Hagiographical texts might be written in any of a great variety of different literary 
genres, in both prose and poetry, the choice being largely dependent on the context 
and purpose for which they were written. In prose, works written for general 
edification (such as the beautifully narrated Life of Abraham of Qidun and his niece 
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Maria, dating from ca. 400) take on a more consciously literary character than do 
those whose aim is primarily to inform (such as many of those concerning Persian 
martyrs under Shapur II). In prose Lives of the fifth to the seventh century, when 
theological controversy was at its height, an element of propaganda was rarely 
absent. This applies to the biography of Rabbula, bishop of Edessa (412-435; BHO 
1023),' as well as to the more overtly partisan sixth-century Life of John of Tella (BHO 
524) by Elia of Dara (W), or seventh-century Life of Marutha of Tagrit by Denha (W). 
The same feature is of course found in Greek Lives of this period translated into 
Syriac (and sometimes preserved only there), such as that of Peter the Iberian (W; 
BHO 955)? On occasion the propaganda element could end up in a hostile Life, as in 
the Syrian Orthodox Life of Nestorios and the Monothelete Life of Maximos. 

The normal title given to Syriac Lives is tash'itha, ‘narrative’, though other terms 
such as neshane, ‘exploits’, or (for martyrs) sahdutha, ‘martyrdom’. Unlike the case 
with Greek hagiography, there is no real distinction between ‘high’ and ‘low’ 
style Lives. The nearest equivalent in Syriac to a ‘high-style’ Life would be one that 
was provided with a preface that displays a more complex syntax and recherché 
vocabulary than the rest of the text? 

In a number of instances, the author is a known (and sometimes prominent) 
figure. In addition to the two mentioned above in passing, this applies, for example, 
to the Life of the sixth-century Persian martyr George (BHO 323), by the famous 
theologian of the Church of the East, Babai the Great (d. 628), and to the Life of 
another Persian martyr, Isho'sabran (BHO 451), written by the katholikos of that 
Church, Isho yahb III (d. 659). 

In those cases where a number of manuscript witnesses are available, it is 
apparent that sometimes a Life may undergo development, or circulate in two or 
more somewhat different forms. Examples of such texts are the Lives of Ephrem 
(BHO 269-72) and of Simeon the Stylite (BHO 1121, 1123); similarly, the Martyrdom 
of Simeon bar Sabba'e, bishop of Seleukeia-Ktesiphon (BHO 1117-19), in 344, 
comes down in two separate, but in some way related, forms.* 

On occasion, a Life can take on an unusual form. Thus the Life of the mid fifth- 
century monk Barsauma (W) is organised around a numbered series of 97 'signs', 
while the long tenth-century Life of the monk Joseph Busnaya, by John bar Kaldun 





1 On this text, see Bowersock, ‘The Syriac Life of Rabbula', and Drijvers, ‘Rabbula, 


Bishop of Edessa'. Editions and translations of hagiographical texts referred to are listed 
separately, in the Bibliography. 

2 On Peter, see Horn, Asceticism and Christological Controversy. 

3 Riad, Studies in the Syriac Preface, 111-36, uses Isho`yahb III's Life of ISho'sabran as an 
example of this. 

^ Onthis, see Reinink, 'Babai the Great's Life of George’. 

5 For the sixth-century Life of Ephrem, see especially Outtier, ‘S. Ephrem d'après ses 
biographies’; Amar, ‘Byzantine Ascetic Monachism’; and Brock, ‘St Ephrem in the Eyes of 
Later Liturgical Tradition’. 

® See especially Wiessner, Untersuchungen zur syrischen Literaturgeschichte. For the date 
of 344, rather than 340 see Burgess, ‘The Dates of the Martyrdom of Simeon bar Sabba e’. 
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(E), incorporates a whole section on Joseph's spiritual teaching. In the case of the 
Martyrs of Najran in the kingdom of Himyar (early sixth century), the earliest 
sources take the form of two related letters, by a contemporary, Simeon of Beth 
Arsham (W), which in turn served as a basis for a subsequent account.” 

Besides single Lives, sometimes groups of Lives were composed by a 
single author. This seems to have been the case with some of the early Persian 
martyrdoms; a group of those under Shapur II (309-379) is traditionally ascribed 
to Marutha of Maipherqat, and it may be that, on his return from the Synod of 
Seleukeia-Ktesiphon (410), he was the source for the names of Persian martyrs 
added to the Calendar of saints in British Library Add. 12,150, copied in Edessa 
and dated November 411. A group of four martyrdoms under Yazdgard I (389-421) 
and Bahram V (421-439) are the work of an otherwise unknown contemporary 
who identifies himself as Abgar, from a monastery near Seleukeia-Ktesiphon.? The 
best known collection of Lives is that composed in the 560s by John of Ephesos (W), 
author of an Ecclesiastical History which serves as one of the most important sources 
for the history of the Eastern Roman Empire in the sixth century. John's Lives of the 
blessed Easterners consists of 58 short narratives concerning holy men and women 
mainly from north Mesopotamia, most of whom he had known. These narratives 
were no doubt intended to provide encouragement for those being persecuted 
by the imperial authorities for their opposition to the Council of Chalcedon." 
The inspiration for such a collection was no doubt Theodoret's Philotheos Historia, 
several texts from which were translated into Syriac." 

Theodoret's other major work, the Historia Ecclesiastica, in part served as a model 
(and a source) for Barhadbeshabba's work with the same title (E); dating from 
about 600, the author provided a partisan history of the theological controversies 
from the fourth to the sixth century in 32 chapters, many of which consist in potted 
biographies, ending with two heads of the famous School of Nisibis, the poet Narsai 
and Abraham. Of a different nature is the ninth-century 'Book of Chastity' (or: of 





7 The precise interrelationship between all these (and likewise the date of the 


martyrdoms) is disputed; see most recently Robin et al., ‘La persécution des chrétiens et la 
chronologie himyarite'. The Greek hagiographical tradition of the Himyarite martyrs is not 
directly related; on this see Detoraki, Le martyre de saint Aréthas. 

5  Fortheliterary problems, see Wiessner, Untersuchungenzursyrischen Literaturgeschichte. 
A helpful summary guide to the many different Persian martyr texts is to be found in Devos, 
‘Les martyrs persans'; a more detailed listing is given in Brock, The History of the Holy Mar 
Ma'in, 77-125. On miracles in these martyr acts, see Gignoux, ‘Une typologie des miracles’. 

? For these texts (BHO 387, 412, 786, 1139), see Devos, ‘Abgar, hagiographe perse méconnu'. 
See especially Ashbrook Harvey, Asceticism and Society in Crisis. (Two of the 
narratives can also be found in Brock and Harvey, Holy Women of the Syrian Orient, ch. 5). Of 
the Ecclesiastical History, Part I (covering up to AD 449) is lost and Part II (449—571) is known 
only indirectly through its reuse in the late eighth-century Chronicle of Zuqnin; only Part III 
(571—ca. 585) is preserved almost complete. 

4! See Outtier, ‘Notule sur les versions orientales de I’ Histoire Philothée'. The chapters on 
Jacob of Nisibis, Julian Saba and Abraham of Harran were transmitted independently (BHO 
405-6 and 553; that on Abraham is not yet published). 
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Sobriety) by Isho'dnah (E), on the monastic heroes and founders of monasteries, 
above all in the sixth to eighth centuries. A more extended work, but focusing on 
abbots and monks of one particular famous monastery, that of Beth ‘Abe (in N. 
Iraq), is by another ninth-century bishop, Thomas of Marga (E), entitled ‘the Book 
of the Abbots’ (or ‘Governors’ in Budge's translation). 

Although different authors were involved, cycles of Lives connected with 
a particular monastery or with a particular saint and his disciples are also to be 
found. An example of the former is provided by the Lives of three abbots of the 
Monastery (still functioning) of Mar Gabriel (Qartmin, in Tur 'Abdin, S.E. Turkey), 
Samuel (BHO 1037-8), Shem'un (BHO 1120) and Gabriel (BHO 307).? Although he 
is not mentioned in any source before the late seventh century, Awgen (Eugenios) 
is known to both East and West Syriac tradition as the reputed fourth-century 
founder of monasticism in Mesopotamia (BHO 120—22).? Besides Lives of Awgen 
himself (in two recensions), there are also Lives of at least 12 of his alleged 72 
disciples, only some of which have so far been published." In one case the name is 
different in the two traditions (West Syriac Benjamin, but East Syriac Micha). 

The most famous among the Syriac collections of texts is the compilation of 
texts on the Egyptian Fathers entitled The Paradise, put together by the seventh- 
century East Syriac monk "Enanisho'. This is transmitted in different forms, 
none of which is exactly represented in the editions by Bedjan (Acta Martyrum et 
Sanctorum VII) and Budge (1904). The oldest testimony, a notice going back to 794, 
lists three components: (1) 64 narratives (drawn from Palladios' Historia Lausiaca 
(or Lausiac History)); (2) 56 'narratives of Palladios', only 15 of which in fact come 
from Palladios; and (3) 31 "Exploits of the Fathers', written by 'Hieronymos' (largely 
derived from the Historia Monachorum). A century or so later, however, Thomas of 
Marga states that the work was in two parts, his first part evidently corresponding 
to (1)-(3), above, and the second part containing Apophthegmata (as are found in the 
printed editions). Athanasios’ Life of Antony, which features at the beginning of 
Budge's edition (based on a late manuscript of 1890), definitely does not belong to 
the original form of the Paradise. 

"Enanisho"s Paradise was compiled from already existing Syriac translations 
of Egyptian monastic literature, many of which happen to survive in sixth- 
century manuscripts. From these, it would seem that there was already an earlier 
compilation, combining matter from the Historia Lausiaca, the Historia Monachorum 
and Apophthegmata, the name of whose compiler is given as 'Hieronymos', who 





? The edition of this text by Mar Philoxenos Yuhanon Dolapónü/Dolabani also contains 


the interesting life of the entrepreneur bishop Simeon ‘of the Olives’ (d. 734), on whom, see 
Brock, ‘The Fengitho of the Monastery of Mar Gabriel’. 

3 An English summary is given by Budge (1893), cxxv—cxxxi. For a discussion, see Fiey, 
‘Aones, Awun et Augen’. 

^ Benjamin (BHO 178), Daniel (BHO 244), Isaiah of Aleppo (BHO 549), Melke/Malchos 
(BHO 587), Micha (BHO 758), Phineas (BHO 989). There are also unpublished vitae for 
Eulogios, Habbib, Hazqiel (Ezekiel), John of Kfenna, Yareth and Yonan. 

5 See the discussion by Draguet, La vie primitive de S. Antoine conservée en syriaque, 44*—67*. 
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turns out to be none other than Jerome: as Draguet has pointed out, this came about 
since this earlier collection also contains Jerome's Life of Paul of Thebes.! Although 
Jerome's Life of Paul was not included in the Paradise of the Fathers, nevertheless 
his name was taken over, 'Enanisho', having assumed he was the compiler of much 
of the rest of the material in the earlier collection. 

Some of the world chronicles from the eighth century and later incorporate 
hagiographical material. A notable, and important, example is to be found at the 
end of the Zuqnin Chronicle (which runs to 775; W): the final item in the damaged 
ending of the unique manuscript is an account, unfortunately incomplete, of the 
martyr Kyros," who was alleged to have converted to Islam and then apostatised, 
as a result of which he was put to death (probably in 769) — a pattern of events that 
has often been repeated down to modern times. The straightforward biographical 
account of a holy man, such as one finds concerning Jacob of Edessa in Book XI.14 
of the huge World Chronicle by Michael the Syrian (d. 1199; W), follows the model 
of the Greek Church Historians, already exploited by Barhadbeshabba (see above). 

In the case of the polymath Bar 'Ebroyo (Bar Hebraeus, d. 1286), commemorated 
in modern Syrian Orthodox calendars on 30 July, the biographical material is 
exceptionally rich: Bar Ebroyo himself provides some autobiographical information 
in his Ecclesiastical History; after his death, his brother Barsauma further added to 
this, and then a generation later Dioskoros of Gozarto wrote a long verse Life. 

Before leaving prose accounts, mention should be made of a unique document, 
from the early fourteenth century, The Narrative of the katholikos Yahballaha, Patriarch 
of the East, and of Rabban Sauma, Visitor General, both eastern Turks. Discovered in a 
remote village of eastern Turkey in 1886, this relates the travels of these two Uighur 
monks from China to the west, with one of them ending up as Katholikos of the 
Church of the East (d. 1317) and the other travelling as far as France. The unknown 
author of this fascinating and important account was a younger contemporary of 
the two men. 

Finally, it should be noted that neither the Syrian Orthodox Church nor the 
Church of the East developed synaxaria or menaia that were provided with narratives 
concerning the saints commemorated.'* Melkite menaia in Syriac are translations 
from Greek. 





16 This earlier collection is preserved (e.g.) in British Library Add. 12173 and 14648, both 
of the sixth century. For Draguet's explanation of the presence of the name Hieronymus, 
see the introduction to the translation volume of his edition of the Syriac translation of the 
Historia Lausiaca, 62*-4*. 

7 See Harrak, ‘The Martyrdom of Cyrus of Harran'. 

18 Contrast the Armenian, Coptic and Ethiopian Orthodox use of synaxaria. Note, 
however, that a small number of Syrian Orthodox manuscripts in garshunt (Arabic in Syriac 
script) of the sixteenth century do contain synaxaria, but it seems that these are derived from 
Coptic Orthodox ones (in Arabic). 
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Verse 


Verse has always been a greatly favoured medium for instruction among Syriac 
authors of all periods. Two sets of madrashe, or stanzaic ‘teaching hymns’, attributed 
(and in part, correctly) to Ephrem (d. 373), concern local Edessene holy men, 
Abraham of Qidun and Julian Saba (‘the Elder').? The madrasha form continued 
to flourish, especially in the fifth and sixth centuries, and many madrashe on saints 
exist in early manuscripts (some of these were subsequently excerpted into the 
West Syriac Fengitho, or hymnary for Sundays and Feasts throughout the year). 

Another famous poet, Jacob of Serugh (d. 521; W) employed a different verse 
form, the memra, or verse homily consisting of narrative couplets, as the medium 
for his preaching and teaching; among his vast output (most of which consisted of 
imaginative treatments of biblical passages), are some 20 memre on saints. Amongst 
those that have been published are ones on Ephrem (BHO 273) and Simeon the 
Stylite (BHO 1126).”° 

Writers more Hellenised than Jacob constructed their verse homilies on saints 
ultimately following Greek rhetorical models. One such case is that on Severos by 
the learned George, bishop of the Arab tribes (d. 724); here, its editor, K. McVey, 
comments, ‘the possibility that the author used a rhetorical handbook cannot be 
dismissed, but the use of the speech (sc. by Gregory of Nazianzos’ Funeral Oration 
on St Basil, BHG 245) as a model is more likely since its existence in Syriac is 
certain’.?! 

Verse narrative Lives of saints continue to be popular throughout the history 
of Syriac literature, and are sometimes based on an earlier lost prose Life; this, for 
example, is the case of the verse Life of the late sixth-century monastic founder, 
Rabban Bar ‘Idta; the author, a certain Abraham (E), specifically states that he bases 
his account on a Life by a disciple of Rabban Bar ‘Idta named John.” Frequently 
verse accounts were transmitted alongside their prose counterparts; thus, for 
example, the oldest manuscript with the vita of Awgen (British Library Add. 14653, 
of the ninth/tenth century; E) contains both prose and verse accounts. In some cases 
where the two are interrelated it is difficult to know which is primary and which 
secondary: thus there is both a prose and a verse Life of Philoxenos of Mabbog (d. 523); 


7 For the madrashe on Julian Saba, see Griffith, ‘Julian Saba, the Father of the Monks’. 

? See Ashbrook Harvey, "The Memory and Meaning of a Saint’, ‘The Stylite’s Liturgy’, 
and ‘Olfactory Knowing’. The other published memre on saints (apart from biblical figures) 
by Jacob concern Constantine (BHO 1070), Ephrem (BHO 273), George (ed. Bedjan, Memra 
181), Gurya (BHO 366), Habbib (BHO 368), Sergios (BHO 1054), Seven Sleepers of Ephesos 
(BHO 1021), Sharbel (BHO 1051) and Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia (BHO 714). 

?! See McVey, George, Bishop of the Arabs, A Homily on Blessed Mar Severus, XXI. For the 
indirect influence of Greek models even for a thirteenth-century work, see Watt, ‘Syriac 
Panegyric in Theory and Practice: Antony of Tagrit and Eli of Qartamin’. 

? The same vol. contains the prose Life of another famous East Syriac monastic founder 
of the same period, Rabban Hormizd. For their background and monasteries, see Fiey, 
Assyrie chrétienne I, 270-83, II, 533-48. 
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both are medieval, but containing old material, the verse being by a thirteenth- 
century author, Elia of Qartmin; though it is usually thought that the prose is a 
resumé of the verse, this is by no means certain.? One of the latest texts in date of 
this verse genre to be published is the Life of Rabban Hormizd (sixth/seventh century), 
running to almost 3,500 lines, by Sargis bar Wahle, a monk of the Monastery of 
Rabban Hormizd who probably lived in the early sixteenth century. 

A distinctive Syriac verse form is the dispute or dialogue poem, with two 
speakers each speaking in alternate verses; often an alphabetic acrostic is present. 
Disputation literature of this sort goes back to ancient Mesopotamia, and is 
still productive today in both modern Syriac and Arabic. In Classical Syriac the 
disputants are normally biblical characters, but the genre has sometimes been 
adapted for hagiographical purposes. The following examples are to be found: 
Peter and Nero; Helena and the Jews; the (Persian) martyrs and the king (Shapur); 
Elijah of Hirta and an angel; and St Marina and Satan." These were composed 
specifically for liturgical use in the Night Office, and so are transmitted in liturgical 
manuscripts. 


Character 


It goes without saying that the character of a Syriac hagiographical text will depend 
very much on the context and the milieu for which it was written. In many cases 
the prime intention is to provide historical information about the saint in question 
(which of course needs assessing by the modern historian); this is often the case 
with Lives by named authors, who probably have an educated readership in mind. 
The historical value of such Lives will depend very much on the author's sources, 
good or bad, and his use of them. But even when the historical value of a Life is 
minimal, it may nevertheless shed important light on the milieu in which it was 
written. Where a Life is specifically written to be used at the saint's commemoration, 
then a background knowledge of the saint's life may be assumed on the part of the 
audience, in which case only certain specific aspects may be covered; or indeed 
what is provided may be little more than a panegyric expressed in very general 
terms. Absence of any real knowledge about a saint could be an opportunity for 
imaginative invention, and Syriac has its share of largely legendary lives such as 
that of Behnam and Sara (BHO 177) and epic martyrdoms such as that of Qardag, 
reputedly under Shapur II (BHO 555-6).? Inventiveness could be spurred on by a 
desire to promote a local cult or church dedication; thus, as a result, the cycle of 
Lives of Awgen and his disciples contain many topographical details of potential 
interest for the modern scholar. 





2 On the rhetorical structure of the verse Life, see Watt, ‘Syriac Panegyric’. 


2 Details of publications can be found in Brock, ‘Syriac Dispute Poems’. 


? For Behnam and Sara see Younansardaroud, ‘Die Legende von Mar Behnam’, and for 


Qardag, see Walker, The Legend of Mar Qardagh. 
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Lives promoting a particular ecclesiastical standpoint have already been 
mentioned. A different sort of tendentiousness lies behind some purely fictional 
hagiographical texts. Whereas the accounts of the deaths of the local Edessene 
martyrs Shmona, Gurya and Habbib (BHO 363, 367) almost certainly have a 
historical basis, even though this has (as very regularly happens) been embellished, 
the martyrdoms of Barsamya (BHO 150-51) and Sharbel (BHO 1049), allegedly 
under the Roman emperor Trajan, are purely fictitious, and seem to have been the 
product of upper-class circles in Edessa who, towards the end of the first quarter of 
the fifth century, also produced the Teaching of Addai (BHO 24), recounting King 
Abgar's correspondence with Christ and the conversion of Abgar and his court.” 
One of the aims of this latter work was to portray their ancestors as early converts 
to Christianity (whereas the opposite was almost certainly the case). The purpose 
of the martyrdoms of Barsamya and Sharbel was to provide the same upper-class 
circles with two prominent martyrs from a much earlier date than Shmona, Gurya 
(under Diocletian) and Habib (under Licinius), all three of whom came from 
villages surrounding Edessa.” 

It was the Teaching of Addai that provided the starting point for another 
foundation legend, the Acts of Mari. The origins of Christianity in what is today 
Iraq are extremely obscure prior to the fourth century; what became the traditional 
account of the missionary journeys of Mari, ‘the Apostle of the East’ and disciple of 
Addai, was probably produced in the late sixth or the seventh century.” 


Across Language Barriers 


Hagiographical texts are particularly prone to cross over linguistic boundaries. 
Although a much larger number of Greek texts got translated into Syriac, than did 
Syriac ones into Greek, nevertheless the latter include several texts which proved 
very influential, often reaching Latin (and European vernaculars) through the 
mediation of Greek. The late fourth and early fifth centuries seem to have been 
the time when quite a number of Syriac works were translated into Greek; among 
them were several hagiographical texts which proved to be very influential. The 
anonymous Life of Abraham of Qidun and his niece Mary reached the medieval west 
by way of Greek and provided the basis for one of Hrotswitha’s plays. In a similar 
way the early fifth-century anonymous Life of the Man of God, later named Alexios 
(BHO 36-42; BHG 51-6), travelled west where its Old French translation is one of 
the earliest surviving documents in that language. Martyr acts seem to have been 
particularly favoured for translation. Thus the Acts of the Edessan martyrs Shmona, 





2% The correspondence, with a shorter narrative, is already known to Eusebios, Hist. 


Eccl. 1.13, where the name is given as Thaddaios. On the two accounts, see Brock, ‘Eusebius 
and Syriac Christianity’; for the later Greek Acts of Thaddaios, see Palmer, ‘The Logos of the 
Mandylion'. 

7 For this see Brock, ‘Eusebius and Syriac Christianity’. 

28 On this subject, see C. and F. Jullien, Aux origines de VE glise de Perse: Les Actes de Mari. 
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Gurya and Habib got into both Greek (BHG 731-5) and Latin.” Similarly, several 
of the early Persian martyr acts were translated into Greek and found their way 
into the menologia. In the case of two Persian martyrs under Khusro I (531—579) 
and Chosroes II (591—628), Shirin (BHG 1637) and Golindouch (BHG 700-702; CPG 
7521), only the Greek versions survive, the Syriac originals having been lost.? 

Not surprisingly, translations from Greek into Syriac far outnumber those from 
Syriac into Greek. Of particular importance among these are works whose Greek 
originals are wholly or partly lost. Thus the long recension of Eusebios' Palestinian 
Martyrs is preserved in full only in Syriac (BHO 710), where it is to be found 
amongst the translated texts in the oldest dated literary Syriac manuscript, Add. 
12,150 of Nov. 411. That Lives of opponents of the Council of Chalcedon do not 
survive in their Greek original is not surprising; notable examples of this category 
are the Lives of Peter the Iberian (BHO 955) and of Severos of Antioch, by Zacharias 
Rhetor (BHO 1060), both documents of the greatest historical interest (in contrast, 
for example, to the Life of Dioskoros (BHO 257-8)). Less to be expected are two vitae 
of Chalcedonian Orthodox saints transmitted in Syrian Orthodox manuscripts: 
Leontios of Neapolis' Lives of the Patriarch of Alexandria, John the Almsgiver (BHO 
511; BHG 886) and of Symeon the Holy Fool (BHG 1677)?! 

In some cases the Syriac form of a Life provides the main evidence for an 
important stage in a complicated textual tradition. Thus the Syriac Life of Gregory 
the Illuminator combines elements of the Armenian History of Agathangelos (and 
its Greek version) and the Greek translation of a lost Armenian Life of Gregory.” 

Some Syriac translations pose intriguing problems, in that they differ 
considerably from the extant Greek texts. A classic example is provided by the 
Syriac translation of Athanasios' Life of Antony (BHO 68; BHG 140): R. Draguet, the 
editor of the critical edition, held that this went back to a Copticising Greek text 
anterior to the extant Greek, and thus not by Athanasios; this view, however, has 





? See Chiesa, ‘Il dossier agiografico latino’. 


For Shirin (d. 559) see Devos, ‘La jeune martyre perse sainte Shirin’; for Golindouch 
(d. 591), the Georgian probably reflects the lost Syriac better than the Greek: see Garitte, ‘La 
passion géorgienne de sainte Golinduch’ and Peeters, ‘La sainte Golinduch’. The first of the 
Miracles of Anastasios the Persian martyr (d. 628; BHG 89g-90) is specifically said to have 
been based on a written account in Syriac: see Flusin, Saint Anastase le Perse et l'histoire de la 
Palestine au début du VII siècle, I, 120-21; Flusin's translation and identification of the author 
as Varazour (in Seleukeia-Ktesiphon ) in ibid., II, 332, would seem to be open to question: the 
Greek text in fact suggests that the account was written in Palestine, in which case the author 
should be identified as the ‘brother’ who accompanied Anastasios. 

31 For the latter (unpublished), see van Rompay, ‘The Syriac Version of the “Life of 
Symeon Salos". Fragments of a Syriac translation of some of Cyril of Skythopolis' Lives 
are also now known from the ‘New Finds’ at the Monastery of St Catherine (M11N, M13N, 
Sparagmata 36 and 77); also hitherto unknown from the Syriac ‘New Finds’ is a translation of 
the Life of St Symeon the Stylite of Wondrous Mountain (BHG 1689), near Antioch (M15N). 

? For its relationship to other texts see Winkler, ‘Our Present Knowledge’ (stemma on 


30 


134). 
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come under considerable criticism, and recent study suggests that the translator 
himself has adapted the text in places for the benefit of Syriac readers.” 

Thanks to the survival of some remarkably early manuscripts in Syriac, this 
language preserves several important witnesses to hagiographical works whose 
textual tradition was both widespread and subject to transformation. Here 
particular mention should be made of the various texts on the Invention of the 
Cross (BHO 211-12, 214-18), and those on the Dormition of the Virgin Mary (BHO 
620-32).** From the sixth century (and thus prior to their appearance in the Qur'an) 
several different Syriac accounts of the Seven Sleepers of Ephesos are already to be 
found (BHO 1012-15).* The late sixth century also provides one of the earliest of 
the Lives of Pope Silvester (BHG 1628-34), preserved in the Ecclesiastical History (1.7) 
of Pseudo-Zacharias Rhetor (BHO 1069). 

Greek was not the only language with which Syriac hagiographical texts were 
involved. By the sixth century the Christian community in Sasanian Iran also 
used Middle Persian as a literary language, as well as Syriac, and some of the late 
Sasanian martyr acts were originally written in Middle Persian, but were then 
translated into Syriac, where they alone survive.” In the early tenth century in the 
Syrian Monastery in Wadi Natrun, between Cairo and Alexandria, a number of 
Egyptian hagiographical texts were translated from Coptic into Syriac.*” 

Thanks to the expansion of the Church of the East along the Silk Route, some 
Syriac vitae were translated into Sogdian; fragments of these have been found in 
the ruins of an East Syriac monastery at Bulayiq, north of Turfan.” Other languages 
into which Syriac hagiographical texts were directly translated are Armenian,” 
Arabic (whence they often reached Ethiopic) and (in a few cases) Georgian. 


Transmission of Texts 


The earliest manuscripts containing hagiographical texts go back to the fifth century, 
a notable example being the Life of Simeon the Stylite in Vatican syr. 160, dated 17 
Nisan (April) 473 (only 14 years after Symeon's death; BHO 1124). A separate sixth- 
century part of Vatican syr. 160, originally from another manuscript, puts together 





535 See Takeda, ‘The Syriac Version of the Life of Antony' (where other relevant literature 
is cited). 

* On these see now Shoemaker, Ancient Traditions. 

See especially van Esbroeck, ‘La légende des Sept Dormants', and Brock, ‘Jacob of 
Serugh's Poem'. 

36 This applies to the Life of Mar Aba and that of Grigor (BHO 353). 

Y See Toda, ‘Syriac Translation in Egypt’. Other examples are to be found in Dayr al- 
Suryan, Syr. 30, where the translator of the Lives of Makarios and of Maximos and Dometios 
is identified as John, the abbot of that monastery at the beginning of the tenth century. 

38 Several of these will be found in Sims-Williams, The Christian Sogdian Manuscript C2. 
E.g. of several of the Persian martyr acts, for which see van Esbroeck, 'Abraham le 
Confesseur’. 
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both Persian martyrs and those from the west (translated from Greek, including a 
selection from Eusebios' Palestinian Martyrs): it was on this manuscript that S.E. 
Assemani primarily drew for his Acta Sanctorum Martyrum of 1748. 

One hagiographical manuscript is especially famous, in that it is a palimpsest 
much of whose underwriting consists of the Old Syriac Gospels (Sinai Syr. 30);? 
the upper text, probably dated July 779 (rather than 698), contains a collection of 16 
Lives of women saints. 

Especially from the twelfth and thirteenth century there are a number of large 
collections of saints' Lives, the most impressive being in a pair of manuscripts 
(Damascus, Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate 12/17 and 12/18) where the texts are 
numbered 1-125, and organised in four series (the last being devoted to women 
saints).*! 

Hagiography crossed over confessional as well as linguistic boundaries 
with great ease. As with monastic literature, the movement seems to have been 
predominantly from East Syriac to West. Thus the Life of the seventh-eighth 
century East Syriac saint, John of Dailam, comes down to us in two forms, a West 
Syriac prose Life and an East Syriac verse one; probably both were derived from 
the same lost source (presumably East Syriac, since a fragment has turned up in 
Sogdian);? as it happens, the verse account is considerably more informative than 
the prose one. 


Tools 


The standard guide to Syriac hagiographical texts remains P. Peeters' Bibliotheca 
Hagiographica Orientalis, of 1910. Although this had the advantage of having been 
published after the completion of P. Bedjan's seven-volume Acta Martyrum et 
Sanctorum (1890—1897),? running to approximately 5,000 pages of Syriac text (not to 
mention the earlier two-volume Acta Sanctorum Martyrum, edited by S.E. Assemani 
in 1748), itis of course by now greatly out of date." Unfortunately, despite a certain 
amount of groundwork having been covered, the plans for a Bibliotheca Hagiographica 





4 The date in its colophon is best read as Tammuz/July 109[0] (Seleucid era), and not 


1009 (i.e. AD 698). 

4 For an inventory of the texts see Dolabani et al., ‘Catalogue des manuscrits de la 
bibliothéque du Patriarcat Syrien Orthodoxe à Homs (auj. à Damas)’, 608-14. 

? This was published by Sundermann, ‘Ein Bruchstück einer sogdischer 
Kirchengeschichte aus Zentralasien'. 

4A useful index to these volumes is to be found in Guidi, ‘Indice agiografico degli Acta 
Martyrum et Sanctorum del P. Bedjan’. An index of names for all the Persian Martyr Acts 
can be found in Brock, The History of the Holy Mar Ma’in, 97-125. 

^ Peeters made no use of the large collection of Lives of Syriac saints published (in 
Arabic) by Addai Scher in two volumes (1900 and 1906); for these see Fiey, ‘L’apport de Mgr 
Addai Scher' (Scher was himself to become a martyr in 1915). 
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Syriaca? seem now to be at a standstill. The saints from the various Syriac Churches 
are well covered by J-M. Fiey’s Les saints syriaques (Princeton 2004), and there are 
good entries on many of these in the two-volume Enciclopedia dei Santi. Le chiese 
orientali, I-II (1998-1999), while information on Syriac versions of texts concerning 
non-Syriac saints can sometimes be found in the earlier multi-volume Bibliotheca 
Sanctorum (1961-1970), especially in the articles authored by J.-M. Sauget. There is 
also reasonable coverage in the Dictionnaire d'histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques. 
For women saints the annotation in Fiey's "Une hymne nestorienne sur les saintes 
femmes' is very helpful. Summaries of many Syriac hagiographies, by F. Nau, can 
be found in numbers of the Revue de l'Orient Chrétien. The collection of (mostly) 
Syrian Orthodox Calendars of saints published by F. Nau in Patrologia Orientalis 
X has not been replaced, and it only needs supplementing by P. Peeters' (re) 
publication of ‘Le martyrologe de Rabban Sliba’ (thirteenth century). Modern 
Syrian Orthodox Calendars have a much reduced list of saints commemorated. 
For the Church of the East, J.-M. Fiey’s ‘Le sanctoral syrien oriental’ is particularly 
important. 

Bibliography since 1960 can readily be found under the entry ‘Hagiography’ in 
S.P. Brock, Syriac Studies: a Classified Bibliography (1960-1990) (Kaslik 1996) and in 
the updates for 1991-1995, 1996-2000, and 2001-2005 in Parole de l'Orient 23 (1998), 
29 (2004), and 33 (2008). Earlier bibliography can be located (under author) in C. 
Moss, Catalogue of Syriac Printed Books and Related Literature in the British Museum 
(London 1962). A general guide to Syriac materials can be found in S.P. Brock, 
‘Syriac Sources and Resources for Byzantinists’, in E. Jeffreys (ed.), Proceedings of 
the 21st International Congress of Byzantine Studies, 2006 (Aldershot 2006), I, 193-210. 


Appendix: Christian Palestinian Aramaic 


Unlike Syriac, Christian Palestinian Aramaic (also called ‘Palestinian Syriac’) is 
a Western Aramaic dialect. It functioned as a literary language in Palestine and 
Transjordan from about the fifth to the fourteenth century, and (apart from a few 
late lectionaries and two other liturgical texts) survives only in fragments, often 
palimpsest. All the extant literary texts are translations from Greek. The best 
preserved hagiographical texts are the Forty Martyrs of Sinai and the Story of 
Eulogios (part of the cycle concerning Daniel of Sketis). Other texts are very much 
more fragmentary; these include the Dormition of Mary, the Finding of the Bones 
of Stephen, and Lives/Acts of Abraham of Qidun, Adrianos, Alexis, Antony and 
Philemon. 





^ Described by Zanetti, "Projet d'une Bibliotheca Hagiographica Syriaca’. 
^^ Nau,'Hagiographe', ‘Résumé’. 
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with French tr., C. and F. Jullien, Les Actes de Mar Mari, CSCO Scr. Syri 234-5 
(Louvain 2003); Syr. with English tr., A. Harrak, The Acts of Mar Mari the Apostle 
(Atlanta 2005). 


Marina (uncertain date) 

Life: 
(1) Early form: ed. and English tr., A.S. Lewis, Select Narratives of Holy Women, 
Studia Sinaitica 9-10 (London 1900), 48-61 (text), 36-45 (tr.). 
(2) Later form: ed. Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum I, 366—71 = VIL, 272-7. 
(3) Poems: ed. and English tr., S.P. Brock, ‘St Marina and Satan: a Syriac Dialogue 
Poem’, Collectanea Christiana Orientalia 5 (2008), 35-57. 


Martyrs of Najran (sixth c.) 

Letters (BHO 99-103): 
(1) The First Letter is transmitted in two different forms: (a) longer version, ed. 
I. Guidi, ‘La Lettera di Simone vescovo di Beth Arsham sopra i martiri omeriti’ 
(Atti, Accademia dei Lincei, ser. 3. Memorie VII; 1891), 501-15, and Bedjan, Acta 
Martyrum et Sanctorum I, 372-97; English tr., A. Jeffrey, ‘Christianity in South 
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Arabia’, Muslim World 36 (1946), 204-16; and (b) a shorter form incorporated 
into Ps.Zacharias, Ecclesiastical History VIII.3 (ed. E.W. Brooks, CSCO Scr. Syri 
39, 1921, 63-74) and the Zugnin Chronicle, Part III (ed. J.-B. Chabot, CSCO Scr. 
Syri 53, 1933, 57-69); English tr. (of the former), G. Greatrex and R. Phenix 
(Liverpool 2011); (of the latter), W. Witakowski, Pseudo-Dionysius of Tel-Mahre, 
Chronicle, Part III (Liverpool 1996), 53-64, and A. Harrak, The Chronicle of Zugnin, 
Parts III and IV (Toronto 1999), 78-85. 

(2) Second Letter: ed. and English tr., I. Shahid, The Martyrs of Najran. New 
Documents, SH 49 (Brussels 1971). 

(3) The (fragmentary) later account, ed. and English tr., A. Moberg, The Book of 
the Himyarites (Lund 1924). 


Marutha of Tagrit (d. 649) 
Life by Denha (BHO 719): ed. and French tr., F. Nau, Histoires d’Ahoudemeh et de 
Marouta, PO 3.1 (1905), 61-96. 


Maximos the Confessor (d. 662) 

Life (Monothelete"): ed. and English tr., S.P. Brock, ‘An early Syriac Life of Maximus 
the Confessor’, AB 91 (1973), 299-346 [= idem, Syriac Perspectives on Late Antiquity 
(London 1984), XII]. 


Nestorios (d. post 451) 

Life (1): ed. and French tr., M. Briere, ‘La légende syriaque de Nestorius’, ROC 15 
(1910), 1-25. 

Life (2): ed. and French tr., F. Nau, ‘Histoire de Nestorius d’apres la lettre a Cosmas 
et l'hymne de Sliba de Mansouriya’, PO 13.2 (1916), 273-320. 

Life (3): ed. and Latin tr., E. Goeller, ‘Eine jakobitische ‘vita’ des Nestorius’, Oriens 
Christianus 1 (1901), 276-87. 


Paradise of the Fathers 

Compiled by ‘Enanisho’: ed. and English tr., E.A.W. Budge, The Book of Paradise, 
being the Histories and Sayings of the Monks and Ascetics of the Egyptian Desert 
by Palladius, Hieronymus and Others, according to the Recension of ‘Ananisho, I-II 
(London 1904); Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum VII. 


Peter the Iberian (d. 491) 

Life (BHO 955): ed. and English tr., C.B. Horn and R.R. Phenix Jr., John Rufus: The 
Lives of Peter the Iberian, Theodosius of Jerusalem, and the Monk Romanus, SBL- 
Writings from the Greco-Roman World (Leiden 2008). 
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Philoxenos of Mabbog (d. 523) 

(1) verse Life by Elia of Qartmin: ed. and French tr., A. de Halleux, Elie de Qartamin 
Memra sur S. Mar Philoxéne de Mabbog, CSCO Scr. Syri 100-101 (Leuven 1963). 

(2) prose Life: ed. S.P. Brock, “Tash‘itho d-Mor Aksenoyo', Qolo Suryoyo 110 (1996), 
253-244 [sic]; English tr., A. Mingana, ‘New Documents on Philoxenus of 
Hierapolis', The Expositor 1X:19 (1920), 149-60. 


Qardag (fourth c.) 

Martyrdom (BHO 555-6): ed. and Latin tr., LB. Abbeloos, ‘Acta Mar Kardaghi 
Assyriae prefecti, qui sub Sapore II martyr occubuit', AB 9 (1890), 11-103; Syr. 
with German tr.: H. Feige, Die Geschichte des Mar 'Abhdisó' und seines Jiingers 
Mar Qardagh (Kiel 1890), 2-96; Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum IL, 442—507; 
English tr., J.T. Walker, The Legend of Mar Qardagh (Berkeley 2006), 19-69. 


Rabbula, bishop of Edessa (d. 436) 

Life (BHO 1023): ed. J.J. Overbeck, S. Ephraemi Syri Rabulae episcopi Edesseni Balaei 
aliorumque opera selecta (Oxford 1865), 159—221, and P. Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et 
Sanctorum IV, 396—450; English tr. in R. Doran, Stewards of the Poor. The Man of 
God, Rabbula, and Hiba in Fifth-Century Edessa (Kalamazoo 2006), 65-105. 


Severos of Antioch (d. 538) 

Life by John bar Aphtonia, ed. and French tr., M. Kugener, Vie de Sévère par Jean, PO 
2.3 (1904), 207—64. 

Life by Zacharias Rhetor: ed. and French tr., M. Kugener, Vie de Sévère par Zacharie 
le scholastique, PO 2.1 (1904), 7-115; Syr. with English tr., L. Ambjórn, The Life of 
Severus by Zachariah of Mytilene (Piscataway 2008). 

Homily in verse by George, bishop of the Arab tribes: ed. and English tr., K. McVey, 
George, Bishop of the Arabs, A Homily on Blessed Mar Severus, Patriarch of Antioch, 
CSCO Scr. Syri 216-17 (Leuven 1993). 


Sharbel and Babai (second c.) 
Life (BHO 1049): ed. and English tr., W. Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents (London 
1864), 41*—63* (text), 41-62 (tr.); Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum II, 95-119. 


Shirin (d. 559) 
Passio (BHG 1637): ed. P. Devos, 'La jeune martyre perse sainte Shirin (* 559)', AB 
112 (1994), 4-31. 
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Shmona, Gurya and Habbib (d. 309/10; 322) 

Martyrdoms (BHO 363, 367): 
(1) Prose: ed. Ign. Ephraem II Rahmani, Acta sanctorum confessorum Guriae et 
Shamonae exarata syriaca lingua a Theophilo Edesseno, anno Christi 297 (Rome 1899), 
3-28; W. Cureton, Ancient Syriac Documents relative to the earliest Establishment of 
Christianity in Edessa and its neighbouring Countries (London 1864), 73*—86* (text, 
Habbib only), 72-85 (tr.); Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum I, 144-60 (Habbib 
only); Syr. with English tr. of all three, F.C. Burkitt, Euphemia and the Goth, with 
the Acts of Martyrdom of the Confessors of Edessa (London 1913), 3*—43* (text), 90- 
128 (tr.); 
(2) Verse by Jacob of Serugh (BHO 366, 368): ed. W. Cureton, Ancient Syriac 
Documents, 86*-107* (text), 86-106 (tr.); Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, I, 
131-43 (Shmona and Gurya); I, 160-72 (Habbib). 


Silvester (d. 335) 
Acts (BHO 1069): incorporated into Ps. Zacharias, Ecclesiastical History, 1.7; ed. and 
Latin tr., E.W. Brooks, CSCO, Scr. Syri 38-9, 1919, 56-93 (text), 39-65 (tr.). 


Simeon bar Sabba' e, bishop of Seleukeia-Ktesiphon (d. 344) 

Martyrdom (BHO 1117-19): ed. Assemani, Acta Sanctorum et Martyrum I, 10-36; 
Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum II, 131—207; Syr. with Latin tr., M. Kmosko, 
Patrologia Syriaca 1.2 (1907), 661-1055 (two versions). 


Simeon the Stylite (d. 459) 

Life (BHO 1121, 1123): ed. Assemani, Acta Sanctorum et Martyrum IL, 268-398 
[trom Vatican syr. 160]; Bedjan, Acta martyrum et sanctorum IV, 507—644 [from 
British Library Add. 14,484]; English tr., R. Doran, The Lives of Simeon Stylites 
(Kalamazoo 1992), 103-98. 

Memra by Jacob of Serugh (BHO 1126): ed. Assemani, Acta Sanctorum et Martyrum IL, 
230-44; Bedjan, Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum IV, 650-65; English tr., S.A. Harvey, 
‘Jacob of Serugh’s Homily on Simeon the Stylite’, in Ascetic Behaviour in Greco- 
Roman Antiquity: a Sourcebook, ed. V. Wimbush (Minneapolis 1990), 1-15. 


Simeon ‘of the Olives’ (d. 734) 
Life: ed. Mar Philoxenos Yuhanon Dolapónü/Dolabani, Deyral'umur Tarihi/ 
Maktabzabne d-'umro qadisho d-Qartmin (Mardin 1959). 
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Sleepers of Ephesos (third-fifth c.!) 

Prose (BHO 1012-14). This exists in several different related forms: 
(a) An edition of the incomplete text in the oldest ms., St Petersburg N.S. 4 (late 
fifth c.), by E. Meschcherskaya and N. Smelova, is in preparation. 
(b) British Libr. Add. 12,160 (sixth century): ed. I. Guidi, ‘Testi orientali inediti 
sopra i Sette Dormienti di Efeso', Atti della R. Accademia dei Lincei CCLXXXI, 
1883-4, Ser. III, Memorie della Classe di scienze morali, storiche e filologiche XII) 35- 
44 [repr. in his Raccolta di Scritti I. Oriente cristiano (Rome 1945), 103-15]. 
(c) Incorporated into Ps. Zacharias, Ecclesiastical History II.1, ed. and Latin tr., 
E.W. Brooks (CSCO Scr. Syri 38-9, 1919), 106—22 (text), 74-85 (tr.). 
(d) Incorporated into the Zuqnin Chronicle (7 Ps. Dionysius of Tel-Mahre), 
ed. and Latin tr., J.-B. Chabot (CSCO 43, 1927), 135-43 and 195-206 (text), and 
(CSCO 66, 1927), 101-17 and 145-53 (tr.). 
(e) Narrative in Berlin, Sachau 321, dated 741, ed. and German tr., A. Allgeier, 
‘Die alteste Textgestalt der Siebenschlaferlegende’, Oriens Christianus NS 6 
(1916), 1-42. 
— Verse: memra, by Jacob of Serugh (BHO 1021): ed. and Italian tr., Guidi. Testi 
orientali’, 18-29 = Raccolta, 82-94; text also in Bedjan, Homiliae Selecta Mar Jacobi 
Sarugensis VI (Piscataway 2006); English tr., S.P. Brock, ‘Jacob of Serugh's Poem 
on the Sleepers of Ephesus’, in ‘I sowed fruit into hearts’ (Od. Sol.17:13). Festschrift 
for M. Lattke, ed. P. Allen, M. Franzmann and R. Strelan (Strathfield 2007), 3-30. 


Women Saints 
Collection of Sixteen Lives: ed. and English tr., A.S. Lewis, Select Narratives of Holy 
Women, Studia Sinaitica 9-10 (London 1900). 


Yahballaha Patriarch and Rabban Sauma (thirteenth-fourteenth c.) 

Narrative: ed. P. Bedjan, Histoire de Mar-Jabalaha, de trois autres patriarches, d'un 
prétre et de deux laiques, nestoriens (Paris 1895; repr. Piscataway 2007); English tr. 
by E.A.W. Budge, The Monks of Kublai Khan (London 1928); ed. and annotated 
Italian tr., P.G. Borbone, Storia di Mar Yahballaha e di Rabban Sauma. Cronaca 
siriaca del XIV secolo (Moncalieri, Torino 2009). 


(b) Other Primary Sources (Cited by Editor and Short Title) 


Assemani, S.E., Acta Sanctorum Martyrum Orientalium et Occidentalium, I-II (Rome 
1748). 

Bedjan, P., Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum, I-VII (Paris and Leipzig 1890-1897). 

Bedjan, P., Histoire de Mar Jab-Alaha, de trois autres patriarches, d'un prétre et de deux 
laiques, nestoriens (Paris and Leipzig 1893; repr. Piscataway 2007). 

Brooks, E.W., Lives of the Eastern Saints, PO 17/1, 18/4, 19/2 (1923-195). 
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Detoraki, M., Le martyre de saint Aréthas et de ses compagnons (BHG 166) (Paris 2007). 

Nau, F., Un martyrologe et douze ménologes syriaques, PO 10/1 (1912). 

Peeters, P., ‘Le martyrologe de Rabban Sliba', AB 27 (1908), 129-200. 
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Georgian Hagiography 


Bernadette Martin-Hisard 


The term Georgia is taken here as encompassing all the territories to which the 
language referred to as Georgian (or more precisely kartvelian) spread and where 
it became dominant. Originally, this was merely one of the dialects spoken south of 
the Caucasus, but it became a literary language thanks to the alphabet it acquired 
at the beginning of the fifth century. Georgia did not begin to exist as a unified 
political entity until the eleventh and especially the twelfth century. Actually, 
its western portion, Ap'xazet'i,! long tied to the Byzantine empire, only became 
unified under native princes at the end of the eighth century. The eastern portion, 
K'artli (the Byzantine Iberia) came under powerful direct and indirect Sasanian 
influence before passing under the domination of the Arabs in the seventh century; 
however, Georgian princes had begun to establish their control over peripheral 
regions, in particular over Klarjet'i and T'ao next to Byzantine Chaldia, from the 
end of the eighth century. Based in these territories and in Ap'xazet'i, the family 
of the Bagratids inaugurated at the end of the tenth century a policy of political 
acquisition of more eastern parts (K'axeti), which was to culminate in the twelfth 
century. Subsequently, the coming of the Kwarezmians, followed by that of the 
Mongols in the thirteenth century and the invasions of Tamerlane in the fourteenth, 
destroyed their policy of unification and the unit that had become Georgia broke 
apart in the fifteenth century into several rival kingdoms whose control was 
disputed between the Ottomans and the Safavids. 

K'artlli had officially been Christian from the first half of the fourth century when 
its king, Mirian, had been converted by a pious woman called Nino. Its Christianity 
was strengthened and extended at the end of the fifth and beginning of the sixth 
centuries by a group of monks from Syria, known as the Syrian Fathers. In the fifth 
century, a national Church was established within the jurisdiction of Antioch and its 
head, who took the title katholikos, ultimately succeeded in extending his influence 
over long-since Christian Ap'xazet'i. The presence of Zoroastrian Sasanians and 
Muslim Arabs was a source of problems for the Christians, but Christianity always 





1 The system of transliteration for Georgian used here is a simplified version of the one 


currently used in Anglo-Saxon scholarship. 
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remained the dominant religion. One of its main characteristics was the early 
development of Georgian monastic colonies outside K'artli, in Jerusalem and at 
Saint Sabas, in the Black Mountain near Antioch and on Mt Sinai, and later on 
Mt Athos, at Constantinople and in Bulgaria.* These would prove to be the main 
centres of Georgian literary activity in the religious sphere? 

Hagiography is one of the most important domains of Georgian medieval 
literature. It is composed of two branches: translation hagiography, whose 
development can be traced down to the twelfth century, and original hagiography, 
whose last works date from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

At first, hagiography developed in order to supply the liturgy with the texts 
- readings and hymns — needed for the celebration of the feasts of the saints in 
accordance with the liturgical calendar? A Georgian Calendar compiled on Mt 
Sinai in the tenth century and the development of a specifically Georgian liturgical 
book, the mravaltavi,’ bear further witness to the liturgical needs that soon made 
translations indispensable. However, the development of hagiography was also 
tied to other purposes as well. Side by side with foreign saints (Greeks, Syrians, 
Armenians), the Lectionaries, Hymnals and Calendars introduced saints belonging 
exclusively to Georgian Christianity and often known only to it. These are saints of 
Georgian origin or whose death or life was associated in some way with Georgia. 
For the most part, they are the subject of texts written explicitly to attest that Georgia 
too was a 'land of saints'. Extensive hagiographic collections appeared from the 
tenth century onward linking foreign saints (the more numerous group) with the 
so-called ‘national’ ones, and most often re-grouping them according to the order 
of the liturgical year or common features. Thus, for example, collections of the Lives 
of Holy Women make their appearance from the end of the tenth century. As for 
collections of the Lives of purely Georgian saints, these were constituted only much 
later, during the temporary Georgian Renaissance of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries. 





? See Martin-Hisard, ‘Christianisme et Église dans le monde géorgien' in Histoire du 


Christianisme 3 and 4. 

? Unfortunately, the summa of Menabde, The Centers of Ancient Georgian Literature, has 
not been translated into any western language. 

4 Only one of the fundamental works of the pioneer in the study of Georgian 
hagiography, K. Kekelije, is accessible through the dated translation and adaptation 
of Tarchnisvili, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen Literatur. The following may also be 
consulted: Outtier, "Langue et littérature géorgiennes'; Rayfield, The Literature of Georgia; 
and Fahnrich, Georgische Literatur. 

5 At first, the Georgians translated the Lectionary of the Church of Jerusalem, then, in 
the eleventh century, the one of Constantinople. A Hymnal was also translated under the 
name of iadgari. See Martin-Hisard, 'Liturgie eucharistique et pratiques eucharistiques dans 
le monde géorgien (IV—XT s.)’. 

€ See Garitte, Le Calendrier palestino-géorgien du Sinaiticus 34 (X° siècle). 

The mravaltavi (i.e. ‘the Polycephalous’) consisted originally of a collection of patristic 
homelies designed to be read on the feast-days of the Lord and of the Mother of God; from 
the ninth century onward, it extended to include Lives of the saints. 
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The texts of Georgian hagiography, whether translations or original, have not 
been included in the Bibliotheca Hagiographica Orientalis. 


Hagiographic Translations 


Translations of Greek and Syriac texts, and later of Armenian and Arab ones, 
make up the first phase of Georgian hagiographic literature? These were at 
first the martyrdoms of saints (passiones in Latin, martyria in Greek, camebani in 
Georgian) translated anonymously in the fifth and sixth centuries in particular at 
Saint Sabas and whose area of diffusion remains unknown to us. Lives (vitae et 
mores in Latin, bioi kai politeiai in Greek, C’ovrebani da mok'alak'obani in Georgian) of 
hermits and monks, of patriarchs and bishops, of pious women were soon added 
to these Passions.’ These texts were occasionally the object of multiple independent 
translations, and they are particularly valuable for our knowledge of the original 
texts that have sometimes been lost. Such is the case of the Passion of St Romanos 
the Neomartyr (d. 780), a monk originally from Galatia, who was captured by the 
Arabs in 771 and held prisoner in Baghdad. This Passion, which seems to have been 
written soon after Romanos’ death, sheds an interesting light on the spread of the 
struggle between iconophiles and iconoclasts as far as Baghdad as well as on the 
attitude of the Arabs toward it. According to a study by P. Peeters, this text was 
apparently based on an Arab original." 

From the ninth century, texts translated from the hagiographical collection 
of Symeon Metaphrastes appeared in Georgian; a Greek continuation of this 
collection, dedicated to Alexios I, which may have been the work of John Xiphilinos 
the Younger, the nephew of the patriarch John VIII, has been preserved only in 
Georgian but it is still unedited.” 

The centres of translation became diversified from the tenth century on, during 
the epoch often known as the ‘Golden age’ or the ‘Greek-Byzantine period’; and, 





5 G. Garitte, ‘Littérature spirituelle géorgienne', which does not take the Passions into 


account. 

? The only list of these translations is provided by Kekelije, ‘Georgian Hagiography 
in Translation'; included are 248 texts translated between the fifth and the beginning of the 
eleventh century. See also Kekelije, Monuments of Georgian Hagiography, Kimena. 

10 “S, Romain le Néomartyr (t ler mai 780) d'après un document géorgien’. This article 
includes a Latin translation of the text. The author relies on the edition of two manuscripts 
now dated to the eleventh and not the tenth century. One of them (Athos £ 57) apparently 
contains an abridged Menaion for the period from 23 September to 24 May, described as 
being ‘from the hand and the version of George the Hagiorite’. Should this prove correct, the 
Arabic origin of the text would obviously have to be reconsidered. 

!! SeeGoguaje, Ancient Metaphrastic Collections. Readings from September. 

Kekelije, ‘Georgian Hagiography in Translation. B: Metaphrastic Redaction’, in his 
Etiudebi V, 140—211 (in Georgian). 
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at the monasteries of Klarjet’i and T’ao, the monastery of Iviron on Mt Athos, the 
monastic centres of the Antiochene region which was once again Byzantine (such 
as that of St Symeon the Stylite on the Wondrous Mountain), the monastery of the 
Holy Cross in Jerusalem and, subsequently, in the twelfth century, at Gelati and 
Ap'xazet'i.? 

Some of the translators remain anonymous to us. Others are quite well known, 
such as two monks from the monastery of Iviron: Ep't'wme/Euthymios (d. 1028) 
and Giorgi/George (d. 1065) both of whom had received part of their education 
in Constantinople, especially the second, who may have known Michael Psellos 
and John Mauropous.! They dedicated their literary activity almost exclusively to 
translations, with the intention of appropriating the liturgical, canonic, exegetical 
and spiritual treasures of the Greek Church for the cultural heritage of the Georgian 
Church." Hence, the translation of hagiographical texts formed part of their activity 
which took place exclusively on Mt Athos, in the case of Euthymios, but also in the 
region of Antioch for George. 

Two other translators are more specifically tied to the Black Mountain: Eprem 
Mts'ire/Ephrem the Younger (d. ca. 1091) and Arsen/Arsenios of Iqalto (d. ca. 1124).!° 
Coming from a family that had entered the service of Byzantium, Ephrem studied in 
Constantinople but, from 1057 until his death around 1091/1094, lived on the Black 
Mountain where a Georgian literary circle was formed in close association with 
Greek monks (most particularly Nikon of the Black Mounain). Ephrem was a great 
translator, working according to new methods, but his hagiographical translations 
(approximately 10 or so) form only a minor part of his literary activity. The same 
was even more true of Arsenios. Born at Iqalto in eastern Georgia but educated at 
Constantinople (possibly at the School of the Manganae), he settled in the 1080s on 
the Black Mountain where he was closely associated with Ephrem the Younger, but 
returned to Constantinople after his death. At the beginning of the twelfth century, 
he returned to Georgia at the request of King David, with whom he was to be 
closely connected thereafter. First at the great monastic centre of Gelati, founded 
by the king, and then at Iqalto, where he himself founded what has traditionally 
been called an 'Academy', he devoted himself to intense literary activity in which 
hagiography was henceforth to occupy only a limited place. 

The same may be said with reference to his contemporary Ioane Petric’i/John 
of Petritzos (d. after 1125), who was also educated at the School of the Manganae 
where he had Michael Psellos and John Italos as masters." Having returned to 





3 Peeters, Le tréfonds oriental de l'hagiographie byzantine, 155-64, 198-213. 


Tarchni8vili, Geschichte, 147-9, 170. For Euthymios and George, see also the notes and 
commentaries that follow French translations of their Lives in REB 49 (1991), 84-134, and 
64-5 (2006-2007), 30-119. 

5 On the liturgical aspect, see Taft, ‘Mount Athos: a Late Chapter in the History of 
Byzantine rite’. 

€ Tarchniévili, Geschichte, 190-91, 204. No study has been devoted to them in any 
western language. 

7 Ibid., 213. 
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Georgia around 1076, he was then forced to leave and so he lived for some 20 
years at the Armenian/Georgian monastery of Petritzos newly founded by Gregory 
Pakourianos in Bulgaria. Ultimately, he returned to Gelati. To an even greater 
degree than his predecessors or contemporaries, this disciple of Italos dedicated 
himself to philosophy and theology and contributed to the transformation of the 
Georgian language according to Byzantine norms. The few hagiographic texts he 
did translate demonstrate that this literary genre did not lack value in his eyes. 

The phenomenon of the translation of hagiographical texts was both long lived 
(it lasted to the middle of the twelfth century) and widespread. It bears witness to 
the broad openness of Georgian Christianity towards other Churches, both Oriental 
and Occidental, and even towards more distant cultures as is demonstrated by 
the double adaptation of tales from the life of the Buddha, that was Christianised 
in Georgia and formed the basis of the Life of Barlaam and Joseph, which then spread 
to the west.” 


Original Hagiography 


Hagiographic literature written directly in Georgian concerns some 20 saints or 
groups of saints? connected with Georgia, especially with K'artli, through their 
origin, activity or death from the fourth to the fourteenth centuries. The earliest 
text, the Martyrdom of Shushanik, was written at the end of the fifth century. 

The conversion of K'ar'tli by Nino has given rise to six closely interrelated texts 
(one original text, two metaphrastic, two synaxarial Lives, one homily); whereas 
15 saints - Shushanik, the Children of Kola, Evst'ati/Eustathios, Habo, Gobron, 
Artch'il, Kostanti/Constantine, Serapion, Grigol/Gregory, loane/John and Ep't'ime/ 
Euthymios (although there is also a synaxarial Life of Euthymios alone), Georgi/ 
Giorgi, Davit/David and Kostanti/Constantine, Razhden - are served by a single 
text apiece. The Lives of four of the Syrian Fathers were rewritten, resulting in 
what are called the metaphrastic lives of Abibo, David/Davit, John/Ioane and Shio. 
This was also the case for the monk Ilario/Hilarion. Three late martyrs (P'roxore/ 
Prochoros, Luka/Luke and Nikoloz/Nicholas) are known from a simple synaxarial 
Life. Most of these Passions and Lives were written shortly after the death of their 
protagonist, nevertheless some present serious problems of dating. These are 
often texts by authors whose name is known, clerics especially for the Passions, 
more often monks for the Lives which can be quite long in the case of some of the 





18 


Great. 
19 


Note the translation, on the basis of the Greek version, of the Dialogues of Gregory the 


For the short version, see La Sagesse de Balahvar. Une vie christianisée du Bouddha. 
Neither the origin — Pehlevi or Arabic — nor the dates (eighth? ninth? tenth? century) of 
the two versions have been clearly established as yet: Martin-Hisard, ‘Le monde géorgien 
médiéval et l'Inde'. 

? A number of other saints are known only through their names in calendars. 
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monastic saints. Miraculous elements are never absent but, with few exceptions 
usually stemming from the accounts of conversions, these texts are striking by 
their realistic aspects. Georgian hagiography contributed only two collections of 
miracles, one concerning the monk Shio, the other the Greek archistrategos George 
who was popular in Georgia. Most of these original hagiographic texts have been 
edited in Georgia.” There is also a recent and useful bibliography (in Georgian) 
indicating manuscripts, editions and translations.” 


Periodisation 


Several phases can be identified in Georgian hagiographical production. Only 
Passion texts remain from the Sasanian and early Arab periods (fifth to mid-eleventh 
centuries) — three for the Sasanian period (Shushanik, Eustathios and Abibo),? 
and four for the Arab period (Habo, Artch’il, Constantine, Gobron). Yet the same 
centuries are supposed to have seen the martyrdom of Razhden as well as of the 
highly legendary David and Constantine and the activity of the so-called Thirteenth 
Syrian Fathers. The first hagiographical dossier regarding the conversion of K’art'li 
was compiled in the ninth century if not earlier. The ninth, tenth and eleventh 
centuries saw the development of extensive monastic hagiographies mostly 
dedicated to the founders of monasteries, whether they be the Syrian Fathers who 
worked in eastern K'artlli, or the creators of a monastic revival in the new regions 
of Klarjet'i or T'ao, or yet of the first hegoumens of the monastery of Iviron on 
Mt Athos. Synaxarial Lives of founders have also been preserved (Euthymios for 
Iviron, Prochoros for the Holy Cross of Jerusalem). The twelfth century, which 
brought no new national saints to the veneration of the Georgians, was almost 
exclusively a century given over to metaphrastic activity devoted to saints of the 
original period (Nino, the Syrian Fathers, Hilarion). Coincident with the apex of the 
Bagratid royal restoration, it was also dedicated to the cultivation of the memory of 
martyrs associated with the former royal dynasty.” 





? Most under the direction of I. Abulaje, Monuments of Hagiographical Literature in 


Ancient Georgia (in Georgian), 4 vols, Tbilisi, 1963-1968 (hereafter cited as MHLG), I: Fifth 
to Tenth century; II: Eleventh-Fifteenth c.; Il: Metaphrastic redactions Eleventh-Thirteenth c.; 
IV: Synaxarial redactions Eleventh-Eighteenth c. Others have been published by M. Sabinini, 
The Paradise of Georgia (in Georgian), St Petersburg, 1882, or T’. Zhordania, Chronicles (in 
Georgian), T’bilisi, 1892-1897, both of them virtually inaccessible. Summaries of these Lives 
or Passions can be found in the notes to the two studies of B. Martin-Hisard cited in note 2 
above. 

7? Tn the fifth volume of MHLG, 202-47. 

2 The account of the martyrdom of the Children of Kola, which involves unidentified 
pagans, cannot possibly be dated. 

4 Razhden as well as David and Constantine are linked to the royal dynasty of the 
Chosroids who preceded the Bagratids. The same is true of the last Chosroid king, Artch’il. 
The date for the redaction of his Passion is most uncertain. 
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Hagiographic activity slowly declined during the following centuries, probably 
due to the international context. Except for a second metaphrastic Life of St Nino, 
only two brief synaxarial Lives were composed for Luke and Nicholas, martyred 
during the Mamluk period. 

Except for the Passion of Shushanik, which was translated into Armenian, none of 
these texts were ever translated in the Middle Ages and they remain the exclusive 
heritage of the Georgian Church. 


Typology 


Four types can be identified in Georgian original hagiography. 


1. The first group is concerned with the conversion of Georgia and the life 
of Nino. Under the name of The Conversion of K'art'li it includes a corpus 
consisting of two groups of texts, which are heterogeneous but always linked 
in the manuscripts: on the one hand are brief chronicles of protochristian 
and also occasionally of prechristian times,” on the other hand a Life of Nino 
consisting of a sequence of chapters attributed to various personages who 
are given a large role in Nino’s work. The Georgian manuscripts recently 
discovered on Mt Sinai now allow us to affirm that this corpus, of which 
four different versions were already current in the tenth century, went back 
to the ninth century at least, if not to the eighth; its various component parts 
being obviously still more ancient.” For this dense corpus, ill-suited to the 
liturgical needs of the cult of Nino, the monk Arsenios substituted, in the 
years 1125-1156, a majestic, better organised, more complete and more 
canonical Life of Nino, which purports to give a history of Christianity and 
of the Georgian Church from the preaching of the Apostles to the eleventh 
century and affirms the extension over Georgia of the special protection 
of the Mother of God." This text constitutes the ‘established truth’ of the 
Georgian Church concerning its own origins, fixed by a Council from the 
beginning of the twelfth century. Arsenios was probably also familiar with 
a text on the conversion of Georgia written by Ephrem the Younger at the 
end of the eleventh century on the sole basis of Greek sources.” At a later 
date, perhaps to justify the installation of a woman, T'amar, on the throne 
of Georgia, Nicholas Gulaberisje (d. 1190) composed a long text underlining 
on the one hand the miraculous character of the church of the katholikos at 





? For these short chronicles, see the recent work of Rapp, Studies in Medieval Georgian 


Historiography: Early Texts and Eurasian Context, 245—333. 
26 Aleksidze, Le nouveau manuscrit géorgien Sinaitique N Sin 50, 8-10, 21-2. 
Tarchni&vili, Geschichte, 230-31. Another metaphrastic redaction of lesser significance 


was composed in the thirteenth century. There is no translation of this text. 
28 


27 


On this text, see Martin-Hisard, ‘L'Église géorgienne et Antioche d'après un moine 
géorgien de la seconde moitié du XT" siècle’. 
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Mts’xet’a dedicated to the so-called ‘Living’ Column and the significance of 
the apostolic mission of a woman, Nino, on Georgian soil.” The composition 
of synaxarial Lives corresponds to the growth of the cult of Nino. 

2. The corpus of texts concerning the Syrian Fathers has not yet revealed all of 
its secrets. The composition of the first, relatively brief texts seems to have 
been completed by the end of the ninth century;* but these texts are silent 
as to the relationships between the various personages, thus often leaving 
open a number of questions relating to the first monastic developments in 
K'artli as well as to the influence of the Syrian world on Georgia. An 'official 
clarification was introduced at the end of the eleventh and beginning of the 
twelfth centuries, when these early accounts, except for the Passion of Abibo, 
were rhetorically amplified into three much longer texts (i.e. metaphraseis), 
the Life of David, the Life of John and the Life of Shio, John’s principal disciple, 
whose cult had grown sufficiently to warrant the parallel compilation of a 
corpus of miracles. Thereafter, these Lives provide a coherent and normalised 
picture of the work of the Syrian Fathers who had come to continue the 
missionary ativity of Nino in K'art'li and to lay there the basis of monastic life. 

3. The Passions refer to martyrs of various types.?! The three oldest deal with non- 
Georgian laymen (Shushanik, an Armenian married to a Georgian, Eustathios 
the Persian and Habo the Arab, both converts to Christianity), whose deaths 
took place outside any military context or wave of persecution. They focus 
on a mixed region disputed between the Armenians and Georgians in the 
case of Shushanik and in the two other cases on the two successive capitals 
of Georgia, Mts'xet'a under the Sasanians and T'bilisi under the Arabs. These 
three Passions supply precious information on Armenian-Georgian relations, 
on Christian polemics against the Zoroastrians? and on the Caucasus in the 
Khazar period. A second group of martyrs concerns Georgian military leaders 
who were executed for armed opposition to the Arabs during specific wars: 
Constantine in the great campaign of Bugha the Turk and Gobron during 
the Sadjid expansion. Finally, Razhden, Artch'il, and David and Constantine 
were martyrs, whose late Passions probably had a political aim which 
explains their fairly unrealistic character.? The synaxarial Passions of Luke 





2 Ibid., 235-6. 

3° The dating of the Life of David rests on philological criteria. The Life of John and his 
Disciples (from which stem the Life of John and the Life of Shio) and the Passion of Abibo are 
found in a manuscript of the beginning of the tenth century from Mt Sinai, but the description 
given of them is too succinct for us to be sure of their relation to texts already edited on 
the basis of later manuscripts. See Catalogue of Georgian Manuscripts discovered in 1975 at St. 
Catherine's Monastery on Mount Sinai, 410-11. 

3! We do not take into consideration here the group of the Children of Kola, whose 
Passion is devoid of any precise historical reference. 

? See Martin-Hisard, 'Controverses chrétiennes en terre géorgienne à l'époque 
sassanide dans la littérature géorgienne originale'. 

53 See above n. 25. 
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and Nicholas reflect the new climate created by the Mamluk domination of 
the Holy Land. 

4. The Lives of monastic saints written in the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
which are too long for us to do justice to them here, attest to the renewal of 
the monastic movement. Born in the region of Klarjet’i (with Serapion and 
especially Gregory, the founder of Xants't'a and Shatberd), the movement 
carried Georgian monks in the late tenth and eleventh centuries to the very 
heart of the Byzantine empire, to Iviron on Mt Athos (with John, Euthymios and 
George). Their westward movement had been preceded by that of Hilarion at 
the end of the ninth century. As was said above, these new monasteries were 
the great centres for the translation and copying of manuscripts borrowed 
in the main from the Greek Church. They came at precisely the right time 
to enrich the heritage of the Georgian Church, since these translations were 
widely diffused and used in Georgia. The Lives of these monks, especially 
that of George, furnish valuable information concerning the Byzantine world. 
George, who was born at the beginning of the eleventh century, was in fact 
closely associated with the monastic communities of the Black Mountain and 
Mt Athos, but he was at the same time closely tied to the imperial palace at 
Constantinople and the Patriarchate of Antioch. 


The exceptional length of these Lives, the fact that they were written soon after 
the death of their protagonist, the importance that they give to the phenomenon 
of translation, all testify to the magnitude of the role played by the monks in 
the development of the Georgian Church, as well as to its insistant claim to be a 
national Church. These texts are devoted to the saints of western Georgia and leave 
in obscurity the monastic revival which occurred simultaneously in ancient eastern 
Kart'li and in the old Syro-Palestinian region (this in spite of the short synaxarial 
Life of Prochoros). Other Georgian monks did holy work there but in the absence of 
any Life dedicated to them, they remain mere names to us. 

The great monastic hagiographies mark the period of Georgian expansion, 
between the end of Iconoclasm and the Seljuk breakdowns, at a time when the 
Bagratid dynasty of Georgia with the support of the Church planned an expansion 
towards the east in the twelfth century. What remained in the shade were other true 
revivals, monastic and literary, which emerged in K'artli and Syria-Palestine in the 
same age. Conversely, in the twelfth century when the Oriental regions of Georgia, 
the cradle of its Christianity, came under the rule of the Bagratids, attention was 
drawn again to early Georgian saints. It was then that the great reworkings of 
Georgian hagiography were produced; on the one hand, those of the vita of St Nino 
which highlighted the landmarks of the history of the Georgian Church; and, on 
the other hand, those of the Syrian Fathers who were then regarded as the founders 
of the first monasteries in Georgian land. 
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Armenian Hagiography 


S. Peter Cowe 


Armenian Christianity gradually developed organisationally over the third 
century as a result of initiatives from Edessa and Caesarea, evolving into a 
wider, more hierarchically structured, form in the fourth, which achieved lasting 
indigenous expression in the fifth through the invention of an alphabet and the 
rich literary effusion, encompassing both translations and original compositions, 
which followed. Among the former feature several hagiographical works in Greek 
and Syriac, some of which, directly or indirectly, acted as models for the nascent 
Armenian tradition.' At the same time, many of the creators of that tradition would 
have been familiar with a fuller range of such sources and related school texts 
through their study of those languages. 

Three of the most seminal early Armenian works with a hagiographical focus 
form a certain organic unity associated with the religious, political and military 
challenges the Church faced from Persia centring on the reign of Yazdgard II (439- 
457), the imperative of retrenchment and solidarity, the articulation of a coherent 
doctrinal and ethical programme, as well as the presentation of a particular image of 
the Church’s origins and current role within Christendom. They also seem to share 
affinities of provenance, professing the values of asceticism and proto-monasticism, 
a largely pro-Byzantine orientation, allegiance to the Gregorid catholicate (i.e. the 
hierarchical house founded by Gregory the Illuminator) and explicit or implicit 
association with the noble and powerful house of the Mamikoneans. 

The first of these is Koriwn's Life of Mastoc' (BHO 165), which can be securely 
dated to the period 443-449, only a few years after the saint's glorification in 
439. However, there are a number of unresolved questions regarding issues of 
chronology, as well as textual integrity, since the extant manuscripts date from the 
late Middle Ages. Both the author and his patron Yovsep', the presiding ecclesiastic 
of the time (440-452), were pupils of the saint and obtrude in the narrative from 
time to time. Hence the document serves not only as a eulogy of his individual 
sanctity and accomplishments, but as an apologia for the principles, values and 





1 See Ter-Petrosian, Ancient Armenian Translations, 5-8 and Zarbhanalean, Matenadaran 


haykakan, passim. 
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orientation he maintained in close collaboration with his superior Sahak Part’ew, 
last bishop of Greater Armenia of St Gregory’s line. This tribute is thus offered as 
an ‘inspiring example’ or manifesto ‘to their spiritual sons ... from generation to 
generation’ (ch. XXVIII) as well as a response to unnamed adversaries alluded to in 
ch. XXI. It may be that the latter are particularly addressed in Koriwn’s extended 
proem (ch. II) on the propriety of writing the Life of a ‘perfect’ man. Previously, it 
had been thought that the author was defending his enterprise against the charge 
that such treatment only befitted the supreme sacrifice of a martyr, yet at the outset 
the author displays his familiarity with the three main hagiographical subjects of 
martyr, confessor and those exhibiting what he refers to as ‘perfect righteousness’, 
all of which are amply represented in earlier translated material. 

At the same time, the discourse allows the author the opportunity to display 
his scriptural erudition in charting Mastoc”s genealogy as a holy man as well 
as the tradition of apostolic succession to which he belongs (ch. XXII). This 
introduction indicates his training in the characteristic elements of a vita, which 
he follows closely thereafter in both the broad sweep of his protagonist’s family 
background, education and achievements, as well as in details such as his emphasis 
on eyewitness accounts and his self-deprecating insistence that it is not his own 
initiative. In accordance with his reference to having studied Greek, we note his 
penchant for Hellenising forms of Armenian names and his rather turgid style 
marked by neologisms, several of which have remained hapax legomena. 

Despite the above, Koriwn’s protagonist enjoys quite a degree of individuality. 
He also emerges as a moral paragon and wise teacher, circulating like Christ with 
a band of disciples, his unimpeachable sanctity manifested by the flight of evil 
spirits at his preaching and the advent of a luminous cross above him at the hour 
of death. Nevertheless, this is the sum of the miraculous in the Life, in keeping 
with its near contemporary status. The teacher also emulates the role of St Paul as 
an apostle embarking on missionary journeys, introducing literacy to the peoples 
of Southern Caucasia through the invention of alphabets, the establishment of 
schools and translation of a whole library of religious works, prime among which 
is the Bible.’ It is only now, according to Koriwn, that Scripture becomes ‘Armenian 
speaking’, whereas other fifth-century sources inform us of an older tradition of oral 
(Targumic) interpretation during services. Moreover, although Mastoc' encounters 
representatives of the hierarchy in most areas he visits, the impression is conveyed 
that their efforts at inculcating a Christian lifestyle have made little head way. 

Moreover, it is left to Mastoc' to wean the population from their pagan ancestral 
traditions and bring them to worship the ‘one God’ (ch. XV), presumably in contrast 
to the syncretistic polytheism widespread in the Parthian period (247 BC—224 
AD). Accordingly, the latter is characterised by veneration of cult statues, which 
provokes an anti-idolatrous diatribe from the saint, the authenticity of which is 
substantiated by a similar tendency encoded in the first stratum of the Armenian 


? See XXV for explicit parallels to Paul and Timothy. Perhaps the theme was particularly 


developed to counterbalance the significance of Addai/Thaddeus and traditions of his 
missionary activities in Armenia. 
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Version, produced under Maátoc"s supervision? Now this ignorance is rapidly 
transformed by the new high-tech weapon of literacy, which ushers in a new era. 
Indeed, the work’s literary climax is formed by the saint’s triumphant homecoming 
in a dramatic comparison with Moses’ descent from Sinai, which is surpassed 
because of the enthusiastic reception it has among the people (ch. IX). Koriwn’s 
portrayal of Mastoc’ emphasises orthodoxy and orthopraxy from the outset with 
reference to his ‘luminous learning and angelic, virtuous piety’, in addition to the 
related themes of catholicity and communion with the universal Church. 

The work’s overall theological significance is immediately signalled by concern 
for ‘sailing successfully and unerringly’ over the sea of doctrine. The particular 
ramifications of this are elaborated with regard to his intervention in the Byzantine 
portion of Armenia in part to root out the obscure heretical sect of Borborites 
(ch. XVI) as well as uniting with Sahak in banning the tenets of Theodore in the 
aftermath of the Council of Ephesos in 431 (ch. XXIII). The solicitude and high 
honours with which he is received both in Georgia and Albania, Western Armenia, 
the Mesopotamian cities of Edessa, Amida and Samosata, culminating in his 
audience with Theodosios II (408-450) and Patriarch Attikos in Constantinople 
(406—425/426) also provide eloquent testimony to his communion with the Church 
at large. His exemplary way of life is to become a standard of emulation for 
the people, reflecting another facet of his role as a new Moses or law-giver, re- 
establishing order in a socio-religious context against moral laxity (ch. XXV). 

Other sources indicate that Koriwn is able to sustain his idyllic image of 
harmony and light in Armenia during this period of political, ecclesiastical and 
doctrinal upheaval by a deliberate policy of omitting negative data, a feature he 
indirectly alludes to in the conclusion where he qualifies his work as ‘succinct’, 
"leaving out much' (ch. XXVIII). This particularly applies to Persia, the Syropersian 
Church and their sympathisers in the Armenian polity. While the author details 
Maátoc"s warm contacts with Armenia's neighbours to the north, east and west, 
the south is conspicuous by its absence. Over the last centuries, indeed, a nexus 
of circumstances had set it on an increasingly divergent path from Iran, first as a 
Roman vassal (until ca. 387), then maintaining an indigenised Arsacid dynasty after 
the Sasanian accession in Seleukeia-Ctesiphon, and adopting Christianity, while 
by the end of the fourth century a reformed Zoroastrianism became identified 
with the Persian state. Now an Armenian alphabet afforded the people a new 
means of cultural cohesion through a unitary high literary culture overcoming the 
pluriformity of regional dialects. 

From this perspective it is noteworthy that Koriwn presents Masgtoc’ as a 
devoted patriot continually concerned with 'the consolation of the people of the 
entire land’ (ch. V).* Indeed, a number of the territories he visited were now located 
outside the borders of the Armenian state after the Treaty of Ekeleac' (c. 387) 
whereby the northern march of Gugark’ passed to Iberia, the eastern flank of Utik’ 
and Arc'ax to Caucasian Albania, various south-eastern regions fell under Persian 





3  Cowe, ‘Tendentious Translation’, 100-11. 


^ Jn this connection, one should recall his previous military training and office. 
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administration, while Rome received a sizeable portion in the south-west. MaStoc’’s 
visits to Gugark’ (ch. XVIII), Albania and Byzantine Armenia to spread literacy 
among the Armenian population there was obviously an important initiative to 
preserve at least cultural autonomy among these communities? That this policy 
is only delicately hinted at by the author suggests his desire to avoid controversy. 

To avert the suspicion of sedition the alphabet posed the Armenian king 
Vramsapuh (ca. 401—417) sent the presiding bishop Sahak to conciliate the Persian 
court. However, on the former's death Yazdgard I's response was to annex Armenia. 
Bahram Gor then agreed to the Armenian nobles' plea to permit Vramsapuh's 
son ArtaSés to reign (422-428), but equally acceded to their renewed request to 
depose him as a threat to their local autonomy. In contrast to the nobles' centrifugal 
tendencies, MaStoc’ stands out as a maximalist in his support for the last Arsacid 
monarchs, regularly reporting to them as to Bishop Sahak on the progress of his 
enterprises (chs. VII, X, XVI). 

Persian démarches against the Armenian Church led to Sahak's arrest for 
supporting the king and confinement to his own see for a number of years, while the 
primacy was entrusted first to the pro-Syrian Armenian prelate Surmak, and then 
to two Syropersian hierarchs Brk’i8oy (428-432) and Samuel (432-437), who are 
probably responsible for introducing the term katholikos to Armenia in its religious 
sense of autocephalous jurisdiction, after its acceptance by the Church of Persia at 
the Synod of Markabta in 424, cutting their ties with the Church in the Byzantine 
Empire. During the next decade this canonical division penetrated the theological 
sphere, as traditional affiliation with the School of Antioch became reinforced by 
Nestorian hardliners unprepared to accept the Formula of Union (433) who began 
relocating to the Persian Empire where the doctrine received official acclaim at the 
synod of 484. 

As the above indicates, the Nestorian debate raised severe questions for sees 
hitherto aligned with Antioch. It is against this background that we are probably 
to view the dispatch of Mastoc"s pupils to Edessa, where the powerful bishop 
Rabbula had effected a complete volte-face in support of the council, and thereafter 
Constantinople, from where they bring back the canons of Nicaea and Ephesos (ch. 
XIX). These Koriwn predicates as pursued purely for the end of collecting texts 
for translation. In this way Armenia is presented as orthodox and universal, while 
Persian Christianity by implication emerges as isolationist and heterodox. 

At the same time, Greater Armenia also found itself under profound Antiochene 
influence in the late fourth and fifth centuries. A school of the Armenians existed in 
Edessa alongside the more famous School of the Persians, which was responsible 
for the transmission of Antiochene interpretative approaches to Scripture as well as 
the Antiochene Lucianic text type, both of which were formative in the first stratum 
of the Armenian Bible. This explains Mastoc”s long journey to Mesopotamia 
to create the alphabet and begin the project of translation. In the post-Ephesine 





5 For details, see Hewsen, Armenia. A Historical Atlas, map 65, 85. 


é  Cowe, The Armenian Version of Daniel, 422-8. 
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situation under which Koriwn was writing it appears that these contacts were too 
problematic to treat directly and so they too are suppressed. 

It also appears that Koriwn seeks to contrast Mastoc"'s ethical standards with 
those of Armenia’s Syropersian hierarchs in the 430s, advocating their reaffirmation 
in Armenian society in the spirit of the Synod of Sahapivan of 444.’ This applies 
more particularly to his teacher’s emphasis on an early form of monasticism by 
which charismatic spiritual guides attract a few disciples to strive together in 
ascetic labours with an austerity characteristic of contemporary West Syrian 
practice. Consequently, the more lenient Syropersian approach to disciplining the 
flesh, more in tune with the world-affirming Zoroastrian view of life, would appear 
lax and corrupt, a point echoed by other early Armenian writers? In contrast, 
Maòtoc' is intent on the proliferation of such rigorist nuclei throughout the region. 
Moreover, this is the context with which Koriwn himself identifies, arguing that it 
is better 'to retreat from all worldly interests and be devoted purely to the worship 
of God’ (ch. XXII). 

Another facet of Koriwn's portrayal of his subject is his focus on solidarity and 
consensus within the Armenian polity highlighted by the willing co-operation 
shown Mastoc' by all the Armenian princes and bishops. Moreover, the mantle of 
protection once borne by the Arsacid monarchs is assumed by the Mamikonean 
house in the 430s, who are portrayed as active in arranging his burial and 
constructing a church over his relics. Once again the idealised image of MaStoc’’s 
legacy of love and unity (ch. XXVI) appears constructed to further the goal of 
Armenian harmony against Yazdgard Hs démarches to undermine the practice of 
Christianity there, causing dissension within the leadership and attracting some of 
the authorities to his cause.’ 

The second major indigenous hagiographical work (BHO 76.1) presents the 
most complex textual tradition in all Armenian literature, encompassing not only 
a series of translations, sometimes multiple, into a variety of languages, but also 
at least three main recensions that developed in the course of over 200 years. It 
relates to the baptism of the court and foundation of the see of Greater Armenia in 
place of the pagan priestly apparatus through the agency of the confessor Gregory 
the Illuminator and the martyrdom of St Hrip'sime and her attendant virgins in 
the early fourth century. Historically, it spans the period from the king Trdat's re- 
establishment by Diocletian as a Roman vassal probably after the Treaty of Nisibis 
in 298 to the return of Gregory's son Aristakes from the Council of Nicaea in 325, 
Gregory's own consecration being most plausibly dated to the year 314.!° 





7 Hakobyan, Kanonagirk' Hayoc’, 422-66. 

8 Thus, the issue of subintroductae, female servants in houses of priests or bishops, is 
referred to in the case of Armenia's Syropersian hierarchs, on which see Movses Xorenac'i, 
Patmut'iwn Hayoc', 196 and Thomson, Moses Khorenats'i: History of the Armenians, 342. 

? On the sorrowful letter of Eznik, one of Ma&toc’’s inner circle, see Winkler, Koriwns 
Biographie des Mesrop Mastoc’, 364-7. 

1? Thomson, Agathangelos: History of the Armenians. For the date of St Gregory's consecration, 
see Ananian, ‘La data e le circostanze della consecrazione di S. Gregorio Illuminatore'. 
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Although the work is generically somewhat eclectic, it exhibits all the typical 
features of hagiography. The received Armenian tradition has been transmitted 
under the name of Agathangelos, presumably referring to the author’s function 
as ‘bearer of good news’ regarding the country’s Christianisation. In the extended 
rhetorical prologue and epilogue he presents himself as a skilled scribe the 
Armenian king Trdat had summoned from Rome to document the main events 
of his reign, arrogating to himself the role of eyewitness. Long prayers replete 
with biblical allusions preface the protagonists’ actions, which are often followed 
by miracles. Royal edicts, a particular feature of epic passions, first commend 
the worship of the gods to protect the state from ill, then openly denounce the 
practice of the Christian religion." Letters are exchanged between King Trdat and 
Leontios Metropolitan of Caesarea in connection with Gregory’s consecration, as 
well as between Trdat and his Christian counterpart the Emperor Constantine 
regarding the visit to Rome of Trdat and Gregory. Meanwhile, Gregory’s 
refusal to venerate the shrine of the goddess Anahit occasions a refutation of 
idolatry based on biblical precedents, and then a detailed description of the 12 
abominable tortures the saint must endure, employing motifs from the acts of 
the Edessene martyrs." Similarly, the account of the martyrdom of the virgins 
reveals the impact of romance both in the portrayal of the beauty competition 
by which Diocletian comes to select Hrip'sime as his wife, and the element in 
his letter to Trdat that, though the emperor wishes him to find the maiden and 
return her post-haste, nevertheless, if he desires her himself, he is free to marry 
her. Here too paradox plays an important role in the hyperbolic elaboration of 
Trdat’s strength by victories in the Olympic Games and other unheard of feats 
of strength, only for him to be worsted in a struggle in his private chambers 
by ‘one little girl’ Hrip’sime, filled with power from the Holy Spirit. So too the 
virgin’s devotion to her bridegroom Christ and yearning for union with him in 
martyrdom is encouraged and strengthened by her mentor Gayane in keeping 
with the characteristics of early Passions. 

The core of the narrative seems to derive from oral tradition associated with 
the cathedral of St Gregory and martyria of the Hrip’simeank’ in VatarSapat, 
the northern Arsacid capital. Two of the few precise dates given in the work 
are the 26th and 27th of the Armenian month of Hori, on which the virgins are 
martyred and are annually commemorated.? The Churches' foundation legend 
is incorporated in St Gregory's vision in which he is instructed exactly where 
to build the shrines.“ It is precisely after this point that the most pronounced 
divergences occur in the above-mentioned recensions, indicating that the second 
half of the saint's Life was far less traditionally fixed. 





! Delehaye, Les Passions des martyrs, 175. 


Thomson, Agathangelos: History of the Armenians, xliv. 

5 Tbid, 1. 

^ Thereafter the vision theme is also inserted into the lives of other early Armenian 
hierarchs. 
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Here the most striking feature is the many, sometimes verbatim, parallels to 
Koriwn’s depiction of his teacher Mastoc' with regard to the destruction of pagan 
temples, missionary journeys throughout the country, preaching, founding 
churches, schools and proto-monastic communities, appointing priests and 
penning various discourses. Moreover, as Koriwn presents Mastoc' as the apostle 
to Armenia (ignoring any precedents), so Agathangelos depicts Gregory as the one 
to introduce the new faith to the country, although Trdat's second edict during 
the saint's imprisonment banning the practice of Christianity implies some pre- 
existing entity. Similarly, the close cooperation Mastoc' enjoys with the last Arsacid 
monarchs is paralleled by the assistance Trdat affords in realising Gregory's 
aspirations after his physical cure and baptism, including their joint visit to 
Rome. The suggestion is therefore that the community associated with the later 
work sought to retroject MaStoc’’s project into the fourth century in order to gain 
greater legitimacy through age and the particular sanction of St Gregory, who was 
increasingly attributed with the inauguration of an accumulating range of rites and 
practices of the Armenian Church." In this connection, the role of an originally self- 
standing catechesis, later incorporated into the work (BHO 76, III), is important. 
It has been attributed to Mastoc' by a number of scholars, and, in addition to the 
influence of John Chrysostom, Basil and Cyril of Jerusalem, reveals the impact of 
the Council of Ephesos and Proklos of Constantinople, linking it to the thought of 
the mid-430s. If Koriwn felt obliged to defend his enterprise of writing Mastoc”s 
Life, clearly there was no such stricture regarding the saint acknowledged as the 
fountainhead of Armenian Christianity. 

The unity of the Church community emphasised by Koriwn and later by Elise 
is also encoded here in the narrative of St Gregory's vision, which includes a 
vaticinium post eventum relating to the dissention in the Armenian polity caused 
by Vasak Siwni, leading to the martyrdom by the Persians of Vardan Mamikonean 
and his forces in 451 and the latter's vindication by their ascent at Christ's right 
hand. Similarly, the hyperbolic facets of Trdat's antagonism to the Christians seems 
to parallel the Persian shah Yazdgard Is characterisation in Elise. At all events, 
the apocalyptic connotations of both figures are developed by their modelling 
on Nebuchadnezzar, the stereotypical tyrant, whose overweening haughtiness 
must be cut down to size. After the martyrdom of Maátoc"s pupil Yovsep' in the 
context of Yazdgard's offensive, the Armenian primacy was entrusted to hierarchs 
from the southern house of Atbianos of Manazkert, who were presumably pro- 
Persian in outlook. Moreover, though the principles of Sahak and Ma&stoc’ were 
reaffirmed by katholikos Giwt (461—478), opposition continued under the leadership 
of the noble GadiSoy Xorxoruni, who had the cleric removed from office briefly in 
461, his Syriac name already suggesting his Syropersian proclivities. 


15 See Cowe, ‘An Armenian Job Fragment’, 146-53, and Terian, Patriotism and Piety, 13-39. 


In addition to Trdat's typological parallel, Gregory matches Daniel, while the king's 
sister Xosroviduxt balances the role of Belshazzar’s mother in summoning the man of God 
to resolve the situation. 
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The above allusion to their supreme sacrifice for the faith would have been 
of significance to the Mamikoneans who had married into the Gregorid line 
through Sahak’s daughter Sahakanoy&. Moreover, in so doing they inherited the 
old temple lands, which had fallen to St Gregory and consequently would have 
appreciated the southern traditions recorded in the work connected with Aštišat 
both as the first church the saint consecrated and as his primary seat thereafter. 
The Mamikoneans' association with the saint and his memory also embraces his 
cathedral in VatarSapat that had been damaged by the Persians, but was repaired 
by Vahan Mamikonean in cooperation with the katholikos Yovhannes Mandakuni 
(484—486). Similarly, the Mamikoneans' normal pro-Byzantine orientation is in 
harmony with the narrative of Gregory's consecration in Caesarea, placing Greater 
Armenia under Cappadocian jurisdiction, and Trdat and Gregory's visit to Rome 
and the narrative of their entente with the Christian Roman Empire, in parallel with 
Maátoc"s journey to Constantinople and accord with the emperor Theodosios II. 
The theme of communion with the universal Church then achieves its culmination 
in the attendance of Gregory's son and successor Aristakes at Nicaea. 

Another affinity the work shares with Koriwn relates to the movements of 
asceticism and monasticism. The Armenian text associated with Agathangelos 
provides barely a mention of St Gregory's wife and children and emphasises rather 
his resigning the episcopate to withdraw to the desert and end his life in ascetic 
labours and solitary prayer. Moreover, his earlier preaching journeys, like those of 
Ma&stoc’, lead to the planting of small monastic communities in different parts of 
the country. 

The second recension of St Gregory's life, now extant in Greek and Arabic, but 
clearly from an Armenian matrix, seems on the one hand to preserve early data 
excised from the version discussed above." However, it too appears to evince some 
developed tendencies, such as heightening Armenia's subordination to Byzantium, 
rather than its independence and autocephaly. Here it is Constantine who summons 
Trdat to meet in Rome, and Gregory is presented as a Cappadocian, not a Parthian. 
Similarly, the saint's vision is located at the old capital of ArtaSat, not VatarSapat, 
presumably to diminish the significance of that shrine. Moreover, the formulation 
of the division of the sheep and goats in that vision implies that the issue at stake is 
doctrinal, so that perhaps in its present form it relates to inner-Armenian debates 
concerning the Christological definition of the Council of Chalcedon, which arose 
intermittently in the sixth-seventh centuries. 

The third recension, preserved in Syriac, dated to the years 607-610, which, it 
has been argued, represents a compromise between the two foregoing, adds some 
interesting material of its own, seeking to harmonise the later Gregorid traditions 
of Caesarea and VatarSapat with an earlier southern strain linking Armenia's 
Christianisation to the Syriac culture of Edessa and the mission of Addai.? The 





U Garitte, Documents pour l'étude du livre d'Agathange. 


Thomson, Agathangelos: History of the Armenians, lvi and Cowe, 'An Armenian Job 


Fragment’, 151, n. 144. 
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van Esbroeck, ‘Le résumé syriaque’. 
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latter’s Syriac life in its present form dates to the late fourth century and its 
Armenian version, where the protagonist features as Thaddeus (BHO 7, 2), one of 
the 70 apostles, appears to originate in the following, yet the striking absence of 
reference to this figure in Koriwn and Agathangelos offers grounds for speculation 
that this legend was appropriated by their Syropersian and Armenian pro-Persian 
opponents.” As this episode in Armenian Church history passes, we note gradual 
trends to combine the two stands into one. Already the Armenian version of the life 
of Addai refers to the saint leaving Edessa for the East, where he was martyred.” 
Later tradition associates this with the Armenian region of Artaz and death at the 
command of the Armenian king Sanatruk, and this expanding tradition in turn 
leads to the martyrdom of Thaddeus’ convert, Sanatruk’s daughter the princess 
Sanduxt, who has her own Passio (BHO 228, 1-2), as well as the Passio of the Oskeank’ 
priests (BHO 155), envoys from Rome who accept Christianity from Thaddeus and 
are killed at the Armenian court, and that of the Suk’iaseank’ (BHO 241-2), Alan 
relatives of Queen Satenik, who are killed on the orders of her father the Alan king 
for refusing to revert to their original religion. Similarly, although initially there is 
reference to dual thrones of St Thaddeus and St Gregory, by the mid-sixth century 
Gregory is affirmed as Thaddeus' successor, while other authors draw them into 
even closer affinities by depicting Gregory's conception at Thaddeus' tomb.? 

The third major text is an account of the martyrdom of the Vardanank’, i.e. 
of Vardan Mamikonean and the forces that died with him on the battlefield of 
Avarayr in 451 in defence of Armenia's freedom to follow Christianity. This is 
one of the best known and best loved Armenian prose works of all time that has 
continued to inspire groups to self-sacrifice up to the present.? Composed in a 
smooth, flowing metaphorical style, the narrative contextualises the battle within 
the period from Yazdgard II’s succession (439) to the release of the nobility from 
Persia (464) after over nine years in captivity. Its authorship is attributed to the little 
known figure Elise, who writes under the patronage of the priest Dawit’ Mamikon 
and, in keeping with hagiographical convention, presents himself as an eyewitness 
of the events described. Nevertheless, there are grounds to suggest the work is an 
elaboration of the account of Eazar P'arpec'i of ca. 500, developing certain themes 
from a new perspective.” 

The latter is exposed in the introduction, where the author states the original 
title as "Discourse (ban) on the Armenian War’, a term implying a more analytical 





? Koriwn's contrasting eyewitness accounts of Ma&toc"s achievements with ‘ancient 


tales' may allude to such traditions (XXVII). The existence of such a cult of Addai/Thaddaeos 
in Armenia may further elucidate the background to the author's emphasis on Mastoc"'s role 
as an apostle (XXII). 

2! See Lerubna, T'ult' Abgaru t'agawori Hayoc’, 47. 

? Movsés Xorenac'i, Patmut'iwn Hayoc’, 142-60 and 211-12 and Thomson, Moses 
Khorenats'i: History of the Armenians, 163-77 and 220-21. 

2 For the reinterpretation of the sacrifice of the Vardanank' from a religious context to 
one of secular patriotism, see Batramean, Nor tetrak or koc’i yordorak, 146-7. 

2 Tér-Potosean, 'Eliei patmut'ean albiwré'. 
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approach than is customary in Passions. There he indicates the account is informed 
by the principle of a dual divine law of providence active within creation to 
dispense compensation to the human proclivities defined as ‘holy love’ and 
‘vainglory’, indicating his dependence on Alexandrian allegorical exegesis. The 
second, negative category is embodied by two antagonists, Vasak, Prince of 
Siwnik’, the Armenian marzban or governor in the opening years, and the Persian 
shah. The marzban's attitude is much more reprehensible in that he is prepared 
to renounce his beliefs and collaborate in accepting the instruction of Zoroastrian 
mogpets and construction of fire temples in Armenia through his vaulting ambition 
to attain royal rank. His individualist, self-centred outlook is well underscored 
by his total isolation at the Persian court after the above-mentioned battle, before 
summary judgement is delivered against him at the instigation of an Armenian 
ecclesiastical delegation, on grounds of the enormous loss of life and resources 
during the hostilities, for which he as governor is responsible. In his horrible death, 
deliberately elaborated in excruciating detail, he becomes an object lesson in the 
dangers of sedition and disunity. 

Vasak is impervious to his error of judgement, however Yazdgard is depicted 
as yielding to circumstances, acknowledging his mistake and adopting a more 
balanced course in response to the law of providence referred to above. Throughout, 
apocalyptic hyperbole defines his character as a tyrannical despot modelled on 
Nebuchadnezzar's portrayal in the book of Daniel, as noted above. The monarch’s 
ego is inflated by his initial successes against Theodosios II and the Hephthalite 
Huns until, as Satan’s instrument, he imagines himself above his human station. 
However, the ensuing failure of his policy in Armenia and the east compels 
him to humble his demeanour and treat his vassals with amity and equanimity, 
anticipating the later accord of religious freedom. 

Yazdgard’s restless acts are impelled by the magi, who seek to see all his 
subjects under one religion. The issues at stake are well presented by means of an 
exchange of letters between the prime minister Mihr Nerseh and the Armenian 
hierarchy presided over by Yovsep’, which highlight the primary differences in 
their perspective, the one regarding marriage and procreation as a sacred duty 
and the corruption of death as a pollution of the natural elements, while the 
other valorised renunciation of the world, the will and the flesh to accentuate the 
spiritual realm and the afterlife. The Armenian response also includes a refutation 
of the Zoroastrian Zurvanite myth, dwelling on the dualist antagonism between 
the sons Ahura-Mazda and Ahriman to suggest the system’s inherent weakness 
and inevitable collapse. In contrast, Christianity is presented as unity in harmony 
on all levels from that of the one Trinitarian deity, to the one saviour Christ and 
the one baptism by which catechumens are received into the one universal Church. 
The latter unity is reinforced by communications with the Byzantine emperor and 
Church as well as the motif of secret Christians in Persia who intervene at crucial 
junctures. Moreover, in contrast to Koriwn, Christianity is presented as so well 
established in Armenia that it can be described as their ‘ancestral tradition’. The 
faith’s implicit superiority is implied by the episode of Denpet, torturer of the 
captive nobles, reminiscent of the situation of the Forty martyrs of Sebasteia, who is 
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so won over by their cheerful endurance over 40 days that he decides to join them.” 
Consequently, the representative of ‘holy love’ counterbalancing the vainglory of 
Vasak and Yazdgard is not a single figure like the military commander Vardan, but 
the unity of purpose guiding the whole thought and action of the Armenian side, 
manifest in the covenant (uxt) they pledge.” The latter is administered by the upper 
clergy, who generally bear the initiative in ElSe’s account, as is well illustrated 
by the significance of the two speeches addressed to the Armenian forces. The 
first by Vardan is a rather brief pep talk in soldierly mien given at a muster in 
ArtaSat encouraging his men to display courage fighting for the heavenly king as 
the Maccabees did against Antiochos Epiphanes. In contrast, the exhortation before 
the climactic battle is vouchsafed to the priest tewond and offers an extensive 
exposition of Salvation History. Here too, the author stresses that the soldiers are 
already established in heaven, united to the love of Christ, and hence are not to 
turn their gaze earthward to impurity and arrogance. 

As indicated above, a characteristic of Elise's account is its inclusivity regarding 
the diversity of heroes he celebrates, not only the warriors on the battlefield, but 
also the nobles in captivity and their wives waiting patiently at home, the latter 
both presented as living a life akin to that of monks until their reunion. Indeed, 
there are indications to suggest that the whole conflict may be interpreted as a 
model for the monk’s unceasing spiritual warfare against the forces of evil.” 

Anticipating the tenor of Yazdgard's religious policy before Avarayr, two 
groups of Armenian nobles serving in the Persian army known collectively as the 
Atomeank' (BHO 29-30) were martyred in 449 for refusing to convert. Another 
high literary martyrology from the fifth century is that of Vardan Mamikonean's 
daughter Shushanik (BHO 242, 1), who had married Vazgen (Varsk'en), Georgian 
prince of Gugark'. She was killed by her husband for refusing to accept his apostasy 
to Zoroastrianism and his marriage to a second, Persian wife. The work exists in 
two long and short versions in both Armenian and Georgian.” 

Very few vitae are preserved from the ensuing period up to the re-establishment 
of an Armenian state in the tenth century. An exception is that of the fourth- 
century katholikos Nerses Part'ew by the priest Mesrop Hotoc’ mec'i, a more abstract 
reworking of the subject, with additional attention to the saint's miracles and 
virtues.” In contrast, this is precisely the period when martyrology reaches its apex 
in close association with the naxarar class of upper nobility. However, while the 





? The episode seems dependent on Maruta's Acts of the Syrian Martyrs, especially the 
figures of Smawon and Gost'azd. It is significant that the above Armenian translation was 
attributed to Abraham Xostovanot, whose role in suffering persecution is highlighted by the 
author. 

? ^ With this one should contrast kazar’s emphasis on a single confessor paradigm. 
7 QCowe,'Elise's "Armenian War" as a Metaphor for the Spiritual Life’, 352-6. 

28 For details, see Muradyan, Surb Susaniki vkayabanut’yuné. A number of martyrologies 
of Persian Christians also exists in Armenian from the Sasanian period, including Isbozet 
(Izdbuzid) (BHO 92) and Grigor Manacihr (Pirangusnasp) (BHO 82). 


? For details, see Thomson, Bibliography of Armenian Literature, 152. 
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heroes are all nobles, the authors are generally anonymous. In this socio-political 
and religious climate martyrdom conferred a glory and prestige upon the martyr's 
house particularly sought after by families with royal aspirations as a means of 
establishing their legitimacy. The pre-eminence of the Mamikoneans in this respect 
was already part of the historical record. Now others wished to emulate their 
achievement.” 

After desultory raids (640-646) Arab rule was established in Armenia together 
with the other states of Southern Caucasia, the allegiance of the presiding princes 
vacillating between the Umayyads and Byzantines according to circumstances.’ 
Among the periodic revolts was one of 705, in which the Armenian forces in alliance 
with Justinian II achieved a major victory. In the aftermath, the Arab governor 
Muhammad ibn-Marwan sought to exact reprisals by immolating the flower of the 
Armenian aristocracy in churches in Naxcawan and Xram. The figure amounted to 
1,200 persons according to the Passio of Vahan Golt'nac'i, and included the saint's 
father. 

This work (BHO 267) opens with an affective lament on the parlous state of 
the land under Arab domination in keeping with its high linguistic register. 
Embodying popular tale techniques, it rises above the abstract generalities that 
come to define the genre, preserving the saint's individuality and personal traits.” 
Taken to Damascus at age four and forcibly converted to Islam, Vahan receives 
the Arabic name Wahab (liberal, bountiful). During his training his captors were 
so impressed by his ability that he was assigned as an aide to Caliph ‘Omar. After 
the amnesty of 719 brokered by katholikos Yovhan Ojnec'i, Vahan returned home to 
reinstate his noble status and reclaimed his Christian faith. 

A spirit of austerity permeates the mid-section on the saint's eremitic life of 
contrition, wandering from monastery to monastery, before he married the 
daughter of the prince of neighbouring Siwnik'. Like Christ in his voluntary death, 
Vahan also kenotically parts with his rich garments, distributing them among 
the poor in winter. Then, despite improved Armeno-Arab relations in the 730s 
resulting from Armenian assistance against Khazar incursions, Vahan is pursued 
by the authorities for renouncing Islam. 

The final section is marked by the hero's long, heartfelt prayers and protracted 
speeches defending Christianity and inveighing against Islam. Deciding to return 
to Sergiopolis (Rasapha) in 737 to face the emir's judgment, with unswerving 
faith he disdains the latter's threats and persecutions to face the judgement of 
decapitation.? The conclusion typically notes how the local Christian community, 
including Byzantines and Nestorians, took possession of his body and built over 





30 


58-61. 
31 


For the case of the Bagratids, see Thomson, Moses Khorenats'i: History of the Armenians, 


See Ter-Ghewondian, The Arab Emirates in Bagratid Armenia. 
? For the text, see Sop'erk' Haykakank’1854, 10-91. 

3 According to tradition, the hymn (Sarakan) commemorating the martyrdom is 
attributed to his sister Xosroviduxt. Its high poetic style and advanced melodic construction 


mark it out from other liturgical works of the period. 
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it first a martyrium, then a larger church at which many healings and miracles 
occurred.* 

By mid-eighth century, as the Ummayad dynasty ceded power to the ‘Abbasids, 
in Armenia the fortunes of another noble house, the Arcrunids of Atbakk’, were on 
the ascendant. Onerous fiscal demands, compounded by the oppressive actions 
of the caliph’s representatives, inevitably led to renewed uprisings in 771, 772 
and again in 774-775, in the first of which the leader, MuSet Mamikonean, was 
subsequently defeated by his compatriot Smbat Bagratuni on the loyalist side, 
setting the scene for some of the events associated with the martyrdom of the 
brothers Hamazasp and Sahak Arcruni in 786. 

Their Passio (BHO 121) indicates how a recent Arab defeat by the Byzantines is 
interpreted as divine vengeance like that visited upon the Assyrian Sennacherib in 
the days of King Hezekiah (II Kgs 19:29-35). Hamazasp is presented as presiding 
prince of the day, who, along with his brothers Sahak and MeruZan, is famous 
in warfare and fearless in his defence of Christianity. However, Satan is typically 
portrayed as sowing envy against them in the hearts of some of their princely 
confederates, who denounce them to the Arab authorities ‘like bloodthirsty beasts’ 
on a charge of fomenting revolt. The three are led to Partaw (Ganja), then seat of 
the Arab constable, where they are issued the ultimatum of renouncing Christ or 
facing a ghastly death. 

Here, a telling dichotomy emerges between Meruzan and his two brothers, as 
the former is depicted as yielding to weakness of will, renouncing his baptismal 
chrism for circumcision and returning to assume his brother's rule. However, the 
author immediately juxtaposes his come-uppance. A neighbouring noble Dawit’ 
Mamikonean hastens to blot the stain from the family’s honour by decapitating 
him. The work then depicts the remaining brothers praying that they, in contrast, 
remain firm in faith. Their final speeches once more appeal to Christ to grant 
victories over their adversaries and protect the people from Arab rule, figuratively 
portrayed as ‘the blustery wind of the south’.* The significance of their self-sacrifice 
for the Arcrunid house is eloquently testified by their descendant Xacik-Gagik, 
who had himself crowned king of the southern region of Vaspurakan in 909 and 
set about adorning his capital of Att'amar with elaborate structures, including the 
palatine church of the Holy Cross, the iconography of which is completely devoted 
to the theme of kingship.® High on the south facade the two brothers appear in 
medallion in high relief, lending their aura to the sanctity of the site. 





* There is a reference to the Armenian being based on an earlier Greek account (Vahan 


Golt'nac'i, 57). 

3 South is the classic location of Armenia's main enemy in folklore and legend from 
episodes like Hayk and Bel and Ara and Samiram onward. 

36 See Jones, Between Byzantium and Islam: Royal Iconography and the Church of the Holy 
Cross at Aghtamar. 

Y See Mnatsakanian, Aghtamar, 21—2, 23, and Jones, Between Byzantium and Islam: Royal 
Iconography and the Church of the Holy Cross at Aghtamar, 126. 
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The period of the eleventh-fourteenth centuries heralds a new outpouring 
of translations initially from Greek and Syriac under the impetus of katholikos 
Grigor Vkayaser (Martyrophile) (d. 1105) who was responsible for enlarging 
the sanctoral of the Greek Menologion translated by Yovsep' of Constantinople 
in 991. This structure becomes the basis of the several later recensions of the 
Armenian Menologion (yaysmawurk’) in the thirteenth-fifteenth centuries.* 
Later, translations of western vitae were also effected from Latin.” 

During this period of the relative thriving of the Armenian noble houses, the 
monasteries under their patronage, and the newly established state in Cilicia, a 
greater sense of pride emerges celebrating the formation of a distinct religious 
tradition. One facet of this trend is the rhetorical treatment of illustrious figures 
of the past. Additionally, one observes an increasing tendency to ‘armenise’ 
in various ways the lives of saints of the universal Church, such as St Cyril of 
Jerusalem.” The earliest form of the vita, probably deriving from Greek, adduces 
shorter readings and a text evincing primitive features such as the awareness that 
at Cyril's time Jerusalem was still an episcopal see under Caesarea."! 

These the two later recensions expand on, labelling positive and negative 
figures with laudatory and pejorative epithets and phrases, and smoothing 
cryptic expressions by explanatory additions. 

Similarly, they incorporate data on the saint from other Armenian traditions, 
such as the well-known appearance of the cross, the institution of his feast on 
the second Sunday in Lent and his role in developing fasting discipline. Most 
interesting for our purpose, however, is the interpolation of material reinforcing 
the international standing of early Armenian hierarchs, as, for example, references 
to St Nerses Part'ew who is: 


OA 


anachronistically styled as ‘patriarch’ of Greater Armenia; 

2. correctly depicted as returning to his see with the other orthodox bishops 
under Theodosios I after imprisonment under the Arians; and 

3. the erroneous tradition (since Nerses died in 373) of his having participated 

in the Council of Constantinople in parallel to the well-established presence 

of his grandfather Aristakes at Nicaea. 


It should also be noted that the cult of St Sergios (Sargis) gained great popularity 
in medieval Armenia, which it has retained to the present day, deeply penetrating 


38 For Cilician translations, see Ter-Petrosian, Ancient Armenian Translations, 9-12, 


and, for recensions of the Menologion, Avdalbegyan, Yaysmawurk'' zolovacuneré ev nranc’ 
patmagrakan arzek’é, and Der Nersessian, ‘Le synaxaire arménien de Grégoire VII d’Anazarbe’. 
3° See Cowe, ‘The Armenians in the Era of the Crusades’, 424-7. 
? Cowe, ‘An Armenian Religious Miscellany Manuscript’. 
It was finally elevated to the rank of patriarchate at Chalcedon for its custody of the 
holy places. 
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the folklore not only of Armenians but also of the Kurds of the region. While the 
widespread Passio of Sergios and his colleague Bacchos is extant in Armenian, it 
is to another military saint by the same name of Sergios, accompanied by his son 
Martiros, that this devotion is directed (BHO 231, 1); they both met their death 
in Mesopotamia during the 360s under the Persian shah Shapur II (309-379). 
This Life seems to derive from St Nersés Snorhali, well known for his negotiations 
with the Emperor Manuel I on re-establishing Church union.“ Responding to the 
request of the scholar monk Grigor Tutéordi of the northern monastery of Hatpat 
in 1158, apparently under provocation from Georgians querying the saint's origins, 
Nerses receives an Armenian translation of the Passio from the Syrian monks of 
Mar Barsauma near Melitene, which he then subjects to stylistic correction and 
forwards to his correspondent.* 

The prominence of supernatural agency in the account suggests its distance 
from events, as it was customary to extend the range and intensity of the 
miraculous in later redactions. Indeed, all the central actions are prompted by 
divine providence. Sergios is an officer in the Roman army in Cappadocia under 
Constantius, however, on the accession of Julian the Apostate, he is vouchsafed a 
vision like Abraham, in which Christ alerts him, 'leave your country for a country 
I will show you'. As Julian is planning an eastern campaign, Sergios and his son 
leave for Armenia, where they are received with honour by King Tiran. Meanwhile, 
as news of Julian's persecution of the Christians in Antioch reaches Armenia, the 
two head for Shapur's court as God is drawing him to the place where he is to 
receive the martyr's crown. Similarly, Satan tempts him in his cell, as he awaits 
execution, but at his resistance, Jesus appears to him to comfort him. Such visions 
also play a key role in the narrative, culminating in the descent of an angel with a 
luminous crown in his hand immediately upon the saint's execution, as a heavenly 
light suffuses his body and a voice is audible from on high, which bring about the 
conversion of several of the Persian onlookers. 

Formal speeches also permeate the work, as Sergios defends his Christian faith 
against Julian's paganism and Shapur's Zoroastrianism, arguing traditionally for 
the superiority of the Christian deity as sole creator of the universe in contrast to 





? See Abeghian, Der armenische Volksglaube, and Harut'yunyan and K'alant'aryan, Surb 


Sargis: nstasrjani nyuter. 

? For the text, see Nersés Snorhali, Patmut'iwn varuc’ srboyn Sargsi zoravari (BHO 231, 2). 
At least two further St Sergios are known. His son’s name Martiros derives from the Greek 
term for martyr. Although attested in the Armenian onomasticon from the fifth century, its 
incidence grows disproportionately from the thirteenth century. 

^ See Zekiyan, ‘St Nersés Snorhali en dialogue avec les Grecs: Un prophéte de 
l’cecuménisme au XII" siècle’. 

^ See Nersés Snorhali, Patmut'iwn varuc’ srboyn Sargsi zoravari, 9. 

^ See the discussion and examples cited in Ter-Davt'yan, 'Vkayabanut'yun ev vark”, 


80-81. 
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the vanity of idolatry.” Meanwhile, during his confrontation with Shapur, Sergios 
not only refuses to offer incense, but actually spits at the monarch and smashes the 
12 cult images venerated at that shrine.* 

Prayer is another essential component punctuating every major development, 
as father and son face the uncertainties of the journey to Armenia, as they are 
summoned to account for their conduct to Shapur, in prison as Sergios seeks to be 
worthy of offering himself to God, etc. However, the most elaborate example occurs 
at the place of execution, in which the saint implores God to fulfil the petitions of 
all who call on his name as intercessor. The author then enumerates a long list of all 
the diverse conditions of men who might appeal for assistance in hardships, a clear 
indication both of the saint's efficacy and the active promotion of his cult. 

As with St Cyril, so later redactions of St Sergios’ Life also interpolate traditions 
identifying the saint more closely with Armenia. According to one of these, Mastoc’ 
transported the saint's relics to the environs of the Armenian town of Karbi. There in 
time the monastery of U3i was built over his miracle-working tomb, which witnessed 
an unprecedented expansion in the thirteenth-fourteenth centuries. According to 
another tradition, MaStoc’ removed one of the saint's fingers and sent it to Georgia, 
where it was set in a wooden cross and placed at the summit of Mt Gag. 

The same period (eleventh-fifteenth centuries) also experiences a burgeoning 
in the production of rhetorical vitae of contemporary saints, most of whom 
are upper ecclesiastics and vardapets or doctors of theology at the developing 
monastic academies. These display greater refinement of language and stylistic 
embellishment, more reminiscent of panegyric, evoking a deeper emotional appeal 
through poignant poetic expression, with frequent recourse to oppositions and 
allegorical treatment. Greater care is lavished on the introduction, while the tone 
becomes more paraenetic and didactic. Representative examples include the Lives 
of Nerses Lambronac'i, Archbishop of Tarsos (1153/1154-1198) (BHO 173, nos. 1 and 
3) and Katholikos Nersés Snorhali (1102-1173) (BHO 172-3, 1-3). Though the subjects 
acquire a certain abstraction over time, several maintain powerful individual traits, 
such as the latter, a very prolific author, depicted continually with book in hand, 
paper and ink always ready at his side.” 

Georg Skewrac'i, an influential commentator, copyist and poet of the second 
half of the thirteenth century, student of the conservative scholars Mxit'ar Skewrac'i 
and Vardan Arewelc'i, who in turn advanced the cause of the anti-Latin faction in 
the 1290s, is the recipient of two highly contrastive rhetorical Lives produced by 
pupils.? The first of these by Movses Erznkac'i marks the beginning of an extended 





47 See also the example of a royal letter from Shapur to Sergios, another common 


hagiographical feature. 


^ Tt appears the latter datum is anachronistic at this period, since reformed Sasanian 
PP P 


Zoroastrianism was aniconic and the magi themselves had undertaken a purge of the 
remnants of Parthian syncretism. 


a Ter-Davt'yan, ‘Vkayabanuťyun ev vark”, 76. 


9 For the motif of utilising pay for copying manuscripts to assist the poor, compare the 


Life of Grigor Xlat’ec’i (Ter-Davt'yan, "Vkayabanut'yun ev vark”, 79). 
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tradition of laments on the death of a vardapet in mixed media capable of elevated 
pathos and restrained emotional profundity. 

Movses' work comprises five such portions, opening with a succinct prose 
proemium in which he outlines his purpose in writing, highlighting the challenge 
such a project presents. This then develops into a eulogy in which a kaleidoscopic 
diversity of images passes before the reader in swift array. The next section 
subtitled ‘lament’ (ot) is composed in a popular octosyllabic metre, though in 
rhyming couplets rather than monorhyme or stanzaic rhyme more typical of 
Armenian versification of this period. This affords him a medium to convey the 
personal dimension of his loss and individual memories such as his practice of 
selling manuscripts he had penned to provide for the poor. Movses' admiration 
for his teacher’s poetic skill suggests he had studied verse composition under his 
tutelage in the monastery. The brief prose interlude is a conventional appeal to 
the cosmic elements to join in the lament and implore the teacher’s intercession 
in the heavenly places. The second verse portion in the same metre represents an 
exhortation to his fellow students to unite with him in mourning the passing of 
the man of God, seeking to merit his prayers and blessing. The brief prose coda 
then vouches for the authenticity of the account and sincerity of the sentiments 
expressed. 

It is striking that though Movsés continued Georg's style of churchmanship 
under Het’um II, Lewon III and OSin I, when their faction suffered a series of 
setbacks against which he writes in a number of other treatises, the strictures of the 
genre prevent him from broaching such controversial topics here.” It is precisely 
this aspect of Géorg’s activities that the second treatment sets out to address. 
Omitting details of the saint's death so painstakingly pinpointed by Movses on 
Wednesday, 11 January 1301, his fellow pupil exploits the second half of the Life to 
expatiate on the spiralling acerbity and violence accompanying the doctrinal and 
liturgical debate at the Synod of Sis of 1307, popular reactions to it over the next 
two years and retaliations by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities in 1310, ending 
in imprisonment, death and exile in Cyprus for the ringleaders. These and other 
details interspersed throughout the narrative render the work a valuable source for 
the period, corroborating the more limited evidence of scribal colophons.? In this 
way the hardships the saint endured accord him the title of confessor, if not martyr, 





9! See OHugean, Matenagrakan hetazótut'iwnner Movses vardapet Erznkac'u grakan aretcuaci 


Sur]. 

* This applies to socio-economic difficulties in 1293 in a severe famine resulting from 
Mamluk depredations, in which parents sold themselves and their children into slavery and 
were ready to eat donkey flesh and any other impure meat they could find. Similarly, details 
of the ringleaders of 1309-1310 being killed and strung up at various city gates are highly 
plausible. Charges of Chalcedonian and Latinising tendencies against Leo Ils chancellor 
Vahram Rabuni are intriguing, as they are not supported by his published works. However, 
the allegations that katholikos Kostandin Kesarac'i (1307-1322) owed his election to bribery 
find resonance in a missive addressed to the hierarch by Esayi Né'ec'i, abbot of Glajor, 
preserved in Erevan Matenadaran MS 9622, 734-53. 
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for the cause, the future course of which he is credited with having predicted during 
his final years. Unfortunately, lacunae in the primary manuscript of the Life have 
presumably robbed us of data concerning the author's identity and that of his 
illustrious patron. At the same time, it is perhaps possible that he has deliberately 
withheld this material out of concern for his safety, as he periodically comments on 
his apprehension about writing, though acknowledging that ‘love overcomes fear’. 

Parallel with the higher style rhetorical Life in this period emerged a more 
popularising sub-genre aiming at simplicity of language and structure and a quick- 
paced narrative of events, of which the author, as contemporary and often pupil, 
was indeed an eyewitness. Some motifs derived from folkloric romance and, in the 
absence of paraenesis, accounts of visions and miracles gained greater prominence, 
as exemplified by the Lives of the two scholar monks Yovhannés Sarkawag (d. 1129) 
and T'ovma Mecop'ec'i (1376/1379-1447). During the eleventh-twelfth centuries 
the scribal practice of colophon writing developed into a separate genre, providing 
another vehicle for hagiographical composition, even more focused and personal 
and affording vivid vignettes of the saint's life setting.” Some, in fact, were conceived 
as actual colophons to a copy of the saint’s complete works. Most were transmitted 
outside the parameters of the Menologion, as illustrated by Mkrtic’’s Life of Mxit'ar 
Sasnec'i and Matt'eos Julayec'i's Life of Grigor Tat'ewac'i, both important vardapets of 
the fourteenth-fifteenth centuries. This progression is broadly mirrored by Passions 
up to the sixteenth century. 

The incessant struggle between the Ottomans and Safavids to fix their border 
on the most advantageous terms brought instability to the historical Armenian 
lands in the early part of that century. Against that background Grigoris the young 
katholikos of Att'amar writes a verse martyrology for his mentor Grigor Vardapet 
on Astuacatur Xat'ayec'i, an 18-year-old youth living in Bitlis, who was subjected 
to slow torture for eight months over his refusal to apostasise until he died of his 
wounds in 1519. 

The work comprises two complementary sections, of which the first consists of 
a tal poem of four-line stanzas, offering a relatively unembellished account. While 
Grigoris is generally held to be the late medieval lyric poet with the most elevated 
style, employing a rich and complex symbolism, here he writes in the rather plain 
vernacular idiom of narrative colophons.* In keeping with the popular type of 
martyrology gaining currency during the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries, the piece 
is less rigid in its observance of the canons on structure and sequence. Thus the 





5 He was charged with purloining the effects of the see of Skewra after his uncle’s death, 


was not permitted to return to Greater Armenia and ultimately banned from preaching. 

* On the genre, see Sanjian, Colophons of Armenian Manuscripts. 

5 See Grigoris Alt'amarc'i XVI d., 121-9. This martyrology is not cited in BHO. The 
poet had already composed a verse martyrology of St Marinos three years earlier. For the 
situation of the Armenian community of Bitlis at this time, see Sinclair, "The Armenians and 
the Kurdish Emirs of Bitlis under the Kara Koyunlu'. 

5° Since the thirteenth century it was not uncommon for colophons to be composed in 
verse. For a study of the poet's style and allegorical imagery, see Cowe, 'Alt'amarc'i'. 
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tale begins directly, dispensing with the usual historical introduction, and largely 
avoids idealisation in favour of historical realism. Instead of aristocrats, the victims 
are frequently ordinary villagers, artisans and merchants, in this case a young 
Kalmyk purchased at a slave market by an Armenian merchant Mxit'ar. Whereas 
often the core conflict in this period relates to pillage by roving bands from Central 
Asia, here ironically it is the victim who hails from that region. He is put to death 
by the local Muslim authorities, who consider him a Turk and therefore a Muslim, 
however, it is likely that Astuacatur was originally a devotee of lamaist Buddhism.” 

The work is valuable historically for charting Armenian trade connections 
with India under the Moguls, where by mid-century they built their first church 
in Agra.” In this case, the Armenian merchant takes the silk-road via Atrpatakan 
and Khorasan to Samarkand, Bukhara and then on to the Indo-Chinese border. 
Returning via the Caspian to the North Caucasus, the youth is abducted and must 
be redeemed for an even higher sum. Similarly, the work emphasises the human 
rapport that develops between the two. Their relationship is not that of master and 
servant but father and son, the older man taking particular pleasure in the youth's 
acculturation, learning Armenian and reading the Bible in that idiom, leading him 
to be baptised and receive the appropriate name Astuacatur [God-given]. 

Although it is common in hagiographical treatments of this period to condense 
the account of the scenes of trial and torture, this work is noteworthy for its pithy 
exchanges. Arraigned before the emir, the youth boldly reformulates the Islamic 
creed to state that ‘Christ is God and I am His servant.” Then, like the Forty 
Martyrs of Sebasteia, he is stripped and cast on the frozen river during winter. 
Subsequently, the sequence is repeated as the youth is brought before the mullah, 
provocatively insisting that their teaching is 'vain and empty', before enduring 
torture, hunger and thirst and finally stoning for his adopted faith.® 

Composed of heptasyllabic four-line stanzas with monorhyme, the second 
poem, also presumably set to music, is a livelier piece purely celebratory in tone, 
with a profusion of natural images characteristic of the broader genre of panegyric, 





? In addition to earlier indirect links with Buddhism resulting in the three Armenian 


recensions of the life of Barlaam and Ioasaph, later merchant contacts proved a catalyst 
for striking portrayals of Christ according to the iconography of the Buddha in sixteenth- 
seventeenth century miniature painting of old and New Julfa, on which see Mathews and 
Wieck, Treasures in Heaven: Armenian Illuminated Manuscripts, 204-5, and Greenwood and 
Vardanyan, Hakob's Gospels: The Life and Work of an Armenian Artist of the Sixteenth Century. 

5$ Seth, Armenians in India, 2. Armenian knowledge of the east coast of India dates at 
least to Cilician times. To contextualise the martyrology within Armenian trading practices 
in the region, see Baiburtian, International Trade and the Armenian Merchants in the Seventeenth 
Century. 

xd Occasionally the author's professional theological interests obtrude, as in the 
merchant's musing that most of the expanse he traverses is in the thrall of krapastut'iwn 
[lit. idolatry] or the veneration of false deities in contrast to the Christian revelation of the 
Trinity and the dispensation of Christ's incarnation and Second Coming. Similarly, he has 
embellished the youth's confession of faith and one-nature Armenian Christology. 

9€ Often martyrologies of this period lack the conclusion with miracles and related vision. 
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here attuned to the theme of martyrdom. For his tortures, he is a rose inflamed by 
the thorns; he exudes the fragrance of the fig and lily as a sweet savour of sacrifice 
to God, his growing faith like flowers newly in bud now trampled by a hailstorm. 

Building on its paleo-Christian matrix, over the next millennium Armenian 
hagiography developed a distinctive profile in parallel with other traditions of 
indigenous theology and Christian culture. The genres of vita and Passio made an 
important contribution to the development of Armenian prose; whereas the former 
also played a significant role in the spiritual realm highlighting the monastery and 
upper clergy, the latter characterised more the socio-political sphere, incorporating 
a greater cross-section of the lay community. Moreover, Armenia’s geopolitical 
situation in part determined the diversity in the representation of the two genres, since 
although there are some 20 vitae of Armenian saints, there are over 200 martyrologies, 
stretching from the fifth century to that of Yovakim Samat'iac'i at Constantinople in 
1843.“ Similarly, even after the conclusion of the genres’ classic period, their influence 
is still felt on the treatment of such issues in the works of later historians, such as 
Arak’el DawriZec'i and Zak'aria K'anak'eic'i of the seventeenth century. 
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Hagiography in Coptic’ 


Arietta Papaconstantinou 


Coptic hagiography has suffered from a bad reputation ever since 1922 when 
Hippolyte Delehaye, in an otherwise outstanding article, spoke of ‘the artificial 
character of this wretched literature’, which in his eyes defies both history and 
common sense, and ‘bears witness to an inferior level of culture and a profound 
poverty of thought? Although nobody would use such terms today, the 
‘extravagance’ and ‘absurdity’ of the situations narrated have often been noted, and 
seem to have become for many the defining features of that literature.* However, 
this image is founded only on a specific group of rather late martyrologies, which 
can by no means stand as representative of all hagiography in Coptic. 
Hagiographical texts make up a substantial part of extant Coptic literature. With 
few exceptions, they were composed between the fourth and the eighth centuries, 
and are preserved in manuscripts dating between the ninth and the thirteenth 
centuries. Some are translations from the Greek, others were composed directly 
in Coptic. Many are lost in their original version and are only known through 
translations into Arabic or Ethiopic, several of which can be found respectively in the 
Copto-Arabic and the Ethiopic Synaxarion, often in abridged versions.* Inventories 
of libraries dating back to the eighth and ninth centuries also mention a number of 





! Coptic hagiography’ would have been slightly ambiguous, since ‘Coptic’ can refer 


both to the language and to a cultural entity which encompasses texts in other languages, 
especially Arabic (on this question, see Orlandi, ‘Letteratura copta’, 44-5 and the references 
there). This survey will present various issues raised by Coptic hagiographical texts from a 
historical rather than a literary point of view. It is not meant to be an exhaustive list of vitae 
and martyrologies, access to which can be gained through the references cited in section 
(c) of the Bibliography. Transcriptions of place names are from the Coptic form, but the 
Greek and Arabic equivalents are given, for it is often they that appear in dictionaries and 
encyclopaedias. 
? Delehaye, ‘Les martyrs d'Égypte’, 148. 

See, for instance, Reymond and Barns, Four Martyrdoms, 2. 

There are two editions of the Copto-Arabic Synaxarion, neither of which is entirely 
satisfactory: see the comments in Coquin, ‘Le synaxaire’; Coquin, ‘Synaxarion’; and Colin, 
‘Le synaxaire éthiopien’, 277-83. On the question of translations of the Ethiopic Synaxarion, 
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texts of which no trace is left today ? The loss of yet more texts can be inferred from 
the fact that inscriptions and papyri mention a number of saints about whose lives 
and deeds there must have existed at least a minimal narrative. Although many 
texts still remain to be edited, it is clear that what survives today is but a small part 
of the hagiography produced in Egypt during late antiquity and the early Middle 
Ages. The majority of the texts are written in the Sahidic (southern) dialect, which 
dominated literary production until after the Arab conquest. Eventually, however, 
the Bohairic dialect (from the North) survived longer, partly because of its use in 
the liturgy at a time when Coptic was no longer the everyday language, and several 
texts are extant in this dialect too. 

To some extent, the linguistic separation of hagiographical texts circulating 
within the same country is artificial. One could simply speak of 'Egyptian 
hagiography', including all the relevant texts in a single study. However, the 
linguistic question was not entirely neutral. The choice of writing in one or the 
other language within a bilingual society was a statement of cultural allegiance that 
must be taken into account — it is more the result of choice than of necessity. In this 
respect, translations function more as a form of appropriation than as a sign that 
the original language was no longer understood. Texts in Coptic were composed 
for two and a half centuries while Greek was commonly used all over the country; 
and when Christian authors of the tenth century began writing in Arabic, Coptic 
was still used and understood by members of their community. In this sense, it is 
legitimate to speak of hagiography in Coptic alone, with the implicit idea that the 
choice of that language was meaningful to those who made it.’ 

Most works in Coptic fall into the basic categories also found in Greek 
hagiography: vitae, acts of martyrs, 'epic' martyrologies, collections of miracles 
and homilies in honour of saints. This led Delehaye to the conclusion that 
Coptic hagiography was entirely dependent on the principles set out by Greek 
hagiographical schools, an idea embraced by subsequent scholars? However, 
although Greek rhetoric and narrative techniques evidently served as models for 
Coptic authors, who had been trained in schools with centuries of paideia tradition 
behind them, several scholars have also insisted on the indigenous elements of 
Coptic literature and its relation to local literary forms.? It has even been suggested 





see the classic article by Peeters, "Traductions et traducteurs', which does, however, display 
great contempt for both the Coptic language and its literature (see e.g. 243). 

5 See Coquin, ‘Le catalogue’, 230-37 and Papaconstantinou, Culte des saints, 381-2. 

A list of saints found only in documentary sources in Papaconstantinou, Culte des 
saints, 232 n. 8. 

7 Fora recent treatment of questions of language choice and the chronology of the use 
of Coptic, see Papaconstantinou, 'Dioscore et le bilinguisme’ and ‘“They shall Speak the 
Arabic Language”’. See also Bagnall, Egypt in Late Antiquity, 230-60 for the relative standing 
of Coptic and Greek. 

8 Delehaye, ‘Martyrs d’Egypte’, 149-54. See Orlandi, ‘Letteratura copta’, 91. 

° Baumeister, Martyr Invictus; Kossack, Die Legende im koptischen; Schenkel, Kultmythos; 
Reymond and Barns, Four Martyrdoms, 1-2. 
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that the Greek prose romance, often seen as a direct ancestor of hagiography, has 
Egyptian roots.” Though it has dominated research on Egyptian hagiography to 
this day, the search for origins and influence is an idle task, and one that need 
not concern us here. It is perhaps more useful to consider when and how those 
texts were written, and what their authors were trying to achieve — other than 
unsuccessfully imitating the Greeks. 

Although both are ultimately based on biography, Lives and martyrologies are in 
fact quite different in their content and scope. While the former aimed at edification 
or functioned as monastic foundation narratives, the latter were the supports of a 
cult and a shrine and were used liturgically. Miracle collections, of which none has 
been preserved in full in Coptic as an independent work, were typically companion 
volumes of martyrologies, and served the promotion of the martyrs’ shrines. This 
does not mean that miracles were absent from monastic hagiographies, but their 
role was rather to show the holy man’s proximity to God, and they were usually 
performed during his lifetime. As for homilies on saints (enkomia or ‘panegyrics’), 
they usually adopted one of the two styles. Most often they are a compendium of 
the Life or the Passion and the corresponding collection of miracles, interspersed 
with exhortations about orthodoxy and Christian morality. In what follows, Lives 
and martyrologies will be treated successively in two separate sections, which will 
attempt to insert them in their respective contexts of production. A third section 
will more specifically address the chronology of martyrologies, which remains a 
subject of debate.” 


Vitae 


As the opening chapters of this book demonstrate, some of the earliest Christian 
biographies were produced in Egypt. They are idealised biographies of characters 
deemed to be exceptional because of their detachment from the world. Several of 
these seem to have been translated into Coptic at a relatively early stage, and we 
still have today Coptic versions of the Life of Antony by Athanasios and the Life of 
Paul of Tamma, a fourth-century anchorite under whose name several fragmentary 
works survive. The tradition of the monastic vita encompassed the biographies 
both of solitary monks and of founders of monastic communities. In the latter 
case, composition in Coptic seems to have been practised from the very beginning, 
alongside Greek texts, but independently from them. Thus several Lives of the 
founding father of coenobitism, Pachomios, were composed directly in Coptic from 
the late fourth century onwards, and so were those of his immediate successors. 





10 Barns, ‘Egypt and the Greek Romance’. 


The only chronological reconstruction of Coptic literature has been suggested by 
Tito Orlandi, in several successive articles; the most complete is Orlandi, ‘Letteratura copta’; 
more specifically focused on hagiography are Orlandi, ‘Hagiography’ and ‘Cycle’; see the 
discussion in Papaconstantinou, Culte des saints, 31-4 and below, 328-31. 
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Shenoute, the famous fifth-century abbot of what has become known as the White 
Monastery, and acclaimed as the first great Coptic-language author, is also the 
subject of a biography traditionally attributed to his disciple Besa (BHO 1074-5, 
1077).? Another important founding father was apa Apollo ‘of Bawit', who in the 
fourth century set up a monastery south-west of Hermopolis; this was to become a 
huge monastic settlement in later times, and was still thriving in the ninth century. 
Although Apollo’s Life has not come down to us, its approximate contents can be 
retrieved from the later anonymous Life of his companion Phib.? 

Several monastic biographies are related in one way or another to controversies 
within the Church. Thus the fallout between Origenists and anthropomorphites in 
the fourth century was behind the fifth-century anti-Origenist Life of Aphu (BHO 77), 
recounting the career of an anchorite who became bishop of Pemdje (Oxyrhynchus/ 
al-Bahnasa) at the turn of the fourth century and who is said to have argued on the 
image of God with Theophilos of Alexandria." No other hagiographical work is 
directly related to the Origenist controversy, but once again, it is quite probable 
that several such texts did circulate in the fifth century. 

It is however the Chalcedonian controversy that left the most durable marks 
on Coptic literature as a whole, and hagiography is no exception. Monastic vitae of 
the late fifth and sixth centuries do not only promote the virtues of the monastic 
environment and way of life: they see monks and monasteries as the main loci of 
the ‘resistance’ to the decisions of the Council of Chalcedon. During that period 
a number of anti-Chalcedonian monastic vitae were produced, such as the Life of 
Abraham the Archimandrite (BHO 11) or the Life of Manasse (BHO 593). A group of 
texts referring to Dioskoros of Alexandria belong to this tendency, with a heavy 
insistence on the patriarch's monastic status: one Life of Dioskoros attributed to 
the deacon Theopistos is preserved in Coptic (see BHO 258), and another by the 
deacon Timotheos is known from the Arabic summary found in the Synaxarion.! 
Attributed to Dioskoros is also the famous Enkomion of Makarios of Tkow, held to 
have been composed in the late sixth century, but either using sources from the 
period following the Council of Chalcedon and of Dioskoros' exile, or actually 
written during that period itself.'° 

This was also the period of composition of an Ecclesiastical History in Coptic, 
which is organised around the figures of the successive bishops of Alexandria. It 
includes a series of patriarchal vitae, setting the tone for the later and more famous 
History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, which incorporated the initial Coptic work. An 





? Besa's authorship of the Life as we know it has been questioned: Emmel, Shenoute's 


Literary Corpus, I, 92 and n. 149-50. Much has been written on Shenoute: see Frandsen and 
Richter-Aerge, 'Shenoute: a Bibliography’, and Emmel, Shenoute's Literary Corpus, IL, 954-85. 
3 On the whole question see Orlandi, ‘Letteratura copta’, 71-2. 

On the terms of the controversy in this text, see Florovsky, “Theophilus of Alexandria 
and Apa Aphou of Pemdje', with critical bibliography on the edition, 275 n. 2. 

i Synaxarium Alexandrinum, ed. Forget, 88-9. 

On the sources, see Orlandi, ‘Letteratura copta’, 98-9, and for a literary interpretation 
of the text, Emmel, ‘Immer erst das Kleingedruckte lesen’. 
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official history of the anti-Chalcedonian see of Alexandria and the Church that was 
attached to it, this work presents as founders of what it considers as the ‘orthodox’ 
Church such important pre-Chalcedonian figures as Athanasios and Cyril.” 

Lives of Alexandrian bishops also circulated as independent texts, perhaps 
at a later date, as full-fledged developments of the shorter biographies of the 
Ecclesiastical History. This was especially true of symbolic figures of the Egyptian 
anti-Chalcedonian Church. Apart from the two Lives of Dioskoros mentioned 
above, we also know a late sixth-century Life of Athanasios, which depicts him 
as the founding figure of Egyptian orthodoxy: his fight against the Arianism of 
the emperors, his persecution and exile, are implicitly paralleled with those of 
Dioskoros. Athanasios’ uncompromising attitude is turned into an exemplum by 
the biographers of his post-Chalcedonian successors. In the late seventh century, 
the Life of Benjamin, who was patriarch at the time of the Arab conquest, followed 
along the same lines. Persecuted and driven to exile by the heretical Byzantine 
emperor, Benjamin is said to have found more understanding among the Muslim 
conquerors, who immediately recognised his holiness.'? Benjamin’s orthodoxy is 
authenticated through this recognition by an infidel, as it is also through the defeat 
of the Byzantines, which shows their doctrine had found disgrace in God's eyes." 
The Life of Isaac of Alexandria by Menas of Nikiou (BHO 539), set under Abd al- 
Aziz (685-705), but written after his death, paints an idyllic picture of the relations 
between the Muslim governor and the patriarch, that reposes on the latter’s 
charismatic personality and diplomatic skills. This is the last patriarchal biography 
that has come down to us in Coptic. 

Enkomia of bishops and monastic figures are relatively rare, especially in the 
early period. This is partly due to the fact that enkomia were written to be read during 
the feasts of the saints they praised, and that, until the late sixth century, hardly 
any monks or bishops were at the centre of a liturgical cult.? Among the earliest 
are an Enkomion of Apollo, a mid-sixth-century archimandrite of the monastery of 
Apa Isaac, by Stephen, Bishop of Hnes (Heracleopolis/Ihnas), and the Enkomion of 
Makarios of Tkow mentioned above, both with a strong anti-Chalcedonian flavour. A 
Panegyric on Saint Antony by John, Bishop of Shmun (Hermopolis/al-Ashmüneyn) 
at the turn of the century, explicitly mentions the saint’s feast at a shrine outside the 
city. John’s is a highly rhetorical work, which contains praise for Antony’s country 
as well as for his ascetic behaviour and spiritual elevation. As a founding figure of 
Egyptian monasticism, Antony is thus appropriated by yet another member of the 
anti-Chalcedonian hierarchy so as to lend authority to his vision of the holiness of 
Egypt and its Church. 


7 On the early history of the see, and later Patriarchate, of Alexandria, see Davis, The 


Early Coptic Papacy. 

18 On Benjamin, see Müller, ‘Benjamin I’. 
On this classic theme of military victory translating God’s satisfaction and vice versa, 
especially in the context of the Arab conquests, see Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 524-6. 

? Papaconstantinou, ‘The Cult of Saints’. 
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An important anchorite, and one whose cult was among the earliest to appear,”! 
is Onophrios, on whom, apart from a Life (BHO 818), we have an Enkomion by 
Pisenthios, the famous bishop of Keft (d. 631/632), containing a summary of 
Onophrios’ life and exhortations on Christian behaviour. Pisenthios himself is the 
subject of two Lives in Coptic, one in Sahidic by John the Presbyter and one in 
Bohairic by Moses of Keft (Koptos/Qift); another account exists in Arabic.” The 
dates of these texts are not easy to define, but they can hardly have been written 
before the middle of the seventh century. Another late monastic biography is the 
Life of Samuel of Kalamun, a monk of the monastery of that name in the Fayyum who 
probably died just before the Arab conquest. The Life as it has come down to us 
claims to have been written four generations later, which would put its redaction in 
the 760s. The absence of any reference to the conquest, however, and the insistence 
on the persecution of the Monophysites by the governor Kyros (d. 642), who seems 
to be still alive as the author is writing, are signs that it was originally composed 
between the death of Samuel and that of Kyros and was later reworked.? As we 
know it today, the Sahidic Life of Samuel contains passages that display a style very 
close to eighth-century martyrologies (see below), in particular scenes of torture 
embedded in the narrative that are presumably later additions to the original 
account. The frame story that puts the Life four generations after Samuel's death 
gives a very plausible date for this reworking. 

The last monastic biography extant in Coptic is the Life of John Khamé, a ninth- 
century monk who founded a monastery in the Wadi ‘n Natrün. It is modelled on 
early monastic Lives, insisting on the holiness and asceticism of its protagonist and 
eschewing all but a couple of contextual references. The date of its composition 
is difficult to establish, but should be set somewhere between the second half of 
the tenth century and the first half of the thirteenth.” It was at the beginning of 
that period that Coptic quite swiftly gave way to Arabic as a literary language, 
apparently not without some resistance,” of which this work may be an example. 


Martyrologies 


The writing of martyrologies was admittedly a much more productive activity 
among Coptic authors than that of straightforward sacred biography. Its origins 
are traditionally seen to lie in the official transcripts of the real martyrs' trials, 





2! Papaconstantinou, Culte des saints, 161-2. 


Cf. Abdel Sayed, Untersuchungen zu den Texten über Pesyntheus, Bischof von Koptos 
(569—632). 

? Here follow Butler, The Arab Conquest, 185 and n. 2, and Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 286 
n. 86, against the editor’s early ninth-century dating. 

2 Evelyn-White, ‘John Khamé', 305 n. 1; the only surviving manuscript bears the date 


1255. 
25 
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See Papaconstantinou, ^They Shall Speak the Arabic Language'. 
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which were narrated without any additions to form what has been called the Acts 
of the martyrs. With time, details were inserted into those accounts, including 
information on the life of the martyr and miracles performed during his trial. 
This led to what Delehaye called the ‘epic passions’, no doubt the largest category 
among martyrologies in general.” 

Acts in their original form have rarely come down to us. Only two are known 
in Coptic, recounting the martyrdom of Kolluthos in May 304, and that of the 
martyr Stephanos in early December 305, although these have already undergone 
translation from Greek. The second redaction of the Martyrdom of Kolluthos is a good 
example of the way ‘Acts’ were turned into ‘epic passions’ through the insertion of 
miracles, the description of tortures and the length and insolence of the martyr's 
answers to the persecutor." This phenomenon was slow and gradual, but probably 
came to maturity with the flowering of the cult of saints from the mid-fifth century 
onwards. Many of the texts in this early period were initially composed in Greek 
and later translated, often with a certain degree of poetic freedom.” Some of these 
may be the result of multiple rewriting imposed on the original 'official' Acts; most, 
however, were certainly literary inventions made up to justify the discovery of 
martyrs' relics over a century after their supposed death, and the establishment of 
new shrines in their name.? One first group of texts, described by Tito Orlandi as 
‘classical epic passions’, includes the Martyrdoms - or fragments thereof — both of 
local martyrs like Papnuthios (BHO 840), Epimachos of Pelusium, Kyros and John, 
Djoore (BHO 326, 327), Herai of Tamma and Dius (BHO 262), and of foreign ones 
such as Pantoleon (BHO 837), Merkourios of Caesarea, James the Persian (BHO 
396-397), Leontios of Tripoli, Philotheos of Antioch and Eustathios of Antioch. 
Most of these texts are also extant in other languages and are usually considered to 
be translations from Greek originals. 

From this relatively early stage, the tendency to link martyrologies to one 
another by bringing up the same characters and elements of stories appears as a very 
typical feature of the Egyptian martyrological production. This has been described 
as ‘the creation of cycles’, and several such ‘cycles’ have been identified. Among 
the earliest are a group of texts relating to the emperor Julian,? and another built 
around the figure of the persecutor Arianos, whose conversion and martyrdom it 
describes.” A later group of texts is made up of independent martyrologies whose 





26 See Delehaye, Les passions, 171—226. 


The process is well described in Aigrain, L'hagiographie, 140—55. 

?5 Delehaye, ‘Martyrs d’Egypte’, 149-54. 

? This practice is explicitly described — and criticised — by Shenoute (see Lefort, ‘La 
chasse aux reliques’), and was common in all parts of the Empire; see, for instance, Dassmann, 
‘Ambrosius und die Martyrer’. 

9? See Orlandi, ‘La leggenda di san Mercurio’; other texts include the Passio of Judas 
Kyriacos (BHO 234) and that of Eusignios: Coquin and Lucchesi, ‘Une version copte de la 
Passion de saint Eusignios’. 

9 These are the martyrdoms of Apollonios and Philemon (BHO 80 and 973), of Asclas 
(BHO 111) and of Arianos himself (BHO 110). 
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only link is the claim to have been written by the ‘scribe’ Julius of Kbehs (Aqfahs), 
who collected the bodies of the martyrs to offer them proper treatment, and was 
eventually martyred himself. 

In all the above cycles, the texts are bound together by their relation to one or 
two central characters. The last and most famous hagiographical cycle, however, 
goes well beyond this elementary level. Known as the ‘Basilides cycle’, it connects 
most of the characters mentioned in the different martyrologies, including the 
protagonists, through ties of kinship and friendship.” Basilides was a member 
of an important Antiochene family, which counted such figures as Anatolios the 
Persian (BHO, p. 12), Eusebios (BHO 292), Makarios (BHO 578), Justus, Theodore 
the Oriental (BHO 1174), Apater and Herai (BHO 73), Claudius (BHO 195) and 
Victor, who all ended their lives as martyrs under Diocletian. Put together, their 
Passions thus form a kind of saga of the persecution of Basilides’ friends and 
relatives, all initially close to Diocletian’s court at Antioch, and later exiled to Egypt 
to be executed. Perhaps the most surprising legend to be found within that cycle is 
the one concerning Diocletian himself. He is said to have been born to a Christian 
family of the Nile Valley under the initial name Agrippidas; after some years spent 
as a shepherd in Egypt, he became a soldier and married into Basilides’ family. 
When he became emperor, members of his new kin-group formed his état-major 
during the Persian wars. After being vexed on some matter by the patriarch of 
Antioch, Diocletian rejected the Christian faith and started a large-scale persecution 
against its practitioners.? His generals and kinsmen did not follow him, and 
consequently, none of them was spared: they were all exiled to Egypt where they 
suffered martyrdom. 

As far as content and structure are concerned, the characteristics of Coptic 
martyrologies have most famously been described by Delehaye, whose systematic 
classification of literary motifs survives the irony with which he treated ‘cette misérable 
littérature’ .** More than other hagiographies, these are made up of a repetitive blend 
of a few core ingredients that hardly vary from text to text. Delehaye laments the 
lack of ‘personality’ of the martyrs, and the all too extravagant use of stock images 
and motifs. Incredible tortures are piled up on the same individual, who always 
gets away through divine intervention, until God finally decides to bestow on him 
the crown of martyrdom and lets him die — usually after giving him a speech of 
variable length on his future life and the success of his shrine and cult. Delehaye 
also identified and described the various cycles, and noted that they sometimes 
overlap: thus the Passion of Makarios of Antioch belongs to the Basilides cycle, but 
also claims to have been written by Julius of Kbehs. Delehaye’s conclusion was 
that all these martyrologies were translated from Greek — probably Alexandrian — 





? Descriptions of the cycles are given in Galtier, ‘Contribution’; Orlandi, ‘Hagiography’, 


1195-6; Delehaye, ‘Martyrs d’Egypte’, 136-48; for the early period only, Orlandi, "Letteratura 
copta', 111-13. 
933 For an interpretation of the Diocletian legend, see Papaconstantinou, ‘Historiography, 
Hagiography’; overviews in Schwartz, ‘Dioclétien’ and Van Den Berg-Ontswedder, ‘Diocletian’. 
% ‘Les martyrs d'Égypte’, 138-48. 
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originals, since they ‘made intensive use of the epic writing procedures’, which he 
defined as a Greek phenomenon.” 

Building on the foundations set by the famous Bollandist, Theofried Baumeister 
devoted a full monograph to Coptic martyrologies in the early 1970s.*° However, 
after a thorough analysis of the texts, he reached very different conclusions. 
Although they may follow ‘Greek’ compositional models, Coptic martyrologies 
are, in his eyes, essentially Egyptian in their conceptions and choice of literary 
motifs. Baumeister focused on what he calls the ‘Wiederherstellungsmotif, namely 
the descriptions of the piecing together of the tortured martyr by an archangel 
before a new set of tortures can be heaped on him. In some cases, it even comes 
to one or more resurrections. To this ‘theme of the enduring life’, Baumeister 
found Egyptian antecedents, and he related it to local conceptions concerning the 
necessary integrity of the dead body. To describe the group of martyrologies that 
include this motif, he coined the expression 'koptischer Konsens’, which has now 
gained wide acceptance. 


The Dating of the Cycles 


There has been until now little agreement among scholars concerning the date of 
the martyrological cycles. Although he did not suggest any chronology for the 
texts he studied, Delehaye evidently believed them to date sometime between the 
fifth century and the seventh, i.e. between the rise of ‘epic passions’ and the Arab 
conquest. Baumeister also gave a global date for the texts of the koptischer Konsens 
ranging from the first half of the fifth century to around 600, a period which saw 
the flowering of the cult of saints." This was in line with his definition of the texts 
as 'Kultütiologien', written to justify the existence of a cult. 

However, neither Delehaye nor Baumeister were really interested in dating the 
cycles. The first real attempt at a chronology of Coptic hagiography came from Tito 
Orlandi, who in several successive articles refined his argument and suggested a 
general pattern of literary development, on which the present chapter has heavily 
relied. According to this pattern, at first almost all works were translated from 
Greek, although gradually, from the mid-fifth century onwards, composition 
directly in Coptic started including hagiographical works, partly under the 
influence of Shenoute's writings and partly as a consequence of the Chalcedonian 
controversy. In the late sixth century, Orlandi identifies a wave of Coptic-language 
authors, mainly bishops in the network of patriarch Damianos (569-605), such as 
John of Shmun, John of Paralos or Constantine of Siut, who produced enkomia both 
of martyrs and of monastic saints. He sees the initial formation of the cycles, and 





? ‘Les martyrs d'Égypte', 152. 


Baumeister, Martyr Invictus. 
Baumeister, Martyr Invictus, 72-3. 
See the references given above, n. 11. 
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more generally of the ‘koptischer Konsens’, as parallel to this surge of writing in 
Coptic, which became the norm from the seventh century onwards. According to 
Orlandi, the Basilides cycle evolved from what he calls ‘the ancient Antiochene 
cycle’, which appears to be established at the end of the sixth century, in such 
texts as the two panegyrics of Claudius of Antioch by Constantine, Bishop of Siut 
(Lykopolis/Asyut). Orlandi attributes to this early stage the Passions of Claudius, of 
Victor of Antioch, of Kosmas and Damianos, of Epima, as well as the late redaction 
of the Passion of Psote. Basilides is among the people mentioned in these texts, but 
without the prominence he has in the cycle that bears his name. That last phase of 
the ‘Antioch legend’, together with the cycle of Julius of Kbehs and with what he 
describes as the ‘cycle of the Theodores',? Orlandi would date to the first century 
after the Arab conquest. 

The principal reason given for this dating is stylistic. The martyrologies of 
the cycles have a strong resemblance to another category of texts, the homiletic 
cycles. These are groups of homilies, sometimes but not always enkomia of saints, 
attributed to the same author, usually a patristic figure, real or fictitious. Although 
these attributions are generally false, they have served to define a number of cycles, 
such as the ‘cycle of Athanasios’ or that ‘of John Chrysostom’. Orlandi explains 
this production of pseudepigrapha by the ‘cultural circumstances’ that made them 
necessary, namely a prohibition of the writing of new texts after the Arab conquest 
that he thinks might have existed alongside the more well-known prohibition of the 
erection of new churches.” Attribution to patristic authors was, in his opinion, a way 
of making these texts acceptable to the new authorities. Thus the homiletic cycles 
should be dated to the first century after the conquest, and the hagiographical ones 
with them. At the other end, Orlandi rightly sees the ninth century as a terminus 
ante quem for the composition of these texts, because in manuscripts of that time, 
the various martyrologies were re-ordered so as to follow the liturgical calendar, 
and were no longer grouped together according to content. 

Though extremely useful, and certainly right in its main lines, Orlandi’s 
remains an ideal model and does not go without some difficulties. First the internal 
succession of the texts: the proposed scheme takes for granted that the development 
of the cycles towards greater integration was entirely linear, from simpler to more 
complex, and that the more elements of that integration one finds in a text, the later 
it comes chronologically. The tendency of legendary biographies to grow more 
and more ‘baroque’ with time is of course a common feature,” but this does not 
exclude the coexistence, during the same period, of various levels of complexity 
within the same group of texts, or of the production of works in different styles. In 





99 This comprises a series of texts on Theodore Stratelates and Theodore the Oriental: 


BHO 1166-7, 1169 (Strat.), 1174 (Or.), 1175 (a common enkomion edited by Winstedt). 

? Orlandi, Omelie copte, 15-16. 

^ This is a general tendency of martyrologies in all languages, but also touches other 
types of heroic narratives; telling examples are the development of biographies of the 
prophet Muhammad, or the growing extravagance of such modern ‘cycles’ as the James 
Bond film series. 
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particular, some translations from Greek may have been made at a much later date 
than Orlandi allows for. 

The way Orlandi relates the dating of the hagiographical and homiletic cycles to 
the historical context also requires some qualification. First of all, nothing supports 
the idea of a prohibition for Christians to write new texts, not even the parallel with 
churches and monasteries: there are indeed a couple of clauses to this effect about 
places of worship in the ‘Ordinances of ‘Umar’, but they do not seem to have been 
enforced with much energy.” Many texts were produced after the Arab conquest 
by Christian authors who signed them without hesitation.“ The pseudepigrapha 
should certainly be explained otherwise, perhaps simply as a way of lending 
greater prestige and legitimacy to the homilies, for reasons that are outside the 
scope of this survey. A second problem is that of the relation between homiletic 
and martyrological cycles. Although the stylistic argument carries some strength, 
it is also weakened by the nature of the transmission of such texts. They are all 
known from later manuscripts of the ninth, tenth or eleventh century, produced by 
scribes who were not copying their texts in the way we understand this term today. 
They and their predecessors reworked them and adapted them continuously to 
the changing situation, so that, in a way, composition and transmission became 
tangled up, and the fact that authorship was unclear only made this easier.“ Thus, 
what we have today is the result of a long process of redaction which has produced 
groups of texts that seem homogeneous in content and style. Precisely when this 
homogeneity was created, though, will remain uncertain, and can date back to the 
original redactions or to any given time during the transmission process, but can 
also be a gradual achievement. 

The date for the initial redaction of the pseudepigraphic cycles — assuming 
they are all of the same date — is far from established, although a strong case has 
been made in favour of an early eighth-century date for one of the texts. The 
martyrological cycles lend themselves much less to contextual dating, which may 
explain the extremely varied dates that have been suggested until now. There are 
however good reasons to date them no earlier than the eighth century too, perhaps 
even no earlier than the second quarter of that century. Manuscripts containing 
martyrologies are extremely rare before the seventh century, and only after 700 do 





? On the ‘Ordinances of ‘Umar’, see Noth, ‘Problems of Differentiation’, 104, 108-9, 
and on the continuing activity of church construction or repair in Palestine, see Schick, The 
Christian Communities, 119-23. 

5 So John III, Panegyric of Saint Menas, Menas of Nikiou, Panegyric on the martyr 
Macrobius of Pshati, Isaac the Presbyter, Life of Samuel of Kalamun among many others. 

“On this question, see the discussion in Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 34-40. 

Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 282-5, on a text of the Athanasian cycle which contains an 
apocalypse; see, however, Décobert, ‘Sur l'arabisation', 294-5 and n. 45 (not cited by 
Hoyland), who on different grounds would date the text no earlier than the middle of the 
eighth c. Hoyland’s arguments seem decisive here, and on closer examination, several points 
made by Décobert could actually fit this earlier date. 
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they actually become prominent in monasticor church libraries.” A pseudepigraphic 
text titled Enkomion of Victor and attributed to Celestinus of Rome, which includes 
a collection of miracles and is closely related to the Martyrdom of Victor, contains 
a miracle relating the donation of a child to the saint’s shrine that bears a striking 
resemblance to the narrative parts of a series of 26 deeds on papyrus registering 
the donation of children to a monastery of the Theban area. These documents are 
dated between 730 and 785, and clearly belong to the same period and cultural 
milieu as the Enkomion.” One may also adduce the considerable development of 
the genealogical motif in the Basilides cycle, which has no precedent in Coptic 
literature, and cannot but remind one of the fashion for such constructions among 
the Arabs from the early Abbasid period onwards. 

That there should be a flowering of martyrological literature at that time is not 
at all surprising.? The attempts by ‘Umar II (717-720) and especially the Abbasids 
to tax non-Muslims more heavily than Muslims and to levy taxes individually 
rather than collectively through mediating bodies such as monasteries or village 
councils seem to have been instrumental in promoting conversions to Islam, and it 
is around this time that the first mentions of large-scale apostasy appear in Christian 
sources. Under Abbasid rule, in the second half of the eighth century, stories about 
neo-martyrs became common in Syria and Palestine.” In Egypt, the number of 
accounts concerning neo-martyrs in general is strikingly small, and only one seems 
to go back to the early period.” Instead, there was during the same period a rise 
of martyrological writing in which one is inclined to see a form of heroic narrative 
designed to serve as a model of behaviour for Christians tempted by apostasy, as a 
way of ‘holding one's troops’ through the glorification of previous exempla.” 

Although they have been the subject of much irony, the themes developed in 
the martyrologies show considerable coherence and contribute in various ways to 
the redefinition of the Coptic Church under Arab rule, by rewriting the history 
of its origins and defining a new foundation myth for the community. This they 
achieve through the appropriation of the persecutions and the epos of the martyrs 





^ See Clarysse, ‘Coptic Martyr Cult’, 394-5. 

"7 On the Theban documents and their relation to hagiography, see Papaconstantinou, 
‘gia oikovopta’. 

^5 For what follows, see Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 336-47, and the references there. 

? At the time of the patriarch Michael (743-767), 24,000 Christians are said to deny 
their faith: Copto-Arabic Synaxarium, 16 Barmahat, Basset (1922), 233; references on early neo- 
martyrs in Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 346. 

9 All these accounts are in Arabic, except one, the thirteenth-century Martyrdom of John 
of Phanijoit (BHO 519) which survives in Coptic. John, however, is not executed as a result of 
pressure to convert, but because after converting to Islam, he forsook it and reverted to the 
Christian faith, an act normally punished by the death penalty (see Hoyland, Seeing Islam, 344). 

95! Orlandi suggested an ‘allegorical’ reading of the martyrologies, where behind 
Diocletian and the Romans one should recognise the first Abbasid caliphs and the Arabs. 
However, he only sees the texts as covert protestations against the Muslims from authors 
who did not dare express themselves openly, which may seem slightly exaggerated. 
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and their translation into a local Egyptian idiom, where all the important characters 
and events are naturalised.” In this respect, the interconnectedness of the cycles 
can be seen as a way of creating a common historical account without actually 
producing a unique narrative, but linking together a number of independent ones. 
Although it started after the Council of Chalcedon, with the production of Lives 
of anti-Chalcedonian monks and the slow rise of Coptic-language composition, 
this process of redefinition of the Coptic Church found a new impetus and took 
a different direction in the century and a half that followed the Arab conquest, an 
event which provided an unexpected solution to the power struggle that for two 
centuries had opposed the imperial Church to what was being slowly constructed 
as the ‘local’ Church. 


NB: For comments on early drafts of this chapter the author is indebted to Anne 
Boud'hors, Béatrice Caseau, Muriel Debié, Stephanos Efthymiadis, and above all, 
Stephen Emmel, whose careful reading and learned suggestions greatly improved 
this text; her thanks also go to Jason Zaborowski for providing unpublished material. 
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Arabic Hagiography 


Mark N. Swanson 


Middle Eastern Christians have been producing hagiographical texts in the Arabic 
language since the second half of the eighth century,' and continue to do so in our 
own days. This statement already points to the necessary limitations of the present 
chapter. In the first place, it will deal with Arabic Christian literature (even though, 
of course, the Islamic tradition has its own hagiographical tradition in Arabic, as 
well as in other Islamicate languages). In the second place, the focus here must 
be on the older hagiographical literature (eighth-fifteenth centuries), although at 
appropriate points the continuing liveliness of the Arabic-language hagiographical 
enterprise will be noted. Even within these limits, it will not be possible to offer a 
complete bibliographical survey; that would require an entire book. 

The corpus of Arabic Christian hagiographical texts is a complex one, a mix of 
translations and original compositions produced by several different communities 
over a period of many centuries. The translations have different linguistic and 
confessional backgrounds, may exist in a variety of recensions made more or less 
carefully, and have often been revised, reworked or condensed. As is generally the 
case for hagiographical study, researchers face a variety of difficulties. The great 
majority of Arabic hagiographical texts have never been edited, at least not in a 
scientifically satisfactory way, and the editions that do exist are sometimes difficult 
to access. Many important collections of Arabic Christian manuscripts have not been 
catalogued, and most of the catalogues that do exist are insufficiently detailed to 
allow for the precise identification of a particular text. The survey of hagiographical 
texts in Georg Graf’s Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur is sketchy and 
now 60 years old? the Bibliotheca Hagiographica Orientalis, with respect to Arabic 
texts, is sketchier and older still. All the same, an impressive amount of work has 
been done over the years by dedicated specialists and their students, in addition to 
which one must note that contemporary Arabic-speaking Christian communities, 
the Copts in particular, have produced a significant library of books and pamphlets 
about their saints, including some that offer transcriptions or paraphrases of texts 
found in generally unknown or restricted-access manuscripts in monastery and 





1 All dates shall be given in the Common Era unless otherwise marked. 


? Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, I, 487—555. 
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church collections. One of the many virtues of Wadi Abuliff's 235 articles about 
Coptic saints in the now indispensable Enciclopedia dei santi: Le chiese orientali is his 
use of such studies and inclusion of them in his bibliographies. Anyone interested 
in Melkite hagiography can benefit from Tuma Bitar's al-Qiddisiin al-mansiyyün ft 
I-turath al-Antakt [Forgotten Saints in the Antiochian Heritage]. All this reminds us 
that, in dealing with Arabic hagiography, we are not dealing with dusty relics of 
a distant past; rather, we are dealing with living traditions important to Christian 
believers today. 


A Literature of Translation 


Arabic as a ‘Catchment Field’ 


The Arabic hagiographical corpus is, in the first place, a literature of translation. 
Within a century and a half of the rapid Arab conquest of the Eastern Byzantine 
provinces and the Sasanian Persian Empire (in the 630s and 640s), Christian 
communities that found themselves within the ‘new world order’ of the Dar al-Islam 
were adopting the Arabic language. The process of Arabisation was complex and 
varied greatly, in terms of completeness and rapidity, from place to place and from 
community to community. Among the Arabic-speaking Chalcedonian or ‘Melkite’ 
Christians of Palestine and Syria, for example, we know that the Martyrdom of the 
Forty Fathers of Mt Sinai by Ammonios the Monk (BHG 1300) was translated into 
Arabic already in 772;* Arabic quickly became and remained an important language 
for the hagiographical enterprise of this community.’ The Copts of Egypt resisted 
Arabisation longer than the Palestinian Melkites, but underwent a period of rapid 
language shift between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries the compilation 
of Coptic sources and their translation into Arabic (begun in 1088) that became 
known as The History of the Patriarchs, with its many hagiographical features, is 


3. See Swanson, ‘Recent Developments in Copto-Arabic Studies, 1996-2000’, I, 241-2 (for 
comments on ‘inexpensive texts from Egypt’) and 261-3 (for hagiographical bibliography). 

^ On translation from Greek into Arabic in the monasteries of Palestine, see Griffith, 
‘Greek into Arabic: Life and Letters in the Monasteries of Palestine in the Ninth Century; 
the Example of the Summa Theologiae Arabica’. On the Arabic translation of the martyrdom 
of the monks of Mt Sinai, see Griffith, ‘The Arabic Account of Abd al-Masih an-Nagrani al- 
Ghassani”, 331-74, here 337-42. 

5 See, for example, Griffith, ‘Anthony David of Baghdad, Scribe and Monk of Mar 
Sabas: Arabic in the Monasteries of Palestine’. 

€ Rubenson, ‘Translating the Tradition: Some Remarks on the Arabization of the 
Patristic Heritage in Egypt’; Swanson, ‘Recent Developments in Copto-Arabic Studies 
(1996-2000)’; Swanson, The Coptic Papacy in Islamic Egypt, ch. 5. 
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one of the landmarks at the beginning of that shift.” While the thirteenth century 
is sometimes called a ‘renaissance’ or ‘golden age’ of Coptic Orthodox literature 
(including hagiography as well as every other kind of churchly writing)? this 
revival took place almost entirely in Arabic; the Coptic language, to all effects and 
purposes, had died as a living literary language.’ To the north and east, by contrast, 
Syriac did not suffer the same fate as Coptic. Bilingualism was common among 
Syriac-speaking Christians, and Syriac retained pride of place as the ecclesiastical 
language of both East and West Syrian communities. However, Arabic translations, 
often written in Syriac script (garshüni or karshünt), were regularly made for the 
edification of Arabic-speaking believers, although many of these translations, 
including hagiographical texts, fall outside the temporal limits of the present 
chapter." Indeed, some very important collections of Arabic texts were made 
only in relatively recent times. The precious manuscript Jerusalem, St Mark 249, for 
example, is a set of 125 hagiographical texts in 'the garshüni language' made by the 
West Syrian monk Bisharah in 1732-1733 from a twelfth-thirteenth century Syriac 
original from the Za'faran Monastery," possibly for use among the largely Arabic- 
speaking community in his hometown of Aleppo.” For the East Syrian tradition, 
we may point to the two-volume collection of martyrdoms by Chaldean Catholic 
archbishop Addai Scher (d. 1915), which he had translated into Arabic from Syriac. 
It was published in Mosul in 1900 and 1906." 

In summary, the Arabic language came to be something of a ‘catchment field’ for 
the principal literatures of the Christian East, as texts in Greek, Syriac and Coptic 
came to be translated into Arabic. The resulting Arabic Christian literature, in turn, 





7 den Heijer, Mawhüb ibn Mansür ibn Mufarrià et l'historigraphie copto-arabe: Étude sur la 


composition de l'Histoire des Patriarches d' Alexandrie. On the hagiographical features of this 
collection for the post-conquest patriarchs, see Swanson, The Coptic Papacy in Islamic Egypt. 

8 See, for example, Sidarus, ‘The Copto-Arabic Renaissance in the Middle Ages: 
Characteristics and Socio-Political Context'. 

? See MacCoull, ‘Three Cultures under Arab Rule: The Fate of Coptic’, and ‘The Strange 
Death of Coptic Culture'. 

10 E.g., Sauget, ‘Une collection hagiographique arabe peu connue: le manuscrit Vatican 
arabe 1225', who points out that this collection of the fifteenth-sixteenth c. was made for 
public preaching. For another garshüni collection of about the same period, see Sauget, 
Reconstitution d'un manuscrit double originaire du Tür Abdin et actuellement dépécé: Sbath 125 + 
Mingana syriaque 88. 

! The manuscript is now preserved as Damascus, Syrian Orthodox Patriarchate 12/17 and 
12/18. The Arabic (garshuni) manuscript is described in Graf, ‘Die literarischen Handschriften 
des jakobitischen Markusklosters in Jerusalem. IV. Hagiographische Literatur'; while the 
Syriac original is described in Yühanna Dolabani et al., ‘Catalogue des manuscrits de la 
Bibliotheque du Patriarcat Syrien Orthodox à Homs (auj. à Damas)’, 608-14; note that this 
section is part of a study of four particularly important manuscripts by S. Brock. 

17 Palmer, ‘The Garshüni Version of the Life of Theodotos of Amida’, 255. 

13 Scher, Kitab sirat ashhar shuhada’ al-mashrig al-qiddisin. See Fiey, ‘L'apport de Mgr 
Addai Scher (+1915) à l'hagiographie orientale’. 
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served as an important source for the development of Georgian and particularly 
Ethiopic Christian literatures. 


Sequences of Translation 


The last paragraph enables some useful generalisations concerning the place of 
Arabic in the hagiographical literatures of the Middle East. For the most part, 
the ‘arrows’ in the linguistic flow chart point in one direction. Syriac — Arabic 
is the general rule for the hagiographical literatures of both the East Syrian and 
West Syrian communities. As for the Arabic-speaking Chalcedonian community 
(the ‘Melkites’), manuscript collections (with pride of place given to the library 
of the Monastery of St Catherine at Mt Sinai) preserve scores of examples of 
hagiographical texts translated directly from Greek into Arabic,? but also from 
Syriac into Arabic: good examples of the latter sequence are given in Sauget's 
study of the tenth-century parchment manuscript Sinai, Monastery of St Catherine ar. 
457.'° Greek to Arabic through a Syriac intermediary is also a possibility, as Sauget 
suggested for the Martyrdom of Eusebia in that same manuscript.” Furthermore, as 
a number of recent studies have shown, many hagiographical texts - among them 
the Martyrdom of the Forty Fathers of Mt Sinai (BHG 1300), the Life of Stephen of Mar 
Sabas (BHG 1670),? the Martyrdom of Elian of Philadelphia? and the Life of Kyriakos 
by Cyril of Skythopolis (BHG 463)?! — were translated from Greek into Arabic and 
thence into Georgian in the monasteries of Palestine.” 

For the Christians of the Nile Valley, the sequence Greek — Coptic — Arabic > 
Ethiopic is well-attested.? This sequence is of considerable importance to students 





^ See Atiya, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai: A Hand-list of the Arabic Manuscripts 
and Scrolls Microfilmed at the Library of the Monastery of St Catherine, Mount Sinai. 

5 See, for example, the Life of Abramios, the Life of Xenophon and his family, or the Life of 
Stephen of Mar Sabas. 

i Sauget, ‘La collection homilético-hagiographique du manuscrit Sinai arabe 457’. 
Sauget, ‘Sainte Eusébie martyre inconnue?’. This text provides an example of an 
Arabic witness that preserves a text that has been lost in Greek. 

* See Binggeli, ‘L’hagiographie du Sinai en arabe d'après un recueil du IX* siècle’, 169- 
70, with further references. 

? Garitte, ‘Le début de la Vie de S. Etienne le Sabaite retrouvé en arabe au Sinai’. Note 
that much of the text of the Greek vita has been lost. 

2 Garitte, ‘La Passion de S. Elien de Philadelphie (Amman). 

?! Garitte, ‘La version géorgienne de la Vie de S. Cyriaque par Cyrille de Scythopolis’. 
For general background, see Samir, ‘Les plus anciens homéliaires géorgiens et les 
versions patristiques arabes’. 

? Of course, there are texts for which Greek and/or Coptic drops out of the sequence. 
A further complication is that the Coptic part of the sequence may sometimes be subdivided 
into Sahidic — Bohairic. For a general description of the transmission of texts in the Nile 
Valley, see Zanetti, ‘Les chrétientés du Nil: Basse et Haute Egypte, Nubie, Ethiopie’. 


7 
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of Coptic hagiographical literature: many Coptic texts that have been preserved 
only in fragments or lost altogether are preserved in Arabic translation, which 
in some cases supplies our only knowledge of the lost text, or in others provides 
a template for the identification and proper arrangement of Coptic fragments. 
Numerous recent studies attest to this importance. Zanetti’s edition of the Arabic 
Life of John, Hegumenos of Sketis offers us a rich text translated from a Coptic original 
that has not (to the best of our knowledge) been preserved.” Van Esbroeck was able 
to order Coptic fragments of the Life of Apa Jeremias in Dublin, Chester Beatty copt. 
829 on the basis of the complete Arabic text found in the Melkite Menologion Sinai, 
Monastery of St Catherine ar. 405.^ And Youhanna Nessim Youssef has recently 
published the complete Arabic Life of Severos of Antioch attributed to Athanasios of 
Antioch (BHO 1062); while the work was translated from a Coptic original, only 
a few Sahidic and Bohairic fragments have been preserved.” This Life of Severos 
is an example of a work that was also translated from Arabic into Ethiopic, and 
for which scholars looked to the fruits of Ethiopic scholarship for help until the 
appearance of Youssef's edition. Another example of this is seen in the Martyrdom 
of Girgis (Muzahim): while the Arabic text of the passion of this tenth-century Coptic 
neo-martyr has not yet been edited, Raineri has provided us with an edition and 
translation of the Ethiopic version." 

Still, while a scheme such as Greek/Syriac/Coptic? — Arabic — Georgian or 
Ethiopic may serve as a useful rule of thumb, it must not be taken as providing 
unbreakable rules. The Abyssinian monks who translated Arabic works into 
Ethiopic could reverse direction.” Egyptian monasteries, in particular Dayr 
al-Suryan in Sketis,°° were places where Coptic, Syriac and Arabic sometimes 
coexisted and texts could be translated from one language to another.” And in 
Melkite circles, especially the monasteries of Palestine, important Arabic-language 
compositions could be rendered into Greek. For example, a Greek translation (now 





2 Zanetti, ‘La vie de S. Jean higoumène de Scété au VIF siècle”. 


van Esbroeck, ‘La légende d'Apa Jeremias et Apa Johannes et les fragments Chester 
Beatty Copte 829’. 

6 Youssef, The Arabic Life of Severus of Antioch Attributed to Athanasius of Antioch. 

7 Raineri, Gli atti etiopici del martire egiziano Giorgio il Nuovo (1978). 
This includes the sequences Greek — Syriac and Greek — Coptic. 
For a sixteenth-c. example, an Arabic version of the Ethiopic Life of Takla Haymanot 
(BHO 1128-34) was sent from King Galawedos (1540-1559) of Abyssinia to Coptic Patriarch 
Gabriel VII (1525-1568). See Paris, B.N. ar. 284; Troupeau, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes, I, 254. 

3? See, for example, den Heijer, ‘Relations between Copts and Syrians in the Light of 
Recent Discoveries at Dayr as-Suryan’, 923-38. 

? Toda, ‘La vie de S. Macaire l'Égyptien: Etat de la question’, 289. At this point in 
Toda’s research he was keeping an open mind about the original language of the model for 
the Syriac recension of the Life of Makarios the Egyptian: it may have been Greek, Coptic or 
even Arabic. 


25 
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lost) was made of the Arabic Life of Timothy of Kakhushta; this then served as the 
basis for the still extant Georgian translation.” 

The languages and relationships mentioned thus far do not exhaust the 
complexity of the Arabic hagiographical corpus. If we were to extend our inquiry 
to Mariology, for example, we would find that a major Latin collection of Marian 
miracles, that of Bartolomeo da Trento (BHL 5374c), was first translated into Arabic 
in the second half of the thirteenth century and then happily received by Arabic- 
speaking Copts and later translated into Ethiopic.? 


Other Complexities 


Multiple Channels of Transmission 


Christian Arabic's role as'catchment field’, collecting texts into a common ‘reservoir’ 
from a wide range of languages and ecclesial communities, results, naturally, in 
considerable complexity in the dossier of any well-known saint — or, indeed, in 
those of saints who are not so well known. A particular text may have come into 
Arabic more than once, in different recensions, through various ecclesiastical and 
linguistic channels. In a recent preliminary survey of the dossier for the Life of St 
Makarios the Egyptian (BHO 573-6), for example, Toda identifies three recensions, 
two of which are well-attested in Arabic: one of the two is Copto-Arabic (the Arabic 
text presumably a translation from Coptic) and the other Melkite (the Arabic text 
presumably a translation from Greek).** Toda, it should be noted, is extremely 
careful in drawing conclusions about which texts are translated from which. The 
task of establishing the original language of a text is not always straightforward. 
We may note, for example, that opinions have wavered as to whether the Greek 
or the Arabic recension of the Life of Theodore of Edessa (BHG 1744) is the original 
from which the other was made. Although a consensus appears to be emerging 
that the Greek is the original,” we are reminded of the difficulties in making such a 
determination, and of how easy it is to jump to incorrect conclusions. 





? Lamoreaux and Cairala, The Life of Timothy of Kakhushta, 449-50. 

? Baraz, ‘Bartolomeo da Trento's Book of Marian Miracles: A New Insight into the 
Arabic Collections of Marian Legends'. 

% Toda, ‘La vie de S. Macaire l'Égyptien'. 
Griffith, ‘The Life of Theodore of Edessa: History, Hagiography and Religious Apologetics 
in Mar Saba Monastery in Early Abbasid Times’, 152-8; Swanson, ‘The Christian al-Ma'mün 
Tradition’, 76-7. 
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Adapting Texts 


Techniques of translation vary. While some translations of hagiographical texts 
into Arabic were made with great freedom, others are literal enough to be of 
importance for the text-critical study of their originals. In a recent study touching 
on the stories associated with Daniel of Sketis preserved in the Arabic paterikon 
assembled by Antony, superior of the Monastery of St Simeon in the late tenth 
century and preserved in Paris, B.N. ar. 276, it became clear that the Arabic was very 
close to the Greek original and indeed helpful for understanding its obscurities.?é 
By contrast, a study of a very early Arabic version of the Life of Xenophon showed, 
by comparison with its pre-metaphrastic Greek original, that while the translation 
was sometimes quite literal, it was also marked by many additions." 

Some translators adapted their material very freely for use in new contexts. 
When the Life of Theodore of Edessa was translated from Greek into Arabic around 
the eleventh century, Theodore's lengthy inaugural address as bishop of Edessa, 
with its rather sophisticated assertion of Chalcedonian Orthodoxy over against 
christological heresies, was drastically condensed. This appears to have been done 
in order to adapt the text for use within the Dar al-Islam, where the great confessional 
divide was between Christians and non-Christians rather than (as elaborated in the 
Greek original) between Chalcedonians and non-Chalcedonians.* 

Texts were also adapted as they crossed confessional lines. A curious case in 
point may be the Life of Jeremiah of Saqqara, who lived at the end of the fifth and 
beginning of the sixth centuries. The unique copy of the Coptic original is in a 
fragmentary state,” but it undoubtedly portrayed an anti-Chalcedonian. John of 
Nikiou, in a late seventh-century report that may be a parallel to the now-missing 
end of the Coptic Life, reports that it was Jeremiah who convinced the Emperor 
Anastasios (491—518) to set the Chalcedonian definition aside.^ Much later the 
story of Jeremiah ‘migrated’, perhaps through a Copto-Arabic version, to Sinai, 
where it is found in a thirteenth-century Arabic menologion and is summarised 
in several Arabic synaxaria."' This Sinaitic Melkite recension of the Life of Jeremiah 
concludes, however, with Jeremiah winning the Emperor Anastasios back to the 
Chalcedonian faith!” 





36 Swanson, ‘Arabic Accounts’. 


Graf, ‘Die arabische Vita des hl Xenophon und seiner Familie’; this is a German tr. 
of the ninth-c. Arabic text that Graf had published earlier [in al-Mashriq 12 (1909), 695—706]. 
The special significance of Graf's translation lies in the fact that he compared the Arabic to 
the Greek text, and in his translation placed additions to the Greek text in brackets. 

98 Swanson, 'al-Ma'mur', 78-9. 
Ed. and tr. by van Esbroeck, ‘Apa Jeremias'. 
van Esbroeck, ‘Apa Jeremias', 7-8. 
Sauget, Premières recherches sur l'origine et les caractéristiques des synaxaires melkites 
(XI-XVII siècles), 386-94; ed. and tr. of the Arabic text from the menologion: van Esbroeck, 
'Apa Jeremias', 13-35. 

? Sauget, Premières recherches, 386-7, 390-92; van Esbroeck, ‘Apa Jeremias’, 22-3, 34-5. 
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Collecting and Condensing Texts 


Hagiographical texts in Arabic were, of course, gathered together into various sorts 
of collections, some arranged according to the needs and interests of particular 
communities? or of individual scribes or patrons, and some arranged for liturgical 
use. Thus we have, on the one hand, the great eleventh-century ‘légendier arabe’ of 
London, British Library Add. 26,117 and Or. 5,019, with its rather arbitrary selection of 
texts (mostly translations of pre-metaphrastic Greek texts, with a few translations 
from Syriac and original compositions in Arabic).“ On the other hand, the library 
of the Monastery of St Catherine at Mt Sinai has preserved a near-complete set of 
Arabic menologia from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

Texts were also collected, condensed and incorporated into synaxaria. The first 
Arabic-language synaxarion was that of the Melkite church; Sauget has shown that 
it was translated from its Byzantine counterpart in the eleventh century, but that 
this basic framework was then enriched with dozens of other texts from a variety 
of sources, including some composed in Arabic (on which, see below).' Later, this 
Melkite tradition served as the basis for Maronite synaxaria; the earliest manuscript 
evidence for these dates from late in the sixteenth century, beyond the temporal 
scope of this chapter." 

The Melkite synaxaria may also have served, to a certain extent, as sources for 
the enrichment of the Arabic synaxarion of the Copts.? The details of this work's 
compilation and subsequent redaction have yet to be fully elucidated.” Preliminary 
studies give us two dates for the compilation (AM 903 = 1186-1187 CE and AM 


5 See now Binggeli, ‘L’hagiographie du Sinai en arabe d'apres un recueil du IX* siècle’, 
for a recent study of a manuscript that could serve as 'a monastic history of the monastery 
of Mt Sinai' (p. 178) for the edification of the community resident there. 

^ van Esbroeck, ‘Un recueil prémetaphrastique arabe du XI° siecle (Brit. Mus. Add. 
26.177 et Or. 5019)’; the expression ‘légendier arabe’ is found on p. 163. 

^ Atiya, Hand-list, 10-11, manuscripts 395-409. 

4 Sauget, Premieres recherches. His ch. IV, ‘Notices et annonces propres aux synaxaires 
melkites', is a treasure-trove of hagiographical material. For a summary of the book, 
see Sauget, ‘A propos des ‘Premières recherches sur l'origine et les caractéristiques des 
synaxaires melkites (XI-XVIT siécles)’. 

7 On the Maronite synaxaria, see Amar, ‘An Unpublished karsiin? Arabic Life of Ephrem 
the Syrian’, esp. 121-5; and Matar, ‘Le calendrier maronite’. Naturally, the influence of 
Rome may be seen in the Maronite tradition: Gabriel ibn al-Qulà' is said to have translated 
the Roman synaxarion into Arabic around the year 1500, while the eighteenth-c. revision of 
the synaxarion by Germanos Farhat was influenced by that of Trent; Matar, ‘Le calendrier 
maronite’, 147, 155-6. 

^ On the editions of the Copto-Arabic synaxarion, see Coquin, 'Synaxarion, Copto- 
Arabic: Editions of the Synaxarion’. For a list of observances with a comparison between 
editions, see Meinardus, ‘A Comparative Study on the Sources of the Synaxarium of the 
Coptic Church’. 

? This is the judgment of Coquin, ‘Editions of the Synaxarion’, 2172. See Colin, ‘Le 
synaxaire éthiopien: Etat actuel de la question’, 277-83 and the literature cited there for the 
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963 = 1246-1247 CE), two names of compilers (Butrus Sàwirus al-Gamil, bishop of 
Malig and Mikhail, bishop of Atrib and Mali$), and two separate recensions (that 
of Lower Egypt and that of Upper Egypt)? — all of which has yet to be sorted out. 
The widespread Lower Egyptian recension was translated into Ethiopic; one such 
labour of translation, we are informed, was undertaken by the monk Sem‘on at the 
Monastery of St Antony around the year 1400.°! 


A Note about Language and Style 


Because of the great diversity of sources for this literature of translation, it is 
difficult to make any generalisations about literary forms: the texts follow the 
variety found in their exemplars. A generalisation that is possible to make is that 
this is in large part a literature designed for popular consumption and edification. 
This means, in the first place, that the Arabic language of these texts is not 
normally of a ‘high’ literary quality.? While there did exist throughout the Middle 
Ages a highly-educated Christian elite that prized its capacity to read and write 
an Arabic of 'classical' standard, the majority of the Arabic hagiographical texts 
considered here do not reflect its linguistic sensitivities. This fact, along with the 
fact that copyists reworked or changed texts with considerable freedom, leads to 
considerable difficulties for contemporary editors of texts; they must find a way 
between slavish copying of fallible scribes on the one hand, or forcing an author to 
speak a ‘classical’ language not his own on the other.” 


New Composition in Arabic 


Introduction 


If translations of Greek hagiographical texts into Arabic were being made in the 
Chalcedonian monasteries of Palestine and Sinai as early as the second half of the 





Arabic synaxarion; and yet more recently, Coquin, ‘Quelle est la date possible de la recension 
de Basse-Égypte du Synaxaire des coptes?'. 

5° For the Upper Egyptian recension, see Coquin, ‘Le Synaxaire des Coptes: un nouveau 
témoin de la recension de haute Egypte’ and ‘Apa Hamay martyr pachómien au V? siècle”. 

5 Guidi, The Ethiopic Senkessar', 741-2; Colin, ‘Synaxaire éthiopien’, 300. 
The early Melkite translations into Arabic form part of the corpus of Palestinian 
Christian Arabic studied in Blau, A Grammar of Christian Arabic. For the ‘middle Arabic’ of 
the Copts, see Samir Kussaim, ‘Contribution à l'étude du moyen arabe des Coptes’. 

5 A researcher who has taken this challenge very seriously in dealing with Egyptian 
‘middle Arabic’ is Ugo Zanetti. See his ‘L’homélie arabe sur Gésius et Isidore (cf. BHO 485) 
with an explanation of his editorial method at 20-27. 
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eighth century, it was not long before original hagiographical compositions in 
Arabic began to be made in the same circles; and indeed, it is to the community 
of Arabic-speaking Chalcedonians who came to be known as ‘Melkites’ that we 
owe most of the earliest Arabic-language hagiographical writing in our possession, 
including texts dating back to the ninth century (or even earlier). Two centuries 
or more later, Arabic-speaking Copts likewise began to compose hagiographical 
texts in Arabic. Indeed it is these two communities, the Melkites of Syria/Palestine 
and the Copts of Egypt, who produced the great majority of hagiographical texts 
composed in Arabic in the pre-modern period, since Syriac remained, for liturgical 
genres at least,“ the language of prestige and ecclesiastical composition for both 
the West and East Syrian communities. 


Accounts of the Neo-martyrs 


The earliest Arabic hagiographical compositions that we possess figure among the 
accounts of the Melkite neo-martyrs of the early Islamic centuries: persons put to 
death for the crimes of invective preaching against Islam, converting from Islam 
to Christianity (i.e. apostasy), or being instrumental in the conversion of others. 
These martyrdom accounts were composed and have been preserved in a variety 
of languages, but at least two, the Martyrdom of Abd al-Masih (Qays al-Ghassani 
before he became a monk) and the Martyrdom of Antony (Rawh al-Qurashi before 
his conversion), were clearly composed in Arabic before the end of the ninth 
century.” These are brief accounts, occupying not more than 10 leaves in the oldest 
manuscripts: without panegyric introductions, they offer lively narratives that 
preserve a fair amount of detail, helpful both for dating the texts and for discerning 
Muslims' and Christians' attitudes towards the martyrs. While exploiting some 
common hagiographical topoi (e.g. a Eucharistic miracle in The Martyrdom of Antony; 
the final dialogues between the martyrs and the authorities), these texts display no 
cookie-cutter similarity. The Martyrdom of Antony, about a Muslim of the Quraysh 
who converted to Christianity, recounts many miracles and visions and reflects 
the tendency of many of the neo-martyr accounts to glorify 'spontaneous' martyrs. 
By contrast, the Martyrdom of Abd al-Masih, about a Christian Arab who converted 





* Apologetics are a different matter, and both the West and East Syrian communities 


produced distinguished Arabic-language apologetic works as early as the early ninth c., as 
may be seen in the work of Habib Abu Ra'itah and Ammar al-Basri, respectively. 

5 For general orientation to this literature see Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others Saw It, ch. 
9 (‘Martyrologies’); and Griffith, ‘Christians, Muslims, and Neo-Martyrs: Saints’ Lives and 
Holy Land History’. 

5° In the case of the Martyrdom of Abd al-Masih, possibly already in the eighth c., if one 
accepts the arguments of Binggeli, "L'hagiographie du Sinai en arabe d'aprés un recueil du 
IX" siècle’, 175-7. 
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to Islam but later repented of it, is quite stingy with respect to the miraculous and 
offers something of a critique of those who would seek out their own martyrdom.” 

Several accounts of early Melkite neo-martyrs have been preserved in Georgian 
translation, some possibly from (now lost) Arabic originals. The best example at 
present of a Georgian martyrdom that was probably translated from a lost Arabic 
original is the Martyrdom of Michael of Mar Sabas.* A distinctive feature of this text is 
that it preserves a lengthy debate between the (possibly fictional) monk Michael and 
the Muslim caliph Abd al-Malik, resulting in an overlap between hagiography and 
the genre of debate-text to which Sidney Griffith has referred with the expression 
‘the monk in the emir's majlis'.? In this connection we might note that the Arabic 
Melkite text that has been called the Life of John of Edessa is more debate-text than 
vita: itis a story about a debate and miracle-working contest between the bishop of 
Edessa and the Jew Phineas in the presence of the caliph Harun al-Rashid.” 

The vast Coptic Orthodox literature of the martyrs was enriched by compositions 
in Arabic — few of which have yet been edited and published, except for brief 
summaries in the synaxarion. The Martyrdom of Girgis (Muzahim) (executed in 978 
for apostasy) is a lengthy work in the Martyr Invictus tradition of the old Coptic 
martyrdoms:* the saint is miraculously healed after savage torture, and when he 
finally and with difficulty is put to death, his body cannot be destroyed by fire.? 
As mentioned above, the Arabic text of the martyrdom remains in manuscript,? 
although its translation into Ethiopic has been published.“ We may also mention 
the 49 martyrs during the patriarchate of Matthew I (1378-1409). The dates of 
many Coptic neo-martyrs fall beyond the scope of this study; for the sixteenth 





9 See Swanson, ‘The Martyrdom of Abd al-Masih, Superior of Mount Sinai (Qays al- 


Ghassani)’. 

88 Blanchard, ‘The Georgian Version of the Martyrdom of Saint Michael, Monk of Mar 
Sabas Monastery’, esp. 159-63 with regard to the Georgian text’s translation from Arabic; 
and Griffith, ‘Michael, the Martyr and Monk of Mar Sabas Monastery, at the Court of the 
Caliph Abd al-Malik: Christian Apologetics and Martyrology in the Early Islamic Period’. 
The Martyrdom of Romanos may be another example of a text preserved in Georgian tr. 
from an Arabic original; see Peeters, ‘Saint Romain le néomartyr (t 1 mai 780) d’apres un 
document géorgien’, esp. 403. An up-to-date study of this text is in order. 

5 E.g. in Griffith, ‘Michael’, 138. 

9 Lamoreaux and Khairallah, ‘The Arabic Version of the Life of John of Edessa’. 

See Chapter 11, this volume. 
Wadi Abuliff, ‘Girgis (Giorgio) al-Muzahim’, in Enciclopedia dei Santi: Le chiese orientali, 
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62 
IL, 2-3. 

® The oldest copy is Cairo, Coptic Museum Hist. 469 (Simaika 96, Graf 712), ff. 319r-329r, 
from the 1360s CE. 

& Raineri, Giorgio il Nuovo. We should probably not rule out the possibility of a Coptic 
original, although the editor of the Ethiopic text believes that the Life was composed in 
Arabic; Raineri, Giorgio il Nuovo, x. 

6 Wadi Abuliff, ‘Quarantanove martiri’, in Enciclopedia dei Santi: Le chiese orientali, II, 
866-8. Martyrs mentioned in (some recensions of) the synaxarion include Rizq Allah al- 
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century, for example, one may mention Salib, executed under the Mamluk sultan 
al-Ghuri in 1512 for apostasy from Islam; Mikhail al-Tukhi, charged with 
blasphemy against Islam and executed under Ottoman officials in 1523; Yuhanna 
al-Numrusi, executed in Cairo for apostasy in 1562;% and Yuhanna al-Qalyübi, a 
monk of Dayr al-Anba Bshoi executed for presumed apostasy in 1582. 


Patriarchs 


Another neo-martyr remembered by the Melkites was Christopher, patriarch of 
Antioch, who was murdered in 967 by opponents of his recently deceased patron, the 
Hamdanite emir Sayf al-Dawlah of Aleppo.” Written by a younger contemporary 
and eyewitness to events, Ibrahim ibn Yühanna al-Antaki,” the Martyrdom of 
Christopher is a valuable witness to the troubled politics of Antioch, which fell to 
the Byzantines under Nikephoros II Phokas two years after Christopher’s death. 
The portrait of Christopher is laudatory but sober, a lay notable’s account of a 
capable patriarch who emerged from his own class. Christopher is praised for his 
(quickly learned!) asceticism and devotion to prayer, his church political honesty 
and wisdom, his deeds of charity, his steadfast loyalty to his flock, and the fact that, 
under him, Christians no longer were converting to Islam: ‘he saved many from 
repudiating and forgetting their baptism’ .” 

A parallel to Ibrahim’s work, with its keen historical sense and interest in the 
politics of the day, may be found in the work of the Alexandrian lay notable and 
deacon of the Coptic Orthodox Church, Mawhüb ibn Mansur ibn Mufarri£ (ca. 
1025-1100). In addition to Mawhüb's project of compiling and translating Coptic 
sources to produce the core of the History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria, he added 
Arabic Lives of his contemporaries, the patriarchs Christodoulos (1047-1077) 





Banna’ (3 Barmudah), Sidraq and Fadl Allah al-Attar (15 Bashans), Da'ud al-Banna' (19 
Barmudah), and Arsaniyus al-Habashi (9 Bashans). 

6 Wadi Abuliff, ‘Salib’, in Enciclopedia dei Santi: Le chiese orientali, II, 920-21; Armanios 
and Ergene, ‘A Christian Martyr under Mamluk Justice: The Trials of Salib (d. 1512) 
According to Coptic and Muslim Sources'. 

67 Wadi Abuliff, "Michele (Mihail) al-Tühr', Enciclopedia dei Santi: Le chiese orientali, IT, 
503-5. He was only killed on the third attempt. 

6&8 Wadi Abuliff, ‘Giovanni di Numrus', Enciclopedia dei Santi: Le chiese orientali, I, 1157-8. 

9 Wadi Abuliff, ‘Giovanni di Qalyub’, Enciclopedia dei Santi: Le chiese orientali, I, 1169. 

7 Zayat, ‘Vie du patriarche melkite d'Antioche Christophore (+967) par le protospathaire 
Ibrahim b. Yuhanna: Document inédit du X° siecle’. 

71 See Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Literatur, II, 45-8. Ibrahim is well known 
as the translator of a collection of 52 homilies of Ephrem the Syrian and of 30 homilies of 
Gregory of Nazianzos. 

7 Zayat,'Christophore', 38, 362-3. 

7 Den Heijer, Mawhiib. This is the critical study for understanding the genesis of the 
History of the Patriarchs, including the sections composed directly in Arabic. 
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and Cyril II (1078-1092), in which he paid considerable attention to the political 
developments of the late Fatimid period." As Brigitte Voile has pointed out, 
for Mawhüb and his (mostly lay) continuators for the next century and a half,” 
the genre of the patriarchal biographies is mixed, with both hagiographical and 
historical features. Miracles are not absent from these accounts,” but they often 
seem rather disconnected both from the portraits of particular patriarchs and from 
the course of events being narrated.” 

The History of the Patriarchs comes to a provisional end after the Life of the 74th 
patriarch, John VI (1189-1216). Various attempts to continue it exist, including a 
lengthy Life of the next patriarch, Cyril III Ibn Laqlaq (1235-1243), which is better 
classed as historiography than hagiography,” as well as a collection of mostly short, 
often paragraph-long, entries on each patriarch down to the 113th.” The exception 
in this latter continuation is the entry for Patriarch Matthew I (1382-1408), which 
derives from a full-fledged Life written shortly after his death. This Life, with its 
hagiographical features, is best treated in the next section along with several other 
Coptic holy men who were his contemporaries. 


Holy Men and Women 


In addition to Arabic martyrdoms with their diversity of forms, and patriarchal 
biographies which display a strong historical sense, Lives of holy men and women 
were composed in Arabic. Many of them have the form of a Life (strictly speaking) 
followed by a set of Wonders or Miracles (‘ag@ib or a iab) associated with the saint. 
The literary form of the miracle-collection predates the Arabic literature, of course, 
and may be found in texts that were translated into Arabic at an early date, e.g. 
the Life of Basil of Caesarea by Amphilochios of Iconium, from which a collection of 
nine miracles is found in the tenth-century parchment manuscript Sinai, Monastery 





^ Ed. and English tr. in History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, Known as the 
History of the Holy Church, by Sawirus Ibn al-Mukaffa’, Bishop of al-Asminin, III, pt I, Macarius 
II-John V (A.D. 1102-1167). Den Heijer has pursued his interest in Mawhüb's work in a 
number of publications, e.g., ‘Considérations sur les communautés chrétiennes en Egypte 
fatimide: l'Etat et l'Église sous le vizirat de Badr al-Jamali (1074-1094). 

7 For a brief summary of the structure and authors of the part of the History of the 
Patriarchs composed in Arabic, see den Heijer, Mawhiib, 9-13. 

76 The fullest hagiographical account in these pages is not of a patriarch, but rather 
of the saintly monk Bisus of the Monastery of St John Kama; Khater and Khs-Burmester, 
History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, II, pt I, 286-96, 362 (in the English tr.). 

7 Voile, ‘Les miracles des saints dans la deuxiéme partie de l'Histoire des Patriarches 
d'Alexandrie: Historiographie ou hagiographie?'. See also Swanson, The Coptic Papacy in 
Islamic Egypt, ch. 5. 

7 Khater and Khs-Burmester, History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, IV, pts HII, 
Cyril III, ibn Laklak (1216-1243 A.D.). 

7? Khater and Khs-Burmester, History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, II, pt III, 
Cyril II [sic] — Cyril V (1235-1894 A.D.). 
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of St Catherine ar. 457.9 The miracle-collections of the Arabic texts may themselves 
be compiled from a variety of sources, as may be seen clearly from Zanetti's recent 
study of the miracles of St Kolluthos, with an edition of the collection of 15 miracles 
found in an Arabic manuscript of the Monastery of St Makarios.*! 

The earliest example of the Life-plus-Miracles form to be composed in Arabic 
may well be the Life of Timothy of Kakhushta, a stylite/recluse who lived east of 
Antioch in the first Abbasid century, whose vita ‘proper’ is followed by a set of 25 
wonders/miracles, followed by a farewell speech.? Like many holy men, Timothy 
is clairvoyant; travels in miraculous fashion; heals the sick; brings clement weather 
through his intercession; and rebukes, intercedes for and forgives sinners. The 
text is especially interesting for what it reveals of Christian attitudes about and 
interactions with Muslims and others in the Dar al-Islam. Timothy, for example, 
aids the patriarch Theodoret in his difficult encounter with the caliph Harun al- 
Rashid (786-809). While Timothy in one story plays a role in the conversion 
of a Muslim,* in another he makes it clear that his help is not contingent upon 
one's conversion to Christianity.” In an age when Christians regularly seized 
upon apocalyptic ideas in order to make sense of Islamic rule, Timothy is shown 
chastising and even exorcising an apocalyptic preacher.* 

Of similar interest are the Lives and Miracles of the great holy men of the 
Coptic Orthodox Church under the Mamlüks. Barsüm the Naked (d. 1317) 
(BHO 148), for example, regularly interacted with Mamluk officials, and is 
reported to have persuaded the Mamlük sultan al-Nasir Muhammad to reopen 
the churches of Cairo after he had ordered them closed in 1301." Later in the 
same century, the Coptic church witnessed a kind of outburst of holiness in 
the lives of Marqus al-Antuni (1296-1386), Ibrahim al-Fani (1321-1396),? 


38 Sauget, ‘Sinai arabe 457’. 


Zanetti, ‘Les miracles arabes de saint Kolouthos (ms. St-Macaire, hagiog. 35)’. 
Ed., tr. and study: Lamoreaux and Cairala, Timothy of Kakhushta. 

5 Ibid., Miracle #11, (pp. 504-11, 578-87). 

** [bid., Miracle #9, (pp. 496-9, 570-75). 

3 Ibid., Miracle #21, (pp. 520-23, 598-603). 

59 Ibid., Miracle #23, (pp. 522-5, 604-9). 

8” A Life plus 45 Miracles. Ed. and tr. of the Life, with a brief summary of the Miracles: 
Crum, ‘Barsaumà the Naked’. Studies: Voile, ‘Barsum le Nu: Un saint copte au Caire à 
l'époque mamelouke'; Wadi Abuliff, ‘Barsauma il Nudo’, Enciclopedia dei santi: Le chiese 
orientali, I, 360—62, with extensive bibliography. Note that a Sahidic fragment of the Life 
exists and was edited by Crum. I am assuming that this is a translation from the Arabic, but 
this matter requires investigation. 

55 A Life plus 34 Miracles, unpublished, but summarised in various Arabic publications. 
See Wadi Abuliff, "Marco l' Antoniano', Enciclopedia dei santi: Le chiese orientali, IL, 410—13, for 
orientation and bibliography. 

*? A disciple of Marqus al-Antüni, his Life (in which the miracles are not separated out) 
is unpublished and not widely known. 
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Anba Ruways (1334-1404)? and the patriarch Matthew I (1336-1408).”' Their Lives 
and Miracles are full of interactions with Coptic notables (the arakhinah), Islamised 
Copts (the masalimah) and Mamluk officials, and give insight into Coptic strategies 
of resistance to the wave of Islamisation that the community experienced in the 
course of the difficult fourteenth century.” 

By the Mamluk period, convents of nuns were playing an important role in the 
life of the Christian community in Cairo. It is not therefore surprising that the nuns 
have preserved a Life of one of their saintly superiors: Euphrosyna (d. 1307) of the 
Convent of St George in the Harat Zuwaylah, who comforted Christians during 
periods of persecution, and whose intercession has been sought by those suffering 
various bodily ills.” 


A Living Tradition 


If what we might call the scientific study of Arabic hagiographical texts is the 
domain of a narrow circle of highly-qualified researchers with access to magnificent 
libraries, interest in Arabic hagiographical texts has probably never been greater. 
A visit to, for example, a Coptic Orthodox bookstore in Cairo will bear witness 
to this: in addition to a regular stream of small publications about well-known 
and well-beloved saints of old, publications about holy monks of the past century 
crowd the shelves alongside the stories of martyrs whose remains have recently 
been discovered.” New or expanding cults find support in collections of miracles 
worked by the saint, often documented with testimonies by those who have found 
healing as well as photographic reproductions of medical reports.” And in addition 
to all the books, the stories of many popular saints can now be seen on video! 





? A Life plus 14 Miracles, at least in some manuscripts; unpublished, but summarised 
in a variety of Arabic publications. See Wadi Abuliff, ‘Ruways’, Enciclopedia dei santi: Le chiese 
orientali, II, 889-92, for orientation and bibliography. 

?! The Life of Matthew as it exists in manuscript has all been published, but must be 
reassembled: 1. For the funeral oration that introduces the homily, Kamil Salih Nakhlah, 
Silsilat Tarikh al-babawat batarikat al-kursi al-Iskandari, fasc. 3, 47-53. 2. For the main body of the 
text see History of the Patriarchs of the Egyptian Church, III, pt III, 136-58 (Arabic text), 235-71 
(English tr.). 3. For the list of 49 martyrs during Matthew's patriarchate and the conclusion 
to the homily, Nakhlah, Silsilah, fasc. 3, 44-7. Note that Nakhlah also provides biographies 
of Marqus al-Antuni (pp. 53-61) and Anba Ruways (pp. 61-72). 

? See Swanson, ‘“Our Father Abba Mark": Marqus al-Antüni and the Construction of 
Sainthood in Fourteenth-Century Egypt’; idem, The Coptic Papacy in Islamic Egypt, ch. 8. 

? Wadi Abuliff, ‘Eufrosina’, Enciclopedia dei santi: Le chiese orientali, I, 790-91. 

% See, for example, Meinardus, Coptic Saints and Pilgrimages, 51-61 (‘Recently 
Discovered Martyrs’). 

°° There is now a veritable library of such reports concerning miracles attributed to the 
late Pope Cyril VI (1959-1971). 
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Thus we see that hagiographical texts, some of which seem so strange to 
modern sensibilities, continue among Arabic-speaking Christians to play the 
edifying, heartening and entertaining roles that they have played for centuries. 
Arabic hagiography is very much an ongoing enterprise. 
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Slavic Hagiography 


Ingunn Lunde 


In Slavic medieval literatures, the religious, political and cultural task of introducing 
the Christian faith — and a written language — to the Slavs is frequently seen in 
the context of divine intervention and sacred history. Indeed the origins of Slavic 
literacy are closely linked to the entry of the Slavs into Christendom. The mission of 
the two brothers from Thessalonike, Constantine (827-869, monastic name Cyril) 
and Methodios (818-885), is based upon their creation of a Slavonic alphabet, later 
called the Glagolitic, and upon the translation into this new written idiom of texts 
serving the basic liturgical needs of the newly converted Slavic communities. 


The Beginnings of Slavic Hagiography 


Early Slavic hagiography was intimately connected to the Cyrillomethodian 
mission: the first original Slavic Lives of saints are those of the bringers of the new 
faith, Cyril and Methodios. But the Slavic hagiographic texts did not originate ex 
nihilo. A considerable part of medieval Slavic written culture consists of translations 
from the Greek, of texts belonging to the Byzantine liturgical and monastic genres. 
In fact, this cultural, theological and linguistic translation of Greek Byzantine 
material contributed significantly to the development of Church Slavonic as 
a literary language. While it is important to keep in mind the quantitative 
predominance of translations over original Slavic compositions during the first 
few hundred years of Slavic Christianity, it is also crucial to consider the role of 
the translated corpus from a medieval point of view: to the Christian Slavs, the 
inherited literary legacy was not only the carrier of truth and tradition; its use, 
alongside the emerging body of original works, was a concrete sign of the chain of 
historical continuity of which the Slavs had now become a part. Incidentally, the 
translated corpus’ functional equivalence to ‘original’ Slavic texts is shown by the 
fact that the narratives of translated Lives were occasionally supplied with local 
episodes, such as miracles which took place in Slavic lands.! 





! Examples include the Life of St George of Cappadocia and the Life of Nicholas of Myra. 
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The translations also served as textual models for Slavic hagiographers. Not only 
literary conventions, but a number of specific motifs and episodes in Slavic Lives as 
well canbe shown to draw on Byzantine texts. To be sure, this is not a unique feature of 
Slavic hagiography but rather part of a medieval modus operandi in several genres. 
Grounded in the generic, narrative and rhetorical forms of the Byzantine tradition, 
Slavic Lives tend to display, at the same time, some typical traits of a ‘Christianised 
periphery’, where local Christianity and the local past are seen not just as a ‘copy’ 
of the universal faith and history, but rather as a continuation of that great chain of 
events, people and places which makes up the history of salvation? Thus, the kernel 
of the Life of Cyril consists of Cyril's debates with the Khazars (who had converted 
to Judaism towards the eighth century), the 'Hagarenes' (Muslims) and half-pagan 
Moravians, but culminates in his disputes regarding the ‘heresy of trilingualism’ 
in Rome, where he argues for the right of Slavonic to serve as a liturgical language 
(along with Hebrew, Greek and Latin). Or, to take an East Slavic example, the monk 
Nestor's Life of Boris and Gleb begins with an account of the Creation which leads 
up to the Christianisation of Rus’ and subsequent martyrdom of Boris and Gleb — 
following one long line of sacred history. 

The authorship of the Lives of Cyril and Methodios is unknown and disputed.’ 
The main candidate for the authorship of both texts is Kliment of Ohrid (ca. 
840—916), one of the pupils of Cyril and Methodios who fled to Bulgaria, while 
Methodios has also been named as a possible author of the Life of Cyril. The latter is 
a fully-fledged hagiographic biography, a carefully and symmetrically structured 
text, with numerous biblical quotations and parallels. The Life of Methodios is 
strikingly different in form and composition: after a long introduction with 
few connections to the main bulk of the text, it continues with chronologically 
ordered, but otherwise loosely connected, episodes. It has been suggested that the 
introduction is a text originally written by Methodios himself. As to the seemingly 
loose structure, one explanation might be sought in the fact that in the entries of 
the Synaxaria, in liturgical hymns as well as in icons the two saints regularly figure 
together. The Life of Cyril might have been composed as an independent text from 
the outset, whereas the Life of Methodios actually consists of supplements to the 
Life of Cyril in order to create a text for both saints; the extant version of the Life 
of Methodios might in turn stem from a secondary division of one text into two, 
perhaps because of the need for different texts for their individual feast-days. Both 
texts in fact contain traces of each other: passages that would find their place more 
naturally in the context of the other vita. 

The third major Cyrillomethodian text is the Life of Kliment of Ohrid. The Slavic 
Life is lost, but seems to have been used as a source for Theophylaktos of Ohrid's 
(b. ca. 1050, d. after 1126) Greek vita of Kliment. A particular feature of Bulgarian 
hagiography is the comparatively high number of Greek speakers (i.e. Byzantines) 


? In the Slavic world, this goes for the East in particular, while the South was to a larger 


extent part of the Byzantine Greek cultural world. 
? See Podskalsky, Theologische Literatur des Mittelalters in Bulgarien und Serbien 865- 
1459, with bibliography. 
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among the hagiographers. Later examples include George Skylitzes’ Life of Ivan 
of Rila, which has come down to us only in Slavonic translation, Demetrios 
Khomatenos’ short Life of Kliment of Ohrid and Patriarch Kallistos I’s Life of 
Teodosii of Türnovo. This fact should remind us not only of the close cultural 
bonds between Byzantium and Bulgaria on Mt Athos and in other monastic 
centres, but also of the extended period of Byzantine rule in Bulgaria (1018-1185). 
Meanwhile, Theophylaktos’ Life of Kliment is a particularly important source for 
the fate of the Cyrillomethodian mission after Methodios’ death in Moravia 
(885). It is a rhetorically refined vita, with much theological commentary, 
numerous biblical quotations, inserted speeches and dialogue scenes. 

The most popular figure in Bulgarian hagiography is Ivan of Rila (ca. 
876/880—946), about whom we have eight hagiographic texts in Slavonic and 
Greek. Himself a monk in the tradition of the anchorites of the Egyptian desert, 
Ivan is also the founder of the monastery at Rila in the mountains east of the 
upper river Struma (Strymon). The first vita of Ivan of Rila was written before 
1183 by an unknown author. In contrast to the Cyrillomethodian Lives, its 
narrative is plain, with little literary or rhetorical phraseology: 


He was a simple shepherd and owned nothing, except one brother and an ox. 
And when he decided to leave for the desert, he took the ox and went, and 
nobody knew anything about it.* 


The text seems to draw on a legendary oral tradition; somewhat remote in time and 
space, Ivan is presented as an ideal saintly character in a fairy-tale-like narrative. 
He is ‘a symbol of the holy man’, and the Life is ‘the lyrical portrait of that symbol”. 
The cult of Ivan of Rila received a remarkable visual response in the famous 
frescoes of the Hrelio Tower in Rila (1335-1342), which are clearly inspired by the 
hagiographic texts devoted to him. 


The Hagiography of Rus' 


Rus' literature represents a typical culture of the Christian(ised) periphery. This 
is evident in the scope of translated works, which include, above all, the monastic 
and liturgical genres essential for religious practice. But it is also visible in the 
literary and rhetorical character of the original texts. There is less theology, less 
philosophy, less theory in Rus' literary culture (both translated and original), 
more ‘showing’ than ‘telling’, that is, a stronger focus on compelling verbal and 
rhetorical performance than on theological doctrine and philosophical reasoning.^ 





Ivanov, ‘Zitija na sv. Ivana Rilski’, 28. 
5 Svane, Ældre kirkeslavisk litteratur, 9.-12. århundrede, 160. 
€ For a comprehensive overview of Rus’ religious literature, see Podskalsky, 
Christentum und theologische Literatur in der Kiever Rus’ (988-1237). A theoretical discussion of 
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It is particularly interesting to note the highly developed rhetorical culture of Rus’ 
literary texts, especially in view of the fact that apart from the fragmentary Slavonic 
rendering of George Choiroboskos’ treatise On the Images, found among the texts of 
the miscellany copied from South Slavic manuscripts for Prince Sviatoslav of Kiev 
in 1073 (Izbornik 1073 goda), there are no traces of rhetorical handbooks in Rus’; 
rhetorical skills were mainly acquired through the study of literary models. 

The earliest Rus’ Lives were texts connected to the cult of Boris and Gleb, the 
first martyrs of the Kievan Church. When Grand Prince Volodimer of Kiev died 
in 1015, he left behind at least 12 sons by at least five different mothers. In the 
ensuing rivalry between the brothers, one of them, Sviatopolk, managed to kill 
three of the others, among them Boris and Gleb, before himself being killed by 
his brother Jaroslav in 1019. Iaroslav, later to be called the Wise, eventually took 
control of Kiev and his reign 1019-1054 marks the Golden Age of Kievan Rus’. 
The date of their official canonisation is disputed, but the cult of Boris and Gleb 
developed during the reign of Iaroslav, probably already in the 1020s. Apart from 
the texts which include several Lives, Synaxarion entries, chronicle reports, liturgical 
offices and hymns, there are many signs of their widespread and popular cult, 
such as churches, icons (wooden and stone), pectoral crosses, enamel jewellery and 
manuscript illuminations.” 

The two main hagiographic texts are an anonymous Tale (skazanie) and the 
monk Nestor's Reading (chtenie). The interrelations and interdependencies of the 
two texts, as well as their textual relationship with the chronicle report in the Tale 
of Bygone Years (Povest’ vremennykh let) have been much debated and are further 
complicated by the difficult dating of the Skazanie. Nestor's Chtenie is commonly 
thought to have been written in the 1070s or early 1080s.* 

The two texts are remarkably different in style and character? The Skazanie 
seems to have been the more popular of the two, with almost 200 extant mss. It is 
a heterogeneous work within the tradition of the martyrion and contains a number 
of passages belonging to specific generic forms, such as laments, prayers, inner 
monologues and encomia. Many passages are written in a high-style rhetorical 
register, emotional, exuberant, with numerous questions, a distribution of eulogistic 
apostrophes, etc. Here is Boris’ reaction upon learning that his father, Volodimer, 
passed away: 


When holy Boris heard this, he grew weak in body and his face was all covered 
with tears. As the tears poured forth, he was unable to speak, but in his heart 
he declared, ‘Woe is me, light of my eyes, radiance and splendour of my face, 
bridle of my youth, instruction of my ignorance! Woe is me, my father and 





hagiographic literature can be found in Schmidt, ‘Probleme einer Theorie der Hagiographie’. 
7 See Lenhoff, The Martyred Princes Boris and Gleb: A Socio-Cultural Study of the Cult and 
the Texts. 
8 See Poppe, "Chronologia utworów Nestora hagiografa'. 
For a more detailed analysis of the two texts, see Lunde, ‘When the Devil Quotes the 
Psalms: On the Function of Reported Speech in the Tale of Boris and Gleb'. 
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lord! To whom shall I turn for aid? To whom shall I look up? Where shall I 
be filled with such good learning and the instruction of your wisdom? Woe is 
me, woe is me! ... My heart burns, my soul confuses my thought, and I know 
not to whom to turn and to whom to unfold this bitter sorrow". 


Other passages are characterised by laconic, terse statements in the style of a 
concise but detached chronicler. 


Volodimer, while still a pagan, killed Iaropolk and took his pregnant wife, and 

from her the accursed Sviatopolk was born. So he was from two fathers who 
were also brothers, and therefore Volodimer never loved him, as not being his 
own issue. From Rogniida he had four sons; Izjaslav, M’stislav, Iaroslav, and 
Vsevolod; from another woman, Svjatoslav and M'stislav; and from a Bulgar 
woman, Boris and Glüb. He settled them all as princes in various lands." 


The question of sources is complex, but it seems plausible to assume that the extant 
text has gone through several stages of compilation or redaction. 

Nestor's Chtenie was apparently less popular, preserved in only 19 mss. It is 
a vita in the classic hagiographic style, an account of the two saints' biographies 
from childhood to death. Clearly edificatory in aim and style, the text's emphasis 
is on their deliberate martyrdom, with instructive parallels to biblical figures: 
Sviatoslav is a ‘new Cain’, Vladimir loves Boris and Gleb just as Jacob loved Joseph 
and Benjamin, and so forth. Somewhat remote from their historical environment, 
the two saints are represented as ideal martyrs for Christ's sake. Although the text 
of the Skazanie is a less polished work, it definitely gives the impression of a more 
spontaneous account, closer to the field of action and the (imagined) emotions of 
its participants. At the same time, we observe a certain urge not only to praise 
the two innocent brothers Boris and Gleb, but to laud Prince Iaroslav the Wise 
as well. Whether this design is to be taken as a specific political aim intended to 
secure laroslav's position, or simply as a glorification of the ruling head of state, it 
is difficult to say: the historical circumstances of the events in 1015, in particular the 
part played by Iaroslav, are too muddled.” 

Nestor is also the author of what must be considered the chief achievement of 
Kievan hagiography, the Life of Feodosii, abbot of the Kievan Caves Monastery and 
founder of early East Slavic coenobitic monasticism. The Life was written in the 
mid-1080s. The oldest extant copy is found in the Uspenskii sbornik (late twelfth— 
early thirteenth century), while the text became popular, above all, as part of the 
Kievan Paterikon (paterik). It draws quite heavily on translated sources, including 
Cyril of Skythopolis' Life of Sabas and Athanasios of Alexandria’s Life of Antony. 
The first part of the vita follows a classic hagiographic framework recounting the 
biography of the saint from childhood to death. The second part is made up of 





10 Uspenskii sbornik, 9b 4-9v 4 (ed. Kniazevskaia et al., 44); English tr., 100. 
! Uspenskii sbornik, 8v 21-8g 6 (ed. Kniazevskaia et al., 43); English tr., 98. 
? Franklin and Shepard, The Emergence of Rus', 183. 
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loosely connected episodes; many of these are inspired by stories that derive from 
translated vitae or early Christian Apophthegmata patrum. 

The Life of Feodosii displays some typical features of what can be called the 
enargetic character of Rus’ literature, a term alluding to the great role played in 
the texts by rhetorical enargeia.? Enargeia is the power of language to create a vivid 
presence of that which is set out in words. Thus, visual and ekphrastic elements 
are particularly significant, as are any linguistic and stylistic devices employed 
in order to enhance the presence ‘in words’ of that which is absent ‘in reality’. 
One example is Nestor’s speech-reporting strategies in the Life of Feodosii. In the 
majority of the short episodes that make up the second part of the vita, Feodosii 
enters into dialogue with an approaching monk or visitor in a manner comparable 
to the erotapocritic structure of the apophthegmata. A closer look at Nestor’s manner 
of organising and framing the speech of Feodosii reveals a fairly complex structure, 
with numerous shifts from one form of reported speech to another and blurred 
boundaries between reported speech and the narrative proper, creating ambiguities 
with regard to the identity of the speaker/listener. The multidirectional points 
of reference result in an inclusive mode of address, incorporating the audience 
or readers into the realm of the text. Meanwhile, it is interesting to observe that 
Nestor’s endeavours, when representing the speech of Feodosii, are aimed not 
at creating (the illusion of) faithful reproduction, but rather at a different kind of 
authenticity and truth, a deeper understanding of what is represented. This is done 
by establishing a particular relation to the represented speech (event), a relationship 
marked by immediacy, visual clarity, presence and simultaneity (the main features 
of enargeia). In this way, through his various speech-reporting strategies, Nestor 
guides the audience’s perceptual, emotional and cognitive involvement. 

Nestor's Life of Feodosii is also an important model for the Life of Avraamii of 
Smolensk, written in the mid-thirteenth century by his disciple Efrem. A vivid 
account of the life of a remarkable personality, this vita makes use of an impressive 
range of sources, often by drawing explicit parallels between Avraamii and the 
great hermits and monastic heroes such as Antony the Great, Euthymios, Sabas, 
but also Feodosii of the Caves. Avraamii himself, we are told, liked to read 
Ephrem the Syrian, John Chrysostom and, again, Feodosii. Unlike most other 
Slavic hagiographers, Efrem tends to cite his source with a concrete reference in 
the following manner: 'It is worth recalling here an episode from the Life of the 
great Sabas', etc. It is as if Efrem urges his readers to establish connections and 
become part of the great chain of events and texts that make up both sacred and 
local history. 





13 Cf. Lunde, ‘Rhetorical Enargeia and Linguistic Pragmatics: On Speech-Reporting 


Strategies in East Slavic Medieval Hagiography and Homiletics’. 
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Serbian Hagiography, its Heroes and Writers 


Serbian hagiography is known first of all for its particular genre of hagiobiography, 
a number of Lives of secular rulers and church leaders, closely associated with the 
establishment and rule of the Nemanja dynasty." These Lives were intended to 
confirm and promote the political and cultural standing of the dynasty, founded 
by Stefan Nemanja, Grand Zhupan of Raska 1166-1196. The genre stands out as a 
peculiar blend of official historiography and saintly biography. Some of the ‘holy 
rulers’ were hagiographers themselves, for example, Stefan Nemanja’s sons Sava 
and Stefan the First Crowned. Also, the Lives were read not only in the monasteries 
but also at table at court. In many ways, they represent the idealised symbiosis of 
celestial and terrestrial life, culture and power. 

The two first Lives within this tradition both narrate the biography of the founder of 
the dynasty, Stefan Nemanja (monastic name Simeon). Written by Nemanja’s youngest 
son Sava (1175-1235, baptismal name Rastko) and by his successor Stefan the First 
Crowned (ca. 1165-1217), these two Lives became models for the genre of Serbian ruler 
Lives throughout the Middle Ages. The vita by Sava was written sometime between 
1208 and 1217, whereas that by Stefan the First Crowned was composed in 1216. 

The voice of the author is somewhat more perceptible in these texts than in 
traditional hagiography. Stefan the First Crowned’s Life of his father, in particular, 
foregrounds Nemanja’s secular rather than saintly achievements and is eager to 
demonstrate the legitimacy of Stefan himself as heir to the throne. For example, a 
number of the Life’s posthumous miracles relate how the saint came to the rescue 
whenever Stefan’s kingdom was threatened by the enemy. 

The vita by Stefan is composed in an ornate style that was further developed in 
the subsequent evolution of the genre. In the mid-thirteenth century the Athonite 
monk Domentijan (ca. 1210-post 1264) wrote another Life of Stefan Nemanja as well 
as an extended Life of Sava. Sava was the first archbishop of the autocephalous 
Serbian church and, together with his father, founder of the Hilandar monastery on 
Mt Athos in 1198/99. Another Athonite monk, Teodosije (ca. 1246—ca. 1328), revised 
Domentijan's Life of Sava in 1290/1292. Whereas Domentijan's vitae are theologically 
learned and rhetorically refined literary texts, Teodosije stands somewhat apart 
from the predominant stylistic trend, using a popular narrative register. Teodosije's 
Life of Sava is preserved in many manuscripts and became one of the most popular 
texts of the Serbian Middle Ages. 

In the fourteenth century Danilo II (ca. 1270/1275-1337) and his pupils 
wrote a series of Lives of kings and bishops in which a historiographical focus 
is predominant. Konstantin Kostenetskii (ca. 1380-post 1431), a native Bulgarian 
who came to Serbia in 1410, wrote a Life of Stefan Lazarevic, commissioned by the 
Serbian Patriarch Nikon, which, with its encomiastic praise of Serbia, marks the 
final culmination of the secular strand in medieval Serbian hagiobiography. 


^ Cf. Hafner, Serbisches Mittelalter: altserbische Herrscherbiographien; Bojović, L'idéologie 
monarchique dans les hagio-biographies dynastiques du Moyen Age serbe; Podskalsky, Theologische 
Literatur des Mittelalters in Bulgarien und Serbien 865—1459. 
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Later Bulgarian Hagiography 


The same fourteenth century also marks the second flowering of Bulgarian 
hagiography. The patronage of Tsar Ivan Aleksander (1331-1371) as well as the 
endeavours of several Church leaders stimulated a new wave of cultural activity 
with the Türnovo region as the main centre of learning. Bulgarian literature of this 
period is characterised by the ornamental and occasionally exuberant style known 
as word-weaving (pletenie sloves, from the Greek Adyov nAékew), a trend which has 
often been linked to the contemporary Hesychast movement. While it is true that 
several of its central figures, such as Evtimii of Türnovo, his friend Kiprian and his 
student Grigorii Tsamblak, were Hesychasts, the roots of its linguistic and stylistic 
ideals must be sought in the rhetorical tradition, in particular within the genres of 
encomiastic hagiography and festal sermons,! with earlier Slavic examples such 
as the Serbian ruler Lives and East Slavic homiletics of the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries (Ilarion of Kiev and Kirill of Turov).! 

The chief exponent of Bulgarian word-weaving, Evtimii of Türnovo (ca. 
1320/1330-—ca. 1402), composed four Lives: the Life of Ivan of Rila, the Life of Ilarion of 
Moglena, the Life of Paraskeva (Nea), that is Petka Epivatska or Türnovska (together 
with Ivan of Rila, national saint of Bulgaria), and the Life of Philothea. The Life of 
Ivan of Rila was to become Evtimii's most popular text. He makes use of the earlier 
biographies of Ivan, but rewrites the narrative in a rhetorically embellished style 
and supplies the text with many biblical references." His explicit aim is ‘beauty’: 


Indeed, those writers who wrote about him before us did so somewhat 
inartistically and crudely; whereas we have striven zealously to relate this 
story with beauty (po lepote).'® 


Let us briefly look at Evtimii's rendering of the episode where Ivan decides to leave 
for the desert, bearing in mind the plain style of the anonymous, first Life of Ivan of 
Rila (quoted above): 


God, who commanded that from darkness there should shine light, also said 
once to Abraham: 'Get from your country and your kindred to the land that 
I will show you'. And in just the same way, He appeared to Ivan, and saying 
nothing less than these words, God showed him also the place where it pleased 





5 See LaBauve Hébert, Hesychasm, Word-weaving, and Slavic Hagiography: The Literary 
School of Patriarch Euthymius. 

€ Domentijan quotes Ilarion's Sermon on Law and Grace in his Life of Stefan Nemanja. 
On Evtimii's metaphrastic Lives, see Kenanov, Evtimieva metafrastika: püt i misiia vito 
vremeto; on Slavic metaphrastic Lives in general, Kenanov, Slavianska metafrastika: s prilozhenie 
na zhitie na sv. Sava Srübski. 

8  KaluZniacki, Werke des Patriarchen von Bulgarien Euthymius (1375-1993), 7 [English tr. 
(adjusted): LaBauve Hébert, Hesychasm, Word-weaving, and Slavic Hagiography: The Literary 
School of Patriarch Euthymius, 113]. 


7 
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Him. Having awoken from sleep and having contemplated the vision, Ivan 
became fired up with excitement, ‘as the hart longs for flowing streams’; and 
he armed himself against an imaginary Goliath, just as David had once done, 
according to the ancient account, taking three stones, i.e. faith, hope and love. 
So too Ivan dressed himself in the armour of righteousness, taking up the 
shield of salvation, the divine protection, and with passion and desire he had 
himself tonsured. He then went to a monastery, and he lived there for a short 
period of time so that he might learn. Leaving the things of this world to the 
worldly and dust to ashes, he left the world and the Ruler of the world and 
took nothing except a leather tunic.” 


The ornate rhetorical style of Evtimii and his school greatly influenced other 
Slavic literatures and the East Slavic reception of this style is known as the ‘second 
South Slavic influence’. In 1375 Evtimii's friend Kiprian (ca. 1330-1406) became 
metropolitan of Kiev, then, from 1389, metropolitan of Moscow. He wrote lives 
on Russian saints (among others, a Life of Peter, the first metropolitan of Moscow), 
and a Synaxarion for the Russian church. Evtimii's student Grigorii Tsamblak (ca. 
1365-1419/1420), who also wrote a Life of King Stefan Decanski in continuation of the 
Serbian ruler Lives, became Kiprian's successor in Kiev from 1415. Among Grigorii's 
many hagiographic texts, the most famous are a panegyric to his teacher, Patriarch 
Evtimii and a funeral oration to his predecessor, the metropolitan Kiprian. 

The key figure of East Slavic word-weaving is Epifanii Premudryi (the Wise) (d. 
ca. 1420), a monk at the Holy Trinity Monastery in Sergiev Posad, north of Moscow. 
His main work is the Life of Stefan of Perm, presumably written in the year after 
the saint's death in 1396. Stefan was a missionary to the Zyrians (Permians), and 
translated the Gospels into their language. The vita compares his endeavours to 
the work of Cyril and Methodios, while the conversion of the people of Perm is 
seen in the context of sacred history, in a manner similar to the representation of 
the Cyrillomethodian mission 500 years earlier. Epifanii's Life is one of the most 
virtuosic pieces of hagiographic rhetoric in Rus'. It abounds in parallels, long strings 
of assonances, synonyms and epithets, symmetrically arranged in a rhythmical 
prose that culminates in three final rhetorical laments. In this text, word-weaving 
clearly assumes more than just an ornamental function. In the following passage 
Epifanii praises Stefan for having created Permian writing 'alone', by contrasting 
his one-man achievement to that of 'the many Hellenic philosophers' (creators 
of the Greek alphabet). Playing on various derivatives of the root ‘one’ (edin), 
Epiphanii moves, through a string of synonymic expressions and slight semantic 
shifts, from a glorification of Stefan's uniqueness and solitude to the theological 
notion of God's oneness: 


7? KatuZniacki, Werke des Patriarchen von Bulgarien Euthymius (1375-1993), 8-9 [English 
tr. (adjusted): LaBauve Hébert, Hesychasm, Word-weaving, and Slavic Hagiography: The Literary 
School of Patriarch Euthymius, 114-15]. 
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But Permian writing was composed by one monk, made by one, created 
by one, one elder, one monk, one hermit — I mean Stefan, bishop of eternal 
memory — one at one time, and not over many years of time, as they, but 
one hermit, united in solitude, one, alone, one invoking One God’s help, one 
calling upon One God for assistance, one praying to One God, saying.” 


Epifanii is also the author of the Life of Sergii of Radonezh, the founder of the Holy 
Trinity Monastery. The Life was written in ca. 1417-1418, but is preserved only in 
a version rewritten in the middle of the fifteenth century by Pakhomii the Serb. In 
the Life of Sergii the devices of word-weaving are less pronounced, while light visions 
play a prominent role in the representation of the saint. In this we can perceive a 
link with the language and theology of Hesychasm (Sergii was one of the chief 
figures of monastic Hesychasm in Muscovite Rus’), while the literary means of 
representation also recalls Nestor’s use of light symbolism in his portrayal of 
Feodosii.”! 

The fall of Byzantium spurred Moscow’s cultivation of the consciousness of 
being the last bulwark of true Orthodoxy. The sixteenth century, in particular, 
is characterised by encyclopaedic enterprises, such as Metropolitan Makarii’s 
(1482-1542) gigantic project to compile the saints’ Lives (Velikie cet’i-minei): the 
Orthodox canon was to be collected, secured and preserved for all eternity. In the 
seventeenth century, Moscow witnessed one of the worst crises in Russian Church 
life, the struggle between the supporters and opponents of the reforms of Patriarch 
Nikon, which led to the Great Schism of the so-called Old Believers in 1666. One of 
the most charismatic opponents of the reforms and the leader of the conservatives 
was the archpriest Avvakum (1620-1682), whose dramatic Life (Zitie) is the most 
remarkable late hagiographic text and, at the same time, the first autobiography in 
Russian literature.” 


Addendum: 2008 saw the publication of a most useful tool for students of Slavic 
hagiography, Klimentina Ivanova's Bibliotheca Hagiographica Balcano-Slavica (720 pp, 
Sofia: AI ‘Prof. Marin Drinov’). The catalogue covers hagiographic and homiletic 
writing from the Balkan Slavic tradition (thus excluding the East Slavic corpus). 
It includes collections organised according to the calendar of fixed feast-days and 
contains manuscripts from the eleventh through the seventeenth centuries. In 
addition to the incipit and explicit, each listed item is provided with information 
on its genre, author, Greek original (if known), references to BHG and CPG, and a 
standard description. Ivanova also indicates whether a text is present in Makarii’s 
Great Menologion (which is useful because it is indicative of the text’s existence in 
the East Slavic tradition). 


? Druzhinin, Zhitie sv. Stefana, episkopa Permskogo, 71-2. For a more detailed analysis of 


this passage, see Gasparov, ‘Identity in Language”, 144-6. 

21 See Bortnes, Visions of Glory: Studies in Early Russian Hagiography, 81-7, 183-93. 
See Demkova, Sochineniia protopopa Avvakuma i publisticheskaia literatura rannego 
staroobriachestva. 
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COMPANION 


Latin Hagiographical Literature 
Translated into Greek 


Xavier Lequeux 


Over the past few decades, scholars interested in medieval texts have paid an 
increasing degree of attention to the literature of translation. The field of the 
Christian literature of the first 12 centuries was explored in 1949 by the Benedictine 
A. Siegmund, who presented a list of Latin translations of Greek texts.! This 
precious catalogue, in which hagiographical works occupied the major part, was to 
open up new perspectives: the corpus of the texts thus constituted made it possible 
to evaluate knowledge of Greek in the medieval west, to analyse techniques of 
translation and to identify numerous specialised centres of translation. In general, 
these versions, which tended to be tackled contemporaneously with study of the 
indirect tradition of the original texts? gradually lost their status as secondary 
literature: henceforward they constituted a completely separate field of research. 
Curiously, translations from Latin to Greek have never aroused the same 
interest. In 1953, another Benedictine, Dom E. Dekkers, who was then preparing 
the Clavis Patrum Latinorum, noted several Greek versions of Latin texts; for 
hagiographical literature, he listed the Passion of the Scillitan martyrs (BHL 7527 
— BHG 1645), the Passion of Perpetua and Felicitas (BHL 6633 —> BHG 1482), the Life 
of Ambrose of Milan by Paulin (BHL 37 — BHG 67), the Lives by Jerome, of Paul of 
Thebes (BHL 6959 — BHG 1466-70), of Malchus (BHL 5190 + BHG 1015-16) and 
of Hilarion (BHL 3879 — BHG 752-3), the Life of St Benedict (BHL 1102 — BHG 
273), drawn from the Dialogues of Gregory the Great, translated into Greek in their 





! Siegmund, Die Überlieferung der griechischen christlichen Literatur in der lateinischen 


Kirche bis zum zwölften Jahrhundert. For a recent survey of Latin translations of Greek texts, 
see Chiesa, ‘Le traduzioni in latino di testi greci’. 

? It sometimes happens that a version makes it possible to obtain a state of text older 
than what is attested in the most ancient copies of the original text. The case of the Homilies 
of Gregory of Nazianzos is exemplary: several of these texts were translated into Latin by 
Rufin in the late years of the fourth c., while the most ancient surviving collection of Greek 
orations dates back no further than the ninth c. 
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entirety, as well as the Life of the latter (extracts from BHL 3641 — BHG 721)? The 
list, as was confessed by its author, was not exhaustive for the relevant field of 
investigation, namely the literature of the Church Fathers until the death of Bede 
the Venerable (d.735). 

In fact, other texts, composed by authors whose names have not been preserved 
by posterity, have also awakened the zeal of translators. The saints whose exploits 
were translated into Greek are divided into several groups, and the list is as 
follows: 


e among the Apostles: 
- Andrew: BHL 428 (Epist. presbyt. et diacon. Achaiae) > BHG 93 
- Bartholomew: BHL 1002 + BHG 227 
* among the Popes: 
- Clement I (ca. 91—ca. 101): BHL 1848 — BHG 349-50 
— Stephen I (254-257): BHL 7845 — BHG 1669 
— Silvester I (315-323): BHL 7740d — 1° BHL 1628-30, 2° BHG 1631-2 
* among the martyrs, associated with Rome and its periphery (on account of 
the place of martyrdom or the existence of an important cult): 
— Agnes, third c.: BHL 156 — BHG 46 
— Anastasia, Agape, Irene and Chionia, martyred under Diocletian: BHL 
1795 + 118 + 8093 + 401 (Hagiographical Romance of St Anastasia) —^ BHG 81 
— Caesarius and Iulianus of Terracina under Claudius: BHL 1511 (Passio) > 
BHG 284, BHL 1517 (Miracula) > BHG 285 
- Chrysanthus and Daria, martyred in Tarsos, under Diocletian: BHL 1787 
— BHG 313-313b 
- Cyriacus, Hippolytus, Maximus, Chryse and Sabinianus, martyred under 
Claudius: BHL 1722 (Passio SS. Censurini et soc.) —^ BHG 466 
— Eugenia of Alexandria, Blasilla, Protus and Hyacinthus, martyred under 
Valerian: BHL 2666 — BHG 607 x and y; BHL 2667 — BHG 607w; second 
part of BHL 2667 (Passio S. Blasillae) —^ BHG 608b 
— Nereus and Achilleus of Terracina, first c. (?): BHL 6058-66 — BHG 1327 
— Pancratius, martyred under Diocletian: BHL 6424 — BHG 1408 and its 
paraphrase 1409* 
— The Quattro Coronati, martyred in Pannonia under Diocletian: BHL 1836 
— BHG 1600 





? The Greek opuscule BHG 721, composed of translated excerpts from the Latin 


Life composed in 873 by the deacon John Hymmonides (BHL 3641), was in its turn to be 
retranslated into Latin after the eleventh, or the tenth c.; on this retroversion BHL 3645, see 
Halkin, ‘Une courte Vie latine inédite de S. Grégoire le Grand, retraduite du grec’. 

^ On the basis of this paraphrase, the monk Pamphilos of Jerusalem composed, during 
the eleventh c. or before, a eulogy in honour of the virgin Soteris (BHG 1642), who would 
have accompanied Pancratius in the ultimate round; the eulogy is preserved in a single Italo- 
Greek document, the MS. Laurent. VII 26. 
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— Gallicanus, John and Paul, martyred under Julian the Apostate: BHL 3236- 
42 — BHG 2191, with appropriate developments 

- Gordianus and Epimachus, martyred under Julian the Apostate: BHL 3612 
— BHG 2165 

* among the saints, whose cult is traditionally associated with other Italian 
locations: 

— Benevento: the Bishop Januarius, martyred under Diocletian: BHL 4115-19 
— BHG 773y 

- Fidenza: Domninus the Head-bearer, martyred under Maximianus: BHL 
2264-5 — BHG 2109 

— Formia: the Bishop Erasmus, martyred under Diocletian: ancestor of BHL 
2578-82 — BHG 602 (two translations) 

- Milan: Nazarius, Protasius, Gervasius and Celsus, martyred under Nero: 
ancestor of BHL 6040-43 — BHG 1323 and 1323d; BHL 3514 (De revelatione 
corporum SS. Gervasii et Protasii) > BHG 67A 

- Monte Gargano: Michael the Archangel: BHL 5948 (Liber de apparitione in 
monte Gargano) + BHG 1288f, g and h 

- Ravenna: the Bishop Apollinaris, in the first c.: BHL 623 — BHG 2038. 


Also we should not forget the legend of Dionysios the Areopagite, promoted 
‘Bishop of Paris’: BHL 2178 > BHG 554 

It is quite evident that the current complement still does not supply the definitive 
inventory of Latin hagiographical literature, translated into Greek? One must wait 
for the emergence of other versions in bilingual documents including unpublished 
material. Among works which are yet to receive the recognition of a critical edition, 
should be enumerated the Greek Passion of Vincent of Saragossa, martyred at Valencia 
under Diocletian (BHG 1866-7c, cf. BHL 8628-31) and those of numerous Roman 
martyrs: Cecilia (BHG 238b, cf. BHL 1495), Hermes, the Pope Alexander, Eventius, 
Theodulus and Quirinus (BHG 2168, cf. BHL 266 and 3853) and finally Laurence 
and his companions [BHG 976-7 and 977c, cf. BHL 7811-12 (Passio S. Sixti II); BHG 
977a, ab and b, cf. BHL 6884+6+7801+4753+3961 (Passio SS. Polychronii et soc.)]. It 
may also be the case that it is the absence of a critical edition for the Latin version 
which impedes resolution of the issue: although the transcription in the printed 
Sanctuarium of Mombritius (Milan, before 1480) may deserve some credit, the 
Passion of the widow Lucy and Geminianus, martyred in Rome under Diocletian 
(BHL 4985-6 and BHG 2241) would originally have been composed in Latin. This 
summary, however incomplete it may be, of the Latin hagiography translated into 
Greek, nevertheless authorises the drawing of a preliminary conclusion, one which 
has been long suspected: texts bequeathed to the east are significantly fewer in 
number than the Latin versions which made eastern legends known in the west by 
the score. 





* Seealso Gounelle, ‘Traductions de textes hagiographiques et apocry phes latins en grec’. 
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When the scholar is confronted by two texts the wording of which is analogous, 
one in Latin, the other in Greek, the first difficulty to be surmounted consists in 
determining the language in which the text was originally composed. 

In one of the Italo-Greek copies of the Miracula of Caesarius of Terracina (BHG 
285), the account is introduced by the formula: 7 Sì tv Aativwv dujynots nepi tod 
pnnoesda1 uéAAovrtoc tod udptupos Katcapíou obo Emi A€EEws dpyetar Paotrevovtoc 
to evoeBeotdtov ... (MS. Vat. gr. 2302, mid-thirteenth c., fol. 115).° This story as related 
by the Latins has survived into the present day: it is numbered 1517 in the BHL. 

In the absence of such an explicit formula, the scholar may invoke the formula 
once promulgated by W. Meyer, according to which the Passions featuring Greek 
martyrs were originally composed in Greek, while the Martyria celebrating Latin 
individuals were composed in Latin.’ However, this rule is subject to numerous 
exceptions. In fact, there exist hagiographical texts which, while featuring Roman 
protagonists, are of oriental origin: M. van Esbroeck has succeeded in showing that 
the primitive legend of the Roman martyrs Sophia and her daughters Pistis, Elpis 
and Agape (BHO 1082; BHG 1637 x, y and z; BHL 2968b, d, f, 2969 and 2971) came 
to light in Constantinople in the fourth century,’ and not in Rome, in the times of 
the Greek and Syrian popes, as F. Halkin supposed.’ 

Philological analysis is very often the final recourse for recognition of the 
original version. Comparison of texts proves particularly useful in locating the 
changes which betray the meaning of the translation, in this case from Latin into 
Greek. Particularly significant for such revelations are: 


* mistranslation in the case of a rare word: in the Passion of Dionysios the 
Areopagite (BHG 554), the substantives sanctio (BHL 2178, ch. 3) and indignatio 
(ch.8) are translated respectively as dyiwovn (= sanctification, sanctitas; PG 4, 
col. 672 B) and &va&iótng (= indignitas; ibid., col. 676C); 

e anerrorin grammatical analysis: the Passion of Januarius of Benevento begins 
with the words: 


BHL 4115-19 BHG 773y 

Temporibus Diocletiani imperatoris, 'Ev tots Katpots AtoKAntiavod Tod BaciMéoc, 
Constantini caesaris quinquies et brateia Kwvotavtivov kaícapoc méumtouv 
Maximiani caesaris septies ... xai Ma&iyiavoO Katoapos EKtov ... 


The Latin text is correct unlike the Greek version, which should have read: ùrarteig 
... TÉUTTN ... EKTH. 





Transcribed by Ehrhard, Uberlieferung, III/2, 973. 

See Meyer, Die Legende des hl. Albanus des Protomartyr Angliae in Texten vor Beda, 6-7. 
See van Esbroeck, ‘Le saint comme symbole’. 

Halkin, Légendes grecques de ‘martyres romaines’, 184-5. 


o 0 N A 
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e a phonetic transcription, bereft of meaning in Greek: in the Passion of the 
Roman martyr Gordianus, the Greek gig uácoav tiva kaAovuévnv “Akova 
LaAviav (BHG 2165, I, 88-9) is a clumsy replacement for the Latin (BHL 3612: 
in quadam uilla quae vocatur ad aquas Salinas [legendum: aquas salvias]); in the 
Passion of Dionysios the Areopagite, the substantive materfamilias (BHL 2178, 
ch. 16) has inspired the lexical creation untpo~aurArov (PG 4, col. 681D). 

e an unidentified quotation: the translator failed to take into account the fact 
that one passage from the Passion of the Bishop of Formia, Erasmus (BHL 
2578-82, ch. 12: Via iustorum recta facta est, et iter sanctorum praeparatus est) is 
a quotation from the Prophet Isaiah (26,7); he translated the phrase literally 
(H 6806 vàv dikaiwv ebOeia £yéveco, ń Lov tæv &yíov AToludo@n)! instead of 
quoting the Septuagint (óðòç evoebdv evOeia EyÉvero, Kat napeokevaouévn ń 
óðòç tv £boeQOv). 


There are even cases where the Greek text is entirely incomprehensible, if there is 
no recourse to the Latin model as a way of deducing what the translator meant to 
say: thus the modern editor did not hesitate to describe as 'charabia' such a passage 
from the Greek Passion to the martyrs Gallicanus, John and Paul (BHG 2191). 

The reading of these versions raises other fundamental questions: where, when, 
by whom and why was a Latin text translated into Greek? 

In most cases these versions are, as has already been underlined, anonymous. It 
would be preferable to have first-hand testimonies available, like that of St Jerome, 
whose significant compositions included the biographies of the oriental monks Paul, 
Hilarion and Malchus." In his history of Christian literature, the De viris illustribus, 
published in 392-393, Jerome introduces a contemporary writer, Sophronios, and 
attributes to him, among other works, the Greek version of the Vita S. Hilarionis 
(BHL 3879); Jerome, a translator himself, appreciates favourably the work of his 
contemporary: De virginitate quoque ad Eustochium et vitam Hilarionis monachi, 
opuscula mea, in Graecum sermonem elegantissime transtulit (ch. 134, ed. Ceresa- 
Gastaldo, 230). This kind of testimony, where an author judges his translator, is not 
widespread in medieval literature; for translations of Latin into Greek, this is, to 
our knowledge, the only instance that has survived into the present day. 

Translations were facilitated, in Rome, by the presence of Greek communities, 
from the second half of the seventh century onward. These Greek-speaking monks 
did not remain indifferent to the saints honoured in the City. According to the 
Liber Pontificalis (vol. 1, 464—5), the complex of San Silvestro in capite, founded by 
Pope Paul I (757-767), was immediately entrusted to Greek monks, who chanted 
their psalmody there. In an inscription listing the commemorations of saints and 


? Recension of MS. Messanensis S. Salvatoris gr. 29, transcribed by von Falkenhausen, ‘S. 


Erasmo a Bisanzio', 86. 

1 Halkin, ‘La Passion grecque des martyrs romains Gallican, Jean et Paul (BHG 2191)’, 
271 (note 1), 273 (note 5), 277 (notes 1 and 2), 278 (note 5), 280 (note 1). 

12 Bastiaensen, ‘Jérôme hagiographe'. 
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the saints whose relics had been deposited in the Saint Silvester basilica,’ the date 
given for the feasts of Sts Chrysanthus and Daria conforms to the Byzantine rather 
than the Roman calendar. Is this assessment enough to attribute to the occupants 
of San Silvestro the initiative for the Greek version of the two martyrs honoured in 
Rome? The hypothesis is tempting, despite the absence of other indices enabling 
us to establish more decisively that the monks of San Silvestro participated actively 
in the diffusion, in their mother-tongue, of the exploits of those with whose relics 
they had been entrusted. The silence of the sources imposes the same reservations 
regarding the Byzantines who settled on the Caelian Hill in the monastery of 
St Andrea in Clivo Scauri, founded by Gregory the Great, and in the vicinity of 
the basilica of San Lorenzo fuori le mura, in that of Sts Stephen and Cassianus, 
restored by Pope Leo IV (847-855), or indeed regarding the other Greek monks 
who provided the psalmody in the church of Santa Prassede all’Esquillino, richly 
endowed with relics by Pascal I (817—824). 

Southern Italy and its Greek monasteries also provided a context propitious to 
the translation of Latin legends. It is to these milieus that are attributed — without 
valid arguments adduced in support of the hypothesis — the Greek version of the 
Passion of Apollinaris of Ravenna (BHG 2038) and that of the legend of Caesarius 
and Julianus of Terracina (BHG 284 and 285), texts which seem never to have 
reached Constantinople. Southern Italy was definitely a region which saw the 
transcription, over the centuries, of Greek texts derived from translations; many of 
them have been exclusively preserved in Italo-Greek manuscripts. 

Sometimes, the indications enabling us to identify the milieu in which the 
translation was realised, are fortunately supplied by the version itself. The 
anonymous preface (BHG 1445y) to the Greek translation of the Dialogues of 
Gregory the Great, the second book of which includes the Life of St Benedict, abbot 
of Monte Cassino (BHG 273), identifies the instigator; the individual in question is 
Pope Zacharias (741—752).? His merits are also demonstrated in an acrostic epigram 
(BHG 1445z) at the beginning of the most ancient evidence to have been conserved, 
the MS. Vat. gr. 1666 (AD 800); according to 14 supplementary verses of the same 
poem, discovered on fol. 42° of the MS. Ambrosianus D 69 sup. (second or third 
quarter of the fourteenth c.), the Pontiff personally charged the monk John to make 
a copy of his opus to guarantee its diffusion in the Orient. An epilogue to the 





5 Ed. Marucchi, Eléments d'archéologie chrétienne, III: Basiliques et églises de Rome, 398-9. 


14 For example, MSS Ambros. D 92 sup., tenth-eleventh c. (BHG 773y and 2168), F 144 
sup., first quarter of twelfth c. (BHG 46 et 2109); Marc. gr. 362, A.D. 1279 (BHG 227); Messan. 
S. Salv. gr. 29, A.D. 1307 (BHG 602, 1288h and 2038); Vat. gr. 866, eleventh c. (BHG 46, 602, 
1288y, 1327, 1408, 2165, 2191 and 2241), gr. 1608, twelfth-thirteenth c. (BHG 284, 773y, 1600 
and 2191), gr. 1987, tenth-eleventh c. (BHG 602), gr. 2072, mid-eleventh c. (BHG 773y), gr. 
2302, mid-thirteenth c. (BHG 284—5). 

5 The last ‘Greek’ pope, of Calabrian extraction. See PmbZ 8614. 

16 Mercati, ‘Sull’epigramma acrostico premesso alla versione greca di S. Zaccaria papa 
del "Liber dialogorum" di S. Gregorio Magno'. On BHG 1445y and 1445z, see Gounelle, 
"Traductions de textes hagiographiques et apocryphes latins en grec', 57-63. 
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Greek Passion of Anastasia (BHG 81a) indicates that the Latin legend was translated 
by John, at the request of a certain Theodore residing in Rome, in 824, in the process 
of a ‘diplomatic mission for the unity of the orthodox faith’; the one giving the 
commission was none other than Theodore Krithinos, deacon and treasurer of the 
Great Church at Constantinople and, later, archbishop of Sicily." 

In the majority of cases, the dating of a version cannot be estimated with 
precision: a terminus ante quem is the most that can be expected. This is usually 
provided by the most ancient witness preserved. 

The Passion of the Scillitan Martyrs (BHG 1645), as well as the Passio Laurentii, 
Xysti et Hippolyti (BHG 976-977), are transmitted through the MS. Paris. gr. 1470. 
This codex, with the MS. Paris. gr. 1476, contains a collection of hagiographical 
texts for the summer semester, recopied by Anastasios in 890.? Two scholia 
(BHG 377a and 1167m) reveal that these two codices are a partial copy of a 
collection of hagiographical texts, compiled by Methodios, the future patriarch of 
Constantinople, at the time of his residence in Rome, between 815 and 821.” 

The Passion of Bartholomew (BHG 227) has come down to us in the unique MS. 
Marcianus gr. 362, a panegyricon for the fixed feasts of saints through the year; the 
subscription of fol. 278" reveals that the codex was copied in 1278/1279, by Nicholas 
Damenos, a monk at the monastery of Lingua Phari in Messina, at the request of the 
monk Iakobos, skeuophylax of the same monastery. For M. Bonnet, the possibility 
is not to be excluded that the translation was carried out in the renowned Sicilian 
monastery at the same time.” 

Arguments for the dating of a unique manuscript need to be invoked with 
extreme caution. The Martyrdom of Cyriacus, Hippolytus and Maximus (BHG 466) is 
a translation of the Passio SS. Censurini et soc. (BHL 1722), an artificial composition 
which links the martyrs of Ostia and of Porto; the text is conserved exclusively in 
the MS. Taurin. B III 31 (gr. 116), a‘ vermischter Metaphrast' (a menologion consisting 
of metaphrastic texts and more ancient texts) for the month of June, dating back 
to the fifteenth-sixteenth centuries.” This Passion is to be found summarised in 
a short hagiographical notice (BHG 2326n), transmitted notably through the MS. 
Patmiacus 266, a synaxarion-typikon copied around 1200, but retaining a version 
dating back to the end of the ninth or the beginning of the tenth century.” It can 
thus be stated with confidence that the Greek Passion of Cyriacus and his companions 
was in circulation in Byzantium, long before the fifteenth century. 





17 PmbZ 7675. For Theodore’s motivations, see Gounelle, ‘Traductions de textes 


hagiographiques et apocryphes latins en grec’, 65-8. 

18 Ehrhard, Überlieferung, I, 258-66. 

1 The only texts which definitely have their provenance in the collection of Methodios 
are the Passion of Marina (BHG 1165) and the scholia (BHG 1167m) which accompany them, 
edited by Methodios himself. On the latter see PmbZ 4977. 

? Bonnet, ‘La Passion de S. Barthélemy: en quelle langue a-t-elle été écrite?'. 

? Ehrhard, Überlieferung, III, 199-201. 

2 Halkin, Recherches et documents d'hagiographie byzantine, 304. 
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When the manuscripts involved are manifestly late, examination of the use to 
which texts were put by posterity may prove to be helpful in setting the terminus 
ante quem with more precision. 

The vita of Pope Silvester (BHG 1628-30) is a translation of the text BHL 770d; an 
abridged adaptation of this text was circulating as early as the sixth century, where 
it was used by the Monophysite Zacharias of Mitylene in his Historia ecclesiastica 
(1,7).” 

An excerpt from a letter attributed to Ambrose of Milan and narrating his 
discovery of relics of Sts Gervasios and Protasios (BHG 67a) is quoted by John of 
Damascus in Book II of his De imaginibus, written in the monastery of Saint Sabas 
near Bethlehem before 729/730. 

The Parisian legend which identifies Dionysios the Areopagite with the 
homonymous Bishop of Paris (BHL 2178) seems to have been composed before the 
end of the seventh century;" its translation (BHG 554) was, in any case, utilised by 
two Byzantine authors: on the one hand Methodios, already mentioned above, in 
his panegyric in honour of St Dionysios (BHG 554d), a text which was subsequently 
translated into Latin by Anastasios Bibliothecarius (d. 846) in a panegyric (BHL 
2184);” on the other hand, St Michael, priest and synkellos of Jerusalem (d. 846) in 
a panegyric (BHG 556) which he delivered, 3 October 821 at the earliest, 3 October 
833 at the latest, with the aim of halting the iconoclastic persecution.” 

The most ancient version were integrated in Byzantine hagiographical 
collections, the pre-metaphrastic menologia, the internal structure of which did not 
develop further after 950;” the insertion of a text in this type of collection also led, in 
Byzantium, to the setting of the date of the commemoration of the saint concerned. 

Legends of western origin also inspired hymnographers. The presence of western 
saints in Byzantine hymnography was the subject of a substantial presentation by 
E. Follieri, which may excuse us from the obligation to cover this territory again.” 
By way of a complement, we note that an analysis of the kanon composed by Joseph 
the Hymnographer (ninth c.) in honour of St Felix of Thibiuca made it possible to 
establish that this celebrated poet used a Greek version, currently lost, of a text 
close to the recensio Venusiensis II of the Passion of this saint (BHL 2895b).” 





? Ed. E.W. Brooks, CSCO (Paris 1919), vol. 83, 56-93 (Syriac text) and vol. 84, 39-65 
(Latin tr.); see also BHO 1069. 

^ The dating is the object of controversy; see Jeauneau, 'L'abbaye de Saint-Denis, 
introductrice de Denys en Occident', 364, n. 12. 

^ Canart, ‘Le patriarche Méthode de Constantinople, copiste à Rome’, 348-9, n. 21. 
Loenertz, ‘Le panégyrique de S. Denys l'Aréopagite par S. Michel le Syncelle’; on this 
writer see PmbZ 5059. 

7 On the composition of this collection of hagiographical texts: Ehrhard, Uberlieferung, 
I, 155-701. 

8 Follieri, ‘Santi occidentali nell'innografia bizantina’. 
Luzzi, ‘Un canone inedito di Giuseppe innografo per un gruppo di martiri occidentali 
e i suoi rapporti con il testo dei sinassari’, 131, n. 42. 
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All the western saints honoured in the ancient menologia formed the object of a 
rubric in the Synaxarion of Constantinople. 











Date ol Text in the pre- 
commemoration p! Saint(s) commemorated 
i Metaphrastic : 
(pre-Metaphrastic menolapia in the Synax.CP 
menologia) 8 
17.IX BHG 2241 cols 53-4: Aoukia x. l'eutviavóc 
19.IX BHG 773y cols 59-60: 'lavovápioc éntox. Beveßevõðv, 
Xóocooc, IIpókAoc, EÒTÚXIOG, AKOVOTLOG, 
Qabotog K. Anotóépioq 
3.X BHG 554 cols 101-2: Atovvotog ó Apsonayítnc, Povotikóg 
K. 'EAevOépioc 
14.X BHG 1323 cols 137-8: NaGápioc, l'epBáctoc, Ipcáotog x. 
KéAotoc 
21.X BHG 753 cols 153-4: 'IAapícv 
11.XI BHG 1867c cols 213-14 (ms. F): Bikévtioc Ótákovog K. Où- 
aAA€pios eto. 
12.XI BHG 1181-81b | cols 217-18: Maptivos éntox. ®payyiac 
22.XI BHG 283b cols 243-5: KuaAía, BaAAepiavóc, TiBopttog K. 
Máčıuoç 
25.XI BHG 350 cols 255-6: KAńunç mamas ‘Pouns 
7.XII BHG 68 + 67? | cols 283-4: 'Aufpóotoc &níok. MedroAdvwv 
22.XII BHG 81 cols 333-6: ’Avaotacia 1 papuakodótpia, 
Xpvoóyovoc, ‘Ayan, Eiprivn, Xiovía, Oc0d6tn K. 
TÀ tékva aUrfic 
24.XII BHG 607x, y, w | cols 339-44: Eùyevia 
21 BHG 1628-9 cols 365-6: ZIAfeotpog mamas Pounc 
15 ou 16.1 BHG 1466 | col. 177 (29.X), 393-4 (15.1): MabAoc 6 Onpaîoc 
211 BHG 46 col. 408 (20.1), 412 (21.1), 440 (1.II): ‘Ayvif 
22.1 BHG 1866 col. 414: Bi«évtiog 6 d1dKovoc 
2.11 BHG 1482 col. 440: Nepnetova, Xácupoc, ‘PevKatoc, 
XoatópviAoc, Léxovvdoc K. OnArKitatny 
12.1 BHG 721 cols 531-2: l'pyópioc manag "Pun 
14.III BHG 273e col. 535: Bevédixtos, ó kata trv EAAKSa qovriv 
uedepunvevbpevog e0Aoynuévog 
19.III BHG 313 cols 547-8: Xpvoav8oc x. Aapeta 
10.V BHG 2165 col. 670 (9.V): Eníuaxoç x. Topõiavóç 
2.VI BHG 602 col. 726: IIóppog &níokoroc, l'epáoiuog K. "Epaouoq 
17.VII BHG 1645 col. 835 (synax. sel.): Emepatog x. Bepovikn 
4.VIII BHG 1669 | col. 24 (71X) and col. 864 (2. VIII): Erépavoc 6 
nánaç Pounc 
10.VIIT BHG 976-7, col. 881: Aavpévtioc, Eóotoc émok. POUNG, 
977a, ab and b "ItóAvtoc 
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This table engenders certain remarks: 


e for St Michael the Archangel (6.IX: Synax.CP, cols 19-20), this is evidently not the 
version of the Liber de apparitione in monte Gargano, dating from the last decade of 
the ninth century, which was chosen for the menologion, but the text BHG 1282; 

e in honour of the Apostle Andrew (30.XI; Synax.CP, cols 265-8), the menologia 
sometimes propose BHG 96, sometimes BHG 98; 

e as regards Benedict of Nursia (14.III), the long text BHG 273 has been replaced 
by the summary BHG 273e; 

e for the Apostle Bartholomew (11.VI, in company with Barnabas: Synax.CP, 
cols 743-6), the menologia have selected the enkomia of Joseph, monk and 
skeuophylax of Constantinople (BHG 232 and 232b); 

e the commemoration of St Vincent of Saragossa is dated, in ancient menologia, 
either 11 November or 22 January?! 


Numerous versions did not find a place in the ancient menologia, at least in the 
exemplars which have come down to us. These translations did not however escape 
the compilers of the Synaxarion, who used them as the basis for the composition of 
their notices. It was thus that the Byzantine corpus of saints integrated Hippolytus, 
Cyriacus and their companions (30.I: Synax.CP, cols 431-4), Alexander the Pope, 
deprived of his companions (16 or 17.II:: cols 543-4) as well as the Bishops 
Apollinaris of Ravenna (23.VII: col. 835) and Felix of Thibiuca (30.VIII: col. 933). 
Caesarius and Julianus of Terracina, like the monk Malchus, joined the Synaxarion 
later, through the expedient of the M* edition (second half of the twelfth c.), which 
commemorates them respectively on 7 October (cols 116-17, infra paginam)? and 26 
March (cols 559-62, infra paginam); the same M* edition preferred to celebrate the 
memory of St Felix on 16 April (cols 605-6, infra paginam).? On the other hand, some 
saints remained outside the different strata of Synax.CP: Gallicanus, John and Paul; 
Domninus of Fidenza; Achilleus and Nereus of Terracina; the Quattro Coronati. 

The preoccupations which motivated the translation of a hagiographical text 
into Greek have seldom been expressed: it has already been noted that the Passion 
of Anastasia was translated at the express demand of Theodore Krithinos.™ In codex 
252 of his Bibliotheca, Photios evokes the activity of the translator of the Dialogues of 
Gregory the Great, in these terms: 





93 The premetaphrastic text BHG 68 seems to have been preferred; however, the MS. 
Paris. gr. 1458 (eleventh c.) suggests in addition to this text the vita BHG 67. 

9 The same uncertainty is perceptible in the Synaxaria. 

? Luzzi,'L'influsso dell'agiografia italogreca sui testimoni piü tardivi del Sinassario di 
Costantinopoli', 181-2 and 189. 

33 This notice takes its inspiration from a Greek edition which shows certain analogies 
with the recensio Venusiensis interpolata of the Passion of St Felix (BHL 2895d): Luzzi, ‘Un 
canone inedito di Giuseppe innografo per un gruppo di martiri occidentali e i suoi rapporti 
con il testo dei sinassari', 148, n. 106. 

* See epilogue BHG 81a. 
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Zacharias, who after the interval of time was appointed successor of the great 
man, indeed a man of apostolic stature (= Gregory the Great), translated into 
Greek the valuable knowledge previously confined to Latin, and in so doing 
generously conferred a benefit on the whole of humanity. [tr. N.G. Wilson, 
Photius. The Bibliotheca (London 1994), 229]. 


Whatever their motivations were (personal initiative or response to a request), 
the translators inaugurated a new episode of the gloria posthuma of the saints: 
they opened to them the doors of the Byzantine sanctorale. Their activities as 
intermediaries extended the renown of these illustrious personages in milieus 
which otherwise would probably not have paid them the least attention. 

In conclusion, the hagiographical traditions circulating in the west did not 
remain unknown to the Byzantines. A minority among these legends were 
translated into Greek. It was by means of these translations, making their exploits 
known, that some western saints entered the Byzantine sanctorale. 

The translations came to light in circumstances which very often remain 
mysterious, when relations between east and west were not characterised by 
tension. The major part of this hagiographical corpus of Latin origin was collected 
in the ancient menologia, the structure of which hardly evolved at all after 950. 

Sources of inspiration for Byzantine hymnography, these versions constitute 
rare traces of influence wielded by western spirituality in the religious life of the 
Greek-speaking oikoumene. 
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Persons have been indexed under their surname, unless they are emperors, 
churchmen or monks. Saints (regardless of their confessional allegiance) are listed 
under St + their name when they are discussed as saints, but under their proper 
names only when they are discussed in other capacities, e.g., as authors, emperors, 
or bishops. Not included in the index are very frequent words such as Life, vita, 


Panegyric, Laudation. 


Abbasids (Arab dynasty) 311, 334 and 
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Abd al-Malik, Umayyad caliph (685-705), 
355 

Abgar, author of four Martyrdoms, 261 

Abgar, king at Edessa, 266 

Abraham (biblical figure) 313, 376 

Abraham (Syrian poet) 261 

Abuserisje T'beli 295 

Abyssinia 349 and n29 

‘Academy’ at Iqalto 288 

Acconcia Longo, A. 231, 232 

Achaikos presbyter 121 n79 

Achilles 178 n18 

Achilles Tatios 212 

acrostic 265, 389 

Acta Martyrum et Sanctorum 269 

Acta Sanctorum 2 and n4, 3 

Acta Sanctorum Martyrum 269 

Acts, pseudo-apostolic 240 n77 

Acts of St Mari 266 

Acts of St Paul and St Thekla 67-8 

Acts of the Apostles 76, 77 

Acts of the Edessan martyrs Shmona, Gurya 
and Habib 266 

Acts of the Martyrs 329 

Acts of the Syrian Martyrs 309 n25 


Addai, Teaching of 266, 271 

Addai Scher, Chaldean Catholic 
Archbishop, 269 n44, 347 

Adramyttion 178 

Adrianople 56, 184 

Aegean sea 58, 67, 120 

Aegina, island 120, 125 

Aelia Capitolina (Roman name of 
Jerusalem) 199 

Aeneas, Bishop of Gaza 202 

Aeschylus 183 

Afinogenov, D. 72, 209 n28 

Africa 9, 128, 204 

agá'ib, a’sab (wonders, miracles in Arabic) 
357 

Against those who accuse the saints (work of 
Stethatos Niketas) 148 

Agathangelos see Armenian History of 
Agathangelos 

Agesilaos, Spartan king, 25 

Agira 233, 234, 237, 240, 245, 247 

Agra (town in India) 317 

Agrigento (town in Sicily) 227, 233, 239, 
240, 242, 245, 248 and n111 

Agrippidas (initial name of the Emperor 
Diocletian) 330 

Ahura-Mazda (Persian deity) 308 
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Akakios, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(471-488), 60 

Akakios Sabbaites 174, 190 

Akalissos (town in Lycia) 69 

Akoimetoi monks 58-9 

Akropolites, Constantine 124 n91, 177 and 
n14, 178, 180, 189, 190 

Al-Bahnasa (Oxyrhynchus) 326 

al-Ghüri , Mamluk sultan 356 

al-Nasir Muhammad, Mamluk sultan 358 

Alans, the 307 

Atbakk' (place in Armenia) 311 

Albania 185 

Albania (Caucasian region) 301, 302 

Atbianos of Manazkert, house of 305 

Alcibiades 183 

Aleppo 262 n14, 347, 356 

Alexander the Great 36 n3 
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Alexandrian 66, 302, 327, 330, 332, 356 
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Alexios I Komnenos, Emperor (1081-1118) 
144, 151, 152, 245, 287 

Alt'amar (town in Armenia) 311, 316 

Amalfi (town in Italy) 243, 244 

Amaseia (town in the Pontos) 65, 67 

Amastris (town in Paphlagonia) 98, 106 

Amathous (town on Cyprus) 73 

Amida (town in Syria) 301 

‘Ammar al-Basri (Christian Arab author) 
354 n54 

Ammon (ascetic) 41, 43 

Ammonios the Monk 212, 218, 346 

Amnia (town in Paphlagonia) 107 

Amorion (town in Phrygia) 113, 114, 117 

Anahit (pagan godess) 304 

Analecta Bollandiana (scientific journal) 2 

Anaplous (place at the Bosphoros) 60 

Anastasia, Apocalypse of 126 


Anastasios I Emperor (491-518) 59, 61, 63, 
207, 351 

Anastasios Bibliothecarius 40, 73, 391-2 

Anastasios of Sinai 215, 217, 218 

Anastasios Quaestor 115 

Anatolia 69 

Anatolian 67, 126 

Anatolios (Stoudite abbot) 117 

Ancyra (town in Galatia) 71, 212 

Andrew of Crete 97 and n6, 100 (see also St 
Andrew of Crete) 

Andronikos II, Emperor (1282-1328) 175, 
176, 177, 179, 180, 186, 

Andronikos sebastokrator 159 

Andros, island 121 n79 

Anglo-Saxon scholarship 285 n1 

Angoulas monk 53, 70 n91 

Anna, nun in the convent of Trichinareai 
101 

Annunciation 160, 163, 223 

annus mundi 217 

anthropomorphites 326 

anti-Chalcedonian bishops 206, 207 

anti-Chalcedonian Church 327 

anti-Chalcedonian clergy 207 

anti-Chalcedonian hagiography 206, 207, 
326 

anti-Chalcedonian hierarchy 327 

anti-Chalcedonian monastery 207 

anti-Chalcedonian monasticism 207 

anti-Chalcedonian monks 206, 335 

anti-Chalcedonian movement 205, 206 n21 

Anti-Chalcedonian see 327 

Anti-Chalcedonians 206 and 19, 207, 351 

anti-Latin faction 314 

anti-Origenist 326 

Antichrist, coming of 65 

Antioch 18, 37, 39, 46, 47 n32, 51, 52, 53, 59, 
60, 151, 184, 189, 205, 206, 207, 214, 
242, 267 and n31, 285, 286, 288, 293, 
302, 313, 329, 330, 332, 349, 356, 358 

Antiochene Lucianic text type 302 

Antiochos Epiphanes, Hellenistic king 309 

Antiochos of St Sabas 214, 219 

Antony of Choziba 211, 219 

Antony, disciple of St Athanasios the 
Athonite 150 

Antony, metropolitan of Larissa 184 

Antony, monk, companion of St Theodore 
of Kythera 125 
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Antony prosmonarios 51, 52 and n47-8, 81 

Antony, superior of the monastery of St 
Simeon 351 

Apameia (town in Syria) 59 

Aphrodite 178 n18 

Aphthartodocetism 65 

Aphthonios 99 

Apollonios of Tyana 124 

Apologia contra Iudaeos 72 

Apophthegmata Patrum 7, 29 and n41, 40, 48 
and n37, 146, 262, 374 

apostasy 215, 216, 263, 309, 316, 334, 354, 
355, 356 

Ap'xazet'i (area by the Black Sea) 285, 288 

Aquileia (town in Italy) 27 n36, 204 

Arab Palestine 97, 217 

Arab tribes 264 

Arabia 207 

Arabian peninsula 128 

Arabic Christian literature 345, 347 

Arabic hagiography 3, 323, 345-67 

Arabic language 10, 29, 41, 199, 259, 265, 
268, 269 n44, 289 n19, 323, 324, 328, 
334 and n50, 345-60 

Arabic translation 129 and n107, 217 

Arabic version 40, 42, 209, 287 and n10 

Arabs 97, 98, 110, 11, 113, 120, 121, 123, 
125, 128, 199, 200, 205, 213, 215 and 
n37, 216, 217, 218, 285, 287, 290, 292, 
306, 310, 311, 323, 324, 326, 327 and 
n19, 331, 332, 333, 334 and n51, 335, 
345-60 

Muslim 285 

Arakel Dawrizec’i 318 

arakhinah (Coptic notables) 359 

Aramaic, see Christian Palestinian Aramaic 

Arc'ax (region in Caucasian Albania) 301 

archistrategos (for St George) 290 

Arcruni, Meruzan 311 

Arcruni, Xacik-Gagik 311 

Arcrunids, the (Armenian noble house) 311 

Arethas of Caesarea 119 

Argos (town in the Peloponnese) 123 

Arianism 327 

Arians (heretics) 28, 312, 

Ariman (Persian deity) 308 

Aristakés, son of St Gregory the 
Illuminator 303, 306, 312 

Ark of the Covenant 201 

Arkadios, Archbishop of Constantia 73, 75 


Arkadios, Emperor (395-408) 44, 202 

Armenia 203, 299-319 

Armenian Church 302, 305, 307, 318 n61 

Armenian genocide 318 n61 

Armenian History of Agathangelos 267, 
304, 305, 306, 307, 318 

Armenian language 3, 9, 10, 40, 98, 268, 
287, 291 

Armenian lectionary 201, 219 

Armento (town in S. Italy) 234 

Arsacid dynasty in Armenia 303, 305 

Arsen/Arsenios of Iqalto (Georgian 
translator) 288, 291 

Arsenios, composer of liturgical canons 146 

Arsenios, disciple of St Leontios of 
Jerusalem 152 

Arsenios, master of St Elias Speleotes 243 

Arsenios, Patriarch (1254-1260, 1261-1265) 
175 

Arta (town in Epiros) 173 174, 179, 189 

ArtaSat (old capital of Armenia) 306, 309 

ArtaSes, Armenian king (422-428) 302 

Artaz (region in Armenia) 307 

Artemas, brother of St Nicholas of Sion 70 
and n92 

Asbestas, Gregory 109 

Ascetica (or Paralipomena) 41, 43 

Asceticon of abba Isaiah 206, 222 

Asia 317 

Asia Minor 48, 67—72, 98, 106, 107, 112, 117, 
118, 122, 123, 150, 151, 182, 184 

Asian 58, 60, 62 

Aspuna (town in Asia Minor) 48 

Assemani, S.E. 269 

Assos (town in W. Asia Minor) 152 

Assyrians 97, 311 

Asterios of Amaseia 67, 81 

A&tiSat (religious centre in Armenia) 306 

Athanasios I, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(1289-1293, 1303-1310) 173 n2, 180, 
181,182 n29, 186, 191, 193 

Athanasios of Antioch 151, 349 

Athanasios, Bishop of Adramyttium 178 

Athanasios, Bishop of Alexandria 9, 18, 19 
and n9-10, 20, 21 n12-13, 22-30, 36, 
37, 40, 42, 43, 46, 262, 267, 325, 327, 
332, 335, 373 (see also St Athanasios 
of Alexandria) 

Athanasios, iconophile confessor 124 
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Athanasios, monk of the Patmos monastery 
151 

Athanasios of Panagiou 150, 161 

Athanasios, Stoudite monk 109 

Athens 71 n95, 98 n13, 103, 158, 174, 184, 
185 n35 

Athos Mt 117, 122, 124, 149, 150, 174, 175, 
183, 184, 185, 186, 187, 188, 236, 243, 
286, 288, 290, 293, 371, 375 

Atrib (town in Egypt) 353 

Atroa (place in Bithynia) 110, 111, 113 

Atrpatakan (town on the Silk Road) 317 

Attaleia (town in Pamphylia) 113 

Attica (region in Greece) 152 

Attikos Patriarch of Constantinople 
(406—425/426) 39, 301 

Auxentios Mt 58, 100 

Auzépy, M.-F. 100 n18 

Avar-Slavic invasions 78 

Avarayr, battlefield of 307, 309 

Avars 121, 129 

Avitus of Braga 202 


Babai the Great (theologian of the Church 
of the East) 260, 273 

Bagratids (Armenian dynasty) 285, 290 and 
n24, 293, 310 n30 

Bagratuni, Smbat 311 

Bahram V, Persian king (421—439) 261 

Baker, D. 71 n95 

Balkans 9, 78 

Balsamon, Theodore 159 and n64 

Bar Hebraeus, aka as St Bar ‘Ebroyo, 263 

Bardas, Caesar 116 

Barhadbeshabba (Syrian author) 261, 263 

Bari (town in S. Italy) 244 

Barlaam and Ioasaph 97, 131, 218, 221, 289, 
317 n57 

Barnes, T.D. 26 

Barshauma, brother of Bar ‘Ebroyo 263 

Bartelink G.J.M 18, 19 n7-8, 57 n59, 

Basil I, Emperor (867—886) 114 and n55, 
118, 119 

Basil II, Emperor (976-1025) 128, 129, 130, 
144 and n3-4, 145, 157 

Basil, biographer of St Euthymios of 
Thessalonike 117 and n67, 118, 119 

Basil, Bishop of Seleukeia 67, 68 and n83 

Basil, catapan at Bari 244 

Basil of Emesa 216, 219 


Basil of Zarzma 295 

basileus (the Byzantine emperor) 240, 244, 245 

Basilica Eudoxiana 203 

Basilica St Silvester fuori le mura 390 

Basilica of San Lorenzo 390 

‘Basilides cycle’ 330, 332, 334, 357 

Basiliskos usurper 60-61 

Baumeister, Th. (Bollandist) 331 

Baur, Chr. 39 

Beck, H.G. 7 

Bede the Venerable 386 

Bedjan, P. 262, 269 

Beirut 206 

Bell, R.M. 189 

Belshazzar (biblical figure) 305 n16 

Benedict IX Pope (1032-1044) 244 

Benedictines, the 385 

Benevento (town in S. Italy) 387, 388 

Benjamin (biblical figure) 373 

Besa, disciple of St Shenoute 326 

Beth ‘Abe, see Monastery of 

Beth Arsham (town by Tigris River) 261 

Bethlehem 203, 204, 208, 392 

Betylios (town south of Gaza) 209 

Bible, the 10, 57, 69, 300 

Bible, Armenian 302, 317 

Bibliotheca Hagiographica Balcano-Slavica 378 

Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca 3 

Bibliotheca Hagiographica Latina 3 

Bibliotheca Hagiographica Orientalis 3, 269, 
287, 345 

Bibliotheca Hagiographica Syriaca 269—70 

Bibliotheca of Photios 39, 64, 394 

Bibliotheca Sanctorum 270 

bilingualism 229, 324, 347, 387 

biography (literary genre) 17-30 

Bisharah (West Syrian monk) 347 

Bithynia (region in Asia Minor) 48, 58, 67, 
99, 100, 101, 102, 104, 106, 107, 110 
and n44, 111, 122, 124, 151, 242 

Bitlis (Armenian town) 316 and n55 

Blachernae Palace in Constantinople 153, 163 

Black Mountain (in Cilicia) 286, 288, 293 

Black Sea 67, 98 

Blemmydes, Nikephoros 174, 191 

Blemmyes, the (tribe) 212 

Blessed Easterners 261 

Blum, H. 70 n92 

Bohairic language 41, 42, 324, 328, 348 
n. 23, 349 
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Bolland, J. 2 

Bollandists 2, 3, 4, 5, 52, 331 (see also Société 
des Bollandistes) 

Bond, James (film series) 332 n41 

Bonnet, M. 391 

Book of Canons 319 

‘Book of Chastity’ (or of Sobriety) 261, 273 

‘Book of the Abbots’ (or Governors) 262 

Bosphoros 58, 60, 62, 99, 105, 124 and n90 

Bounaina (place in Thessaly?) 121 

Braga (town in Portugal) 202 

Brk'iSoy, Syropersian hierarch (428-432) 302 

Brock, S. 347 n11 

Brown, P. 5, 21 

Buddha, life of 289, 317 n.57 

Buddhism 317 

Budge, E.A.W. 262 

Bughá the Turk 292 

Bulgaria 117, 156, 184, 185, 286, 289, 370, 
371, 376 

Bulgarian hagiography 376-7 

Bulgarians 78, 113, 157, 375 

Bukhara (town in Sogdiane) 317 

Burning Bush 211, 212 

Butrus Sawirus al-Gamil, Bishop of Malig 
353 

Byzantine-Bulgarian war 110 

Byzantine rule in Bulgaria, period of 
(1018-1185) 371 


Caelian Hill in Rome 390 

Caesarea (town in Cappadocia) 36, 37, 40, 
97, 115, 119, 153, 299, 304, 306, 312, 
329, 357 

Caesarea (town in Palestine) 36, 64, 178, 
201, 211, 214 

Cain (biblical figure) 373 

Cairo 268, 356, 358, 359 

Calabria 234, 236, 237, 240, 241, 244, 390 
n. 15 

Calamizzi (village in Calabria) 237, 240 

camebani (Passio in Georgian) 287 

Capitolias (town in Palestine) 216 

Cappadocia 36, 68, 124, 208, 313, 369 n1 

Cappadocian 124, 128, 306 

Capua (town in S. Italy) 243 

Carthage 243 

Caspian Sea 317 

Castronovo (vilage on Sicily) 235, 242 


Catania (town on Sicily) 227, 230, 233, 238, 
239, 240, 242, 243 n91, 245, 247, 248 
n111 

catapan (governor of Byzantine Italy) 244 

Catecheses of St Neophytos the Recluse 155, 
163 

Caucasia 310 

Caucasus 285, 292, 317 

Celestinus of Rome 334 

Cerami, see Philagathos of Cerami 

Chalcedon (town in Asia Minor) 56, 58, 99, 
100, 124 

Chalcedon, Council of 9, 58, 59, 60, 63, 64, 
100, 199, 200, 201, 205, 206, 207, 208, 
213, 261, 267, 306, 326, 335 

Chalcedonian Christology 206 

Chalcedonian community 348 

Chalcedonian controversy 331 

Chalcedonian hagiography 213 

Chalcedonian monastery 353 

Chalcedonian monasticism 210, 211 

Chalcedonian Orthodoxy 64, 206, 351 

Chalcedonian patriarch 213 

Chalcedonians 207, 215, 354 

Chaldia 285 

Chartophylax 176 

Cherson (town in Crimea) 116 

Childhood 19, 20, 21, 28, 65, 72, 104, 159, 
183, 185, 186, 205, 238, 242, 306, 315 
n52, 334, 373 

Chiliades, work of Tzetzes John 158 

Chiliokomon (village in the Pontos) 153 

China 263 

Chios, island 184, 189 and n40 

Chiron the centaur 178 n18 

Chitty, D. 53 

Choiroboskos, George 372 

Choniates, Michael, metropolitan of Athens 
158 

Choniates, Niketas 109 n39, 181 

Chosroids (Georgian dynasty) 290 

Christian Palestinian Aramaic 270 

Christian Roman Empire 306 

Christianisation 67, 200, 202, 203, 304, 306, 
370 

Christianity 9, 29, 35, 55, 62, 65, 96, 199, 
200, 202, 203, 214-16, 266, 285-6, 
289, 291-2, 293, 301, 303, 305, 307, 
308, 310, 311, 354, 358, 370 
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Christological controversy (or debate) 49, 
54, 59 

Chronicle of George the Monk 99, 106 n32, 
109 

Chronicle of John of Nikiou 73 

Chronicle of Theophanes the Confessor 47 
n32, 99, 106 n32, 109 

Chronicle of Zuqnin 261 n10, 263 

Chronographia (work of Psellos Michael) 
153 n46 

Chrysippos of Cappadocia (or of 
Jerusalem) 68 and n85, 201, 219 

chtenie (reading), work of Nestor the monk 
372, 373, 379 

Church Council 9, 99, 175 

Church Father(s) 7, 36, 37, 38, 39, 386 

church of Blachernae at Constantinople 
115, 186 

church of Chalkoprateia at Constantinople 
147 

church of Katapoliani 121 

church of St Anastasia in Constantinople 63 

church of St Apollinaris at Ravenna 240 

church of St Beryllus at Ravenna 240 

church of St Demetrios in Thessalonike 184 

church of St Irene in Constantinople 63 

church of St Isidore in Constantinople 63 

church of St John the Theologian in 
Ephesos 174 

church of St Sophia in Thessalonike 183 

church of St Stephen at Reggio Calabria 
240 

church of San Silvestro in capite 389 

church of Santa Prassede all'Esquillino 390 

Church of the East 259, 260, 263 

Church Slavonic 118 

Chytroi (Kythrea, town on Cyprus) 123 

Cilicia 67, 213, 312 

Claudius, Roman Emperor (41—54) 386 

Clavis Patrum Latinorum 385 

Clement Abbot 112 

coenobiarch 208, 210 

coenobion 208, 209, 211 

coenobitic monasticism 29, 41, 45, 55, 57, 
75, 102, 122, 124, 149, 175, 185, 241, 
242, 325, 373 

Collection of divinely-spoken sayings and 
teachings of the God-bearing and holy 
Fathers 146 

Collesano 228, 244 


Convent of St George in the Harat 
Zuwaylah 359 
Constans II Emperor (642—667) 66 
Constantia (town on Cyprus) 73, 77 (see 
also Salamis) 
Constantine IV, Emperor (668-685) 98 
Constantine V, Emperor (741—775) 98, 99, 
100, 104, 106, 177 n12 
Constantine VI, Emperor (780-797) 102, 
105, 107 
Constantine VII, Porphyrogennitos 
Emperor (944-959) 98, 121-2, 124, 
128, 129, 130, 133 
Constantine VIII, Emperor (1025-1028) 144 
n4 
Constantine IX, Monomachos Emperor 
(1142-1156) 153 
Constantine, Bishop of Siut 331-2 
Constantine, Bishop of Tios 99 
Constantine, Emperor (the Great) 36, 45, 
72, 73, 76, 81, 97, 98, 178, 199, 200, 
201, 202, 264 n20, 304, 306 (see also 
Vision of Constantine) 
Constantius, Roman Emperor (337-361) 
219, 313 
Constantinian buildings 201 
Constantinople 10, 37, 39, 44, 46 n31, 52 
note, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 
63, 64, 66, 66, 71, 95, 96, 97, 99, 100, 
102, 103, 104, 106, 107, 109, 110, 111, 
112, 113, 114, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 
120, 123, 124, 126, 128, 143, 144, 145, 
146, 146, 147, 148, 149, 151, 153, 154, 
155, 156, 157, 158, 175, 176, 177, 178 
and n17, 179, 180, 181, 182, 183, 184, 
185, 186, 187, 188, 191;, 202, 204, 206, 
207, 214, 215, 229 note, 234, 236, 242, 
243 and note, 244, 286 and n5, 288, 
293, 301, 302, 305, 306, 312, 318, 388, 
390, 391, 393, 394 
bishop, patriarch, see of 37, 39, 56, 64, 
97, 100, 103, 107, 126, 147, 149, 151, 
180, 183, 391 
Church of 65, 129, 145, 146, 160, 391 
Fall of 174 
holy city 54 n54, 60 
Orthodoxy of 9 
Convent of St George 359 
Convent of St Stephen 120 
Convent of Trichinareai 101 
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Conversion of K'art'li 291, 294 

Coptic chronicle 73 

Coptic language 3, 9, 10, 27, 41, 43, 44, 259, 
263 n18, 268, 323-35, 347, 348 and 
n23, 349, 351, 357 

Coptic name 45 

Coptic Orthodox literature 347, 355, 356, 
358 

Coptic version 41, 42, 84 

Copticising Egyptian 49 n38 

Copticising Greek text 267 

Copticising version 26 

Copto-Arabic 323 and n4, 350, 351 

Copts 346, 350, 352, 354, 359 

Corfu, island 243 

Corinth (town in the Peloponnese) 125 

Corleone (village on Sicily) 234 

Council of Constantinople (381) 312 

Council of Constantinople (1351) 175 

Council of Ephesos (431) 301, 302 

Council of Ferrara-Florence (1438-1439) 
175, 187 

Council of Hieria (754) 100 

Council of Nicaea (325) 68, 77, 302, 303, 312 

Council in Trullo 159 n64 

C'ovrebani da mok'alak'obani (bios kai politeia 
in Georgian) 287 

Cratea (bishopric in Asia Minor) 209 

Crete 97 and n6, 100, 101, 118, 121, 150, 184, 
185, 187 

Crimea 98, 107 

Cross (Holy or True) 76, 200, 201, 202, 212, 
213, 214, 268, 274, 288, 290, 311 

Discovery/Invention of True Cross 76, 

79, 200 and n7, 201, 202, 268, 274 

cross-dressing 46, 47, 62, 63 n72, 178 

Crucifixion of Christ 163 

Crusaders, the 160, 174 

‘cycle of Athanasios’ 332 

‘cycle of John Chrysostom’ 332 

‘cycle of the Theodores’ 332 

Cynic philosophers 75 

Cyprus 39, 72, 73, 74, 76-7, 114, 118, 122, 
123, 155, 160, 177, 184, 203, 213, 315 

Cyril II, Patriarch of Alexandria (1078— 
1092) 357 

Cyril III, Ibn Laglaq (1235-1243) 357 

Cyril VI, Pope (1959-1971) 359 n95 

Cyril of Alexandria 158, 165, 206 n19, 327 

Cyril of Jerusalem 201, 219, 305, 312-13 


Cyril, metropolitan of Kyzikos (aka 
Constantine Stilbes) 158 

Cyril of Skythopolis 44 and n28, 68 n85, 72, 
100, 125 n93, 129, 205, 208, 209 and 
n28, 210, 219, 234, 267 n31, 348 

Cyrillomethodian Life 370, 371 

Cyrillomethodian mission 369, 371, 377 

Cyrrhus 49, 68, 203, 209 


Dagron, G. 68 

Dalassene, Anna 151 

Damascus 97, 149, 178, 184, 213, 215, 216, 
217, 218, 269, 310, 392 

Damianos Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria 
(569—605) 331 

damnatio memoriae 53, 205 

Daniel of Sketis 47-8, 79, 81, 270, 351 

Daniel the prophet 305 n16, 308 

Danilo II, Serbian hagiographer 375 

Daphnopates, Theodore 109, 122 

Dar al-Islam 346, 351, 358 

Dark Age 10, 66, 79, 95, 96, 218 

Dastagerd (Persian town) 214 

David (biblical figure) 377 

David, Georgian king 288 

Dawit' Mamikon patron of Else 307 

Dawrizec'i, Arak'el 318 

Dayr al-Anba Bshoi, see Monastery of 

De imaginibus (work of John of Damascus) 
392 

De statu animarum post mortem (work of 
Eustathios the Presbyter) 65 

De viris illustribus (work of Jerome) 389 

Dead Sea 211, 218 

Decian Persecution 38 

Décobert, C. 333 n45 

Dekkers, E. 385 

Delehaye, H. 3, 4 and n.10, 37, 53, 98, 323, 
324, 329, 330, 331 

Demenna 234, 241, 242 

Demonology, demons 21, 22 and n16, 23, 
27, 42, 58, 60, 69, 70, 126, 128, 186, 
232, 233, 238 

Demosthenes 187 

Denha, biographer of Marutha of Tagrit 
260 

Déroche, V. 100 n18 

Desert Father(s) 17, 18, 27, 29, 44, 48 

deuterarios 70 

Deubner, L. 4 
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Dialogue on St John Chrysostom 62 

Dialogues of Gregory the Great 289 n18, 385, 
390, 394 

Diatheke of St Christodoulos of Patmos 151 

Diatyposis of St Lazaros of Mt Galesion 150 

Didaskalia on the holy mandylion, work of 
Tzetzes John 158 

Didymoteichon (town in Thrace) 177, 182, 
184 

diegema 50 

diegesis 50 

Diocletian, Roman Emperor (284-305) 201, 
266, 303, 304, 330, 334 n51, 386, 387, 
388 

Diocletian legend 330 and n33 

Dioskoros of Alexandria 205, 326 

Dioskoros of Gozarto 263 

Discourse (ban) on the Armenian War 307 

Discovery of the Holy Cross 76 

Dionysios Periegetes 157 

Dionysius Exiguus 41 

Domentijan, Athonite monk and 
biographer of St Stefan Nemanja 
375, 376 n16, 381, 382 

Domitian, Roman Emperor (81-96) 106 

Doxapatres, Neilos 228 

Draguet, R. 49 n38, 263, 267 

Dumbarton Oaks 6 

Dumbarton Oaks Hagiography Database 131 


Early Middle Ages 324 

Eastern Roman Empire 261 

Ecclesiastical History in Coptic 326-7 

Ecclesiastical History of Bar ‘Ebroyo 263 

Ecclesiastical History of Barhadbeshabba 
261, 263 

Ecclesiastical History of Evagrios 
Scholastikos 53 

Ecclesiastical History of Gelasios 64 

Ecclesiastical History of John of Ephesos 261 
and n10 

Ecclesiastical History of Pseudo-Zacharias 
Rhetor 268 

Ecclesiastical History of Socrates 64, 77 

Ecclesiastical History of Sozomenos 56, 223 

Ecclesiastical History of Theodore Lector 
62-3 

Ecclesiastical History of Theodoret of 
Cyrrhus 56, 261 


Edessa 59, 60, 121, 125, 216, 260, 261, 263, 
266, 299, 301, 302, 306, 307, 350, 351, 
355 
Efrem, biographer of Avraami of Smolensk 
374, 379 
Efthymiadis, S. 178 n17 
Egypt 35, 40, 45, 46, 47, 48 and n37, 49, 51, 
54, 73, 78, 115, 120, 127, 189, 202, 
203, 204, 206, 207, 212, 213, 323-43, 
346, 354 
Lower Egypt 41, 43, 45, 353 
Middle Egypt 29 
Upper Egypt 41, 43, 44, 45, 353 
Egyptian 19, 20, 21 n13, 24 n23, 25, 27, 28, 
35, 45, 48, 49 n38, 55, 156, 186, 203, 
204, 205, 207, 212, 262, 268, 324, 325, 
327, 329, 331, 335, 349, 350, 353, 371 
Egyptian desert 19 
Ehrhard, A. 7, 8 
Eis ta leipomena (work by Leontios of 
Neapolis) 73 
Ekeleac', Treaty of 301 
ekphrasis (rhetorical description) 67, 177, 
178, 179, 181 
Elesboam, king of Ethiopia 128 
Eleusios-Georgios (author of the vita of St 
Theodore of Sykeon) 71 and n95, 72, 
74, 82 
Elia of Dara, biographer of John of Tella 
260 
Elia of Qartmin 265 
Elijah (prophet) 27 n33 and 35, 115 
Elisanthia abbess 62 
Eti$e, member of Armenian Church 305, 
307, 309 
Elisha 27 n33 and 35 
Emesa 75, 76 n113, 126, 216 
"Enanisho', monk 43, 262-3, 276 
enargeia (rhetorical term) 374 
Enna (village on Sicily) 234, 236 
Ephesos 59, 67, 150, 174, 261, 264 n20, 268, 
301, 302, 305 
Ephrem the Syrian 40, 47, 264, 356 n71, 374 
(see also St Ephrem the Syrian) 
Epifanii Premudryi (the Wise) 377, 381, 382 
Epiphanios, abbot of the monastery of 
Kallistratos 107, 132 
Epiphanios, abbot of Mt Auxentios 100 
Epiros 174, 189 
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Eprem Mts'ire/Ephrem the Younger 
(Georgian translator) 288, 291 

Ep't"wme/Euthymios (Georgian translator) 
288 and n14 (see also St Ep't'wme/ 
Euthymios) 

Esayi Né'ec'i, abbot of Glajor 315 n52 

Ethiopia 45, 128 

Ethiopian language 3, 263 n18 

Ethiopian Muslim 112 

Euboea, island 184 

Euchaita (mod. Avkat) 68, 98, 153 

eulogiai 53 

Eudokia, daughter of Leo I 119 

Eudokia, Empress 60, 207 

Eudoxia Augusta 203 

Eulogios, Story of 270 

Euphemios, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(489—495) 61 

Euphrates River 113 

Euripides 178 n18 

Eusebios of Caesarea 36, 81, 201, 202, 220, 
266 n26, 267, 269 

Eusebios the monk 233, 238, 240, 247, 252 

Eustathios, metropolitan of Thessalonike 
156, 157, 158, 162 

Eustratios presbyter in Hagia Sophia 64—5, 
82 

Euthydemus (Plato's dialogue) 178 n18 

Euthymios the Protasecretis 115 

Eutropios Quarter at Constantinople 124 

Eutychios, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(552—565, 577—582) 64-5, 82 

Evagrios of Antioch 18 

Evagrios, 'biographer' of St Pankratios 251 

Evagrios of Pontos 46, 204 

Evagrios Scholastikos 53, 75 and n111 

Evarestos deacon and librarian 129 

Evergetinos, collection of 146 and n16 

Evodios the monk 113 

Evtimii of Türnovo 376 and n17, 377, 380 

Exodus 211 

Eznik, member of St Mastoc"'s circle 303 n9 





'family cult' of saints 102, 159 
Fatimid period 357 

Faustos, son of St Dalmatos 56 
Fayyum (town in Egypt) 328 
Fenqitho (hymnary in Syriac) 264 
Ferrara (town in Italy) 175 
Festugière, A.-J. 73 


Fidenza (town in Italy) 387, 394 
Fiey, J.-M. 270 

Fifth Ecumenical Council 65 
Filioque, issue of 110 

Florence 175, 187 

Flusin, B. 52 n48, 244, 267 n30 
Follieri, E. 228, 234, 392 

Folly, holy 75 

Formia (town in Italy) 387, 389 
Formula of Union (433) 302 
France 263 

Franchi de' Cavalieri, P. 230 


Gabriel VII, Coptic Patriarch (1525-1568) 
349 n29 

Gabriel ibn al-Qula^, translator of the 
Roman synaxarion 351 n47 

Gaeta (town in S. Italy) 243 

Gag, Mt 314 

Galatia 48, 117, 287 

Galatian 204 

Galawedos, king of Abyssinia (1540-1559) 
349 n29 

Galesion, Mt 122, 150, 174, 177, 180 

Gallipolis 184 

Gangra (town in Paphlagonia) 68 

Ganos, Mt 186 

garshiint (or karshiini Arabic in Syriac 
script) 263 n18, 347 and n10-11 

Gaul 27 n36 

Gaza 199, 202, 203 and n10, 204 n12, 206, 
207, 208, 211, 215 

Gelati 288, 289 

Gelzer, H. 73 

Genesis (book of) 20, 25 

Gennadios II Scholarios, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1454-1456) 59, 187 

Gennadios, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(458-471) 59 

Genoa 175 

Geometres, John 145 

Georg Skewrac'i 314—5 

George, abba, superior of a monastery in 
Skythopolis, 208-09 

George, Archbishop of Alexandria 39 

George the archimandrite (author of the 
vita of St Theodore of Sykeon), see 
Eleusios-Georgios 

George, Bishop of the Arab tribes 264 

George the Black (a slave) 216 
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George the Monk 100, 106 n32, 109 

George of Nikomedeia 115, 159 

George of Pelagonia 174 n5 

Georgia 203, 285-98, 301, 314 

Georgian Calendar 200, 286, 

Georgian Church 288, 291, 293 

Georgian language 10, 29, 40, 215, 216, 268, 
285-3, 287, 289, 290, 348, 349, 362 

Georgian Lectionary 201, 220 

Georgian Renaissance 286 

Georgian translation 65, 144, 217, 350, 355 

Georgian version 209 

Georgians, the 286 n5, 290, 292, 313 

Germanos Farhat 351 n47 

Gerontika, see Apophthegmata Patrum 

Gerontios, biographer of St Melania the 
Younger, 205, 220 

Giorgi/George (Georgian translator) 288 
and n14 (see also St Giorgi/George) 

Giwt, katholikos of Armenia 305 

Glagolitic alphabet 369 

gloria posthuma of the saints 395 

‘Golden age’ of Coptic Orthodox literature 
347 

‘Golden age’ of Georgian literature (‘Greek 
Byzantine period’) 287 

‘Golden age’ of Kievan Rus’ 372 

Golden Horn (at Constantinople) 66 

Goliath (biblical figure) 376 

Gomon (area on the Bosphoros) 58 

Gordorynia, bishopric of 119 

Gospel book 59 

Gospel reading 146 

Gospel, Syriac 269 

Gospel(s), the 21, 154, 240, 377 

Gotthia (in Crimea) 98 

Gouber (family name) 128 

Goudelis, Theodosios 151-2, 162 

Graf, G. 345, 351 n37 

Great lavra of St Sabas 110, 208, 209, 210, 
212, 214, 216, 217 

Great Meteoron 185 

Great Palace 117 

Great Persecution 35, 67, 200, 201 

Greater Armenia 300, 303, 306, 312, 316 

Greece 122, 125, 184, 244 

Greek Church 288, 293 

Greek Church Historians 263 

Greek culture 218, 370 n2 

Greek hagiographical school 324 


Greek hagiography 8, 9, 10, 35, 79, 111, 200, 
260, 324 
Greek language 2, 3, 6, 35, 41, 42, 44, 48, 49, 
50, 52, 57, 59, 60, 63, 66, 68, 78, 118, 
119, 148, 199, 202, 204, 205, 206, 207, 
215, 216, 217, 227-58, 259, 267, 299, 
300, 306, 312, 323, 324 and n7, 329, 
330, 347, 348, 349, 351, 371, 376, 377, 
385-99 
Attic 150, 155, 158, 181, 182 
colloquial 75 
medieval 2 
sophisticated 123, 125 
translations of 287, 329, 331, 333, 346 n4, 
348, 349, 350, 351, 369, 370 
Greek literature 183, 200 
Greek manuscript 18 
Greek monks 204, 288, 389, 390 
Greek religion 62 
Greek rhetoric 37, 264, 324 
Greek version 18, 26, 27, 97, 98, 267, 289 n17 
Grégoire, H. 203 
Gregoras, Nikephoros 116 n6, 174 n3, 181, 
189 
Gregorid catholicate/tradition 299, 306 (see 
also St Gregory the Illuminator) 
Gregory II of Cyprus, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (1283-1289) 177 
Gregory V Pope (996-998) 244 
Gregory, biographer of St Basil the 
Younger 127 
Gregory Dialogus 146 
Gregory, founder of the Monasteries of 
Xants't'a and Shatberd in Georgia 
293 
Gregory the Great 385, 390, 395 
Gregory Kellarites (or the Cellarer), 
biographer of St Lazaros of Mt 
Galesion 150, 162 
Gregory the Monk, biographer of St 
Romylos of Vidin 185, 191 
Gregory the Pagurite 228, 232, 251 
Gregory Patriarch of Antioch 53 
Gregory Presbyter, biographer of St 
Gregory of Nazianzos 39, 82 
Gregory Presbyter, biographer of St 
Theodora of Thessalonike 120, 132 
Gregory Presbyter of Caesarea 97 
Gregory Referendarios 121 n80, 133 
Griffith, S. 355 
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Grigor Vardapet 316 

Grigor Vkayaser (Martyrophile) 312 
Grigoris, katholikos of Att'amar 316 

Gugark’ (region in Armenia) 301, 302, 309 
Gulaberisje, Nicholas (Georgian writer) 291 


Habib Abū Ra’itah (Christian Arab author) 
354 n54 

Hagarenes, the 108, 370 

Hagia Sophia 62, 63, 64, 126, 129 

hagiobiography 375 

Halkin, F. 159, 388 

Hamdanites, the 356 

Harat Zuwaylah (place in Egypt) 359 

Harrison, R.M. 69 n89 

Harun al-Rashid, Muslim caliph (786-809) 
355, 358 

heathens 27 (see also pagans, etc.) 

Hebrews, Epistle to the 178 n18 

Hecuba (tragedy of Euripides) 178 n18 

Helena, mother of Constantine Emperor 
76, 201, 265 

Helenopolis 39, 48 

Heliodoros magician 239, 243 n91 

Hellenic culture 29, 199 

Hellenic philosophy 29, 377 

Hephthalite Huns 308 

Herakleia in the Pontos 181 

Herakleia in Thrace 183, 184 

Herakleios Emperor (610—641) 69, 71, 72 
and n96, 78, 214 

Hesiod 124, 183 

Hesychasm 112 n49, 175, 180 and n24, 376, 
378 

hesychast 182, 183, 184, 185, 187, 188, 206, 
217, 242 

Hesychios of Jerusalem 201, 202, 220 

Het'um II, Armenian king (1289-1293, 
1295-1296, 1299-1303) 315 

Hezekiah, King (biblical figure) 311 

Hierapolis (Mabbug, in Syria) 65 

Hieria, Council of 100 

‘Hieronymus’, author of ‘Exploits of the 
Fathers’ 262 

Himerios, admiral 121 

Himyar, kingdom of 261 

Hinterberger, M. 181 

Historia Lausiaca 48-9, 51, 61, 83, 204, 262, 
274 


Historia monachorum in Egypto 48, 204, 221, 
262 

Historia religiosa 50 (see also Philotheos 
Historia) 

History of the Patriarchs of Alexandria 326, 
338, 346, 356 and n73, 357 

Hnes (Heracleopolis/Ihnas) 327 

Holobolos, Manuel 188 

Holy City (Jerusalem) 199, 201, 205 

Holy Fathers of Nicaea 97 

holy fools 74, 75, 126 and n97, 186, 237 

Holy Ladder of John Klimax 185-6 

Holy Land 158, 178, 183, 199, 202, 203, 237, 
293 

Holy Mountain (Athos) 117, 122, 175, 185, 
186, 187, 188 

Homer, Homeric 50, 68, 111, 124, 155, 157, 
158, 178 n18, 182, 187 

Homerites, the 228 

Homiliarion of Philagathos of Cerami 155, 
163 

Homilies of St Gregory of Nazianzos 285 n2 

Honorios Emperor (395-423) 44 

Hori (Armenian month) 304 

Horsiesios 41, 43, 44 

Hrelio Tower at the monastery of Rila 371 

Hrip'simeank', Martyrion of 304 

Hrotswitha (dramatist and poet) 266 

Hunger, H. 8 n27 

Hurmazd IV (579-590) 65 

Hymnals 286 and n5 

Hypomnema, hypomnemata 109, 153, 158, 165 

Hypomnestikon of Theodore Spoudaios 215, 
223 

Hypotyposis of St Athanasios of Lavra 150 

Hypotyposis of St Christodoulos of Patmos 
151 


Iambic poetry 145, 146, 149, 158 

Iamblichos 23 

Iaropolk, brother of Volodimer Prince of 
Kiev 373 

Iaroslav (the Wise), son of Volodimer of 
Kiev 372, 373 

Iberia (Georgia) 53 n52, 285, 301 

Ibrahim ibn Yühanna al-Antaki, 
biographer of St Christopher, 
Patriarch of Antioch 356 and n71 

Iconium (town in Asia Minor) 40, 357 

Ignatios of Akapniou Monastery 156, 162 
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Ignatios the Deacon (or of Nicaea) 103, 115 
and n57, 133 

Ilario/Hilarion, monk 289 

Ilarion of Kiev 376 and n16 

Iliad 178 n18 

Illyricum 78 n121, 239 

Imitatio Christi 76 

incubation 66 

indiction 98 

Inner Mountain 25 

Instructions of Dorotheos of Gaza 211 

Ioane Petric'i/John of Petritzos 288 

Ioannikios Kochylas 188 n38 

Ionian sea 236 

Iran 268, 301 

Iraq 262, 266 

Irenaion (place by the Bosphoros) 58 

Irene, Empress (797-802) 102, 104, 106 
n. 32, 109 (see also St Irene, Empress) 

Irene sebastokratorissa 159 

Isauria 53, 67, 106 

Islam 35, 78, 96, 97, 114, 215-7, 263, 310, 
317, 334 and n50, 354-6, 358 (see also 
Dar al-Islam) 

Islamic conquest of Sicily 248 (see also 
Muslim conquest of Sicily) 

Islamic hagiographical tradition 345 

Islamicate languages 345 

Islamisation 359 

Islamised Copts 359 

Isho'dnah, author of "Book of Chastity' 262 

Ishoyahb, biographer of Isho'sabran 260 

Isola di Capo Rizzuto 234, 236, 248 

Italo-Greek hagiography 227-53 

Italo-Greek Homiliarion 155 

Italo-Greek manuscript 388, 390 

Italo-Greek monks 241, 243 n90 

Italos John 147, 148, 288 

Italy 10, 35, 106, 122 n85, 124, 128, 148, 160, 
204, 277, 228, 229, 236, 239, 243 n90, 
388, 390 

Ivan Alexander, tsar of Bulgaria (1331- 
1371) 376 

Ivanova, Kl. 378 

Izbornik 1073 goda 372 

Izjaslav, son of Volodimer 373 


Jacob of Edessa 263 
Jacob (Old Testament figure) 25 
Jacob of Serugh 264 and n20, 278, 279 


James the Deacon 46 

James of Kokkinobaphos 159 

James the monk 237 n58 

Jericho 208, 209, 211, 216 

Jerome 18, 25 n26, 26, 29, 40, 44 n27, 45 n30, 
203, 204, 222, 263, 385, 389 

Jerusalem 68, 69 n90, 71, 72, 74, 97, 114, 151, 
152, 158, 184, 185, 199, 200, 201, 202, 
203, 204, 205, 206, 207, 208, 209, 210, 
211, 212, 213, 214, 215, 218, 228, 234, 
242, 243, 246, 286 and n5, 288, 290, 
305, 312, 347 n11, 389 n, 4, 392 

Jews, the 38, 72, 74 n109, 112, 118, 199, 238, 
239, 265, 273, 355 

Job (biblical figure) 107 

Job Iasites, biographer of St Theodora of 
Arta 179 n.22, 191 

John III Scholastikos (Patriarch of 
Constantinople) 65 

John VI, Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria 
(1189-1216) 357 

John VII Xiphilinos (Patriarch of 
Constantinople) 147, 165, 287 

John VIII Agapetos (Patriarch of 
Constantinople) 147 

John XVI antipope see John Philagathos 

John, Archbishop of Thessalonike 78, 83 

John (baptismal name of St Antony the 
Younger) 112 

John bar Kaldun, biographer of Joseph 
Busnaya 260 

John, biographer of St Epiphanios of 
Salamis 77, 82 

John, Bishop of Rhodes 151 

John, Bishop of Shmun 327, 331, 335 

John the Deacon, biographer of St Joseph 
the Hymnographer 117 

John the Deacon and Maistor 147, 148 

John, disciple of Rabban Bar 'Idta 264 

John the Dwarf 45 

John of Ephesos 261 

John Grammatikos 102 

John Hymmonides, deacon 386 n3 

John Klimax (Climacus) 151, 185, 186 (see 
also St John Klimax) 

John (man cured by St Basil the Younger) 
126 

John the monk, copyist 390-91 

John of Mt Auxentios 100 

John of Nikiou (chronicler) 73, 351 
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John of Paralos 331 

John Philagathos or John XVI antipope 244 

John the Presbyter, biographer of St 
Pisenthios, Bishop of Keft 328, 331 

John of Rossano 232 

John Rufus 207, 221 

John of Sardis 99, 133 

John of Shmun 331 

John, spiritual guide of St Antony the 
Younger 112 

John, translator of the Lives of Makarios and 
of Maximos and Dometios 268 n37 

John Xiphilinos the Younger 144, 287 

Jonas (ascetic) 56 

Jordan River 202, 212 

Joseph I, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(1267-1275) 180 n22 

Joseph, abbot of Antidion 111 

Joseph the Hymnographer 392 (see also St 
Joseph the Hymnographer) 

Joseph, monk and skeuophylax of 
Constantinople 394 Joseph 
Kalothetos, monk 180 n24, 191 

Judaism 370 

Judas-Kyriakos, Bishop of Jerusalem 201 

Judean desert 46 n31, 208, 209, 210 

Judgment, Last 127, 156 

Julfa (town in mod. Azerbaijan) 317 n57 

Julian, Emperor (361-363) (aka as the 
Apostate) 154, 313, 329, 387 

Justin I, Emperor (518-527) 207 

Justin II, Emperor (565-578) 65, 128 

Justinian I, Emperor (527—565) 62, 65, 69 
n90, 71, 207, 208, 211, 212, 213 

Justinian II, Emperor (685-695, 705-711) 
310 

Justinianic plague 72 n96 

Juvenal, Bishop of Jerusalem 205 


Kaioumas, see St Paul of Kaioumas 

Kakhushta, see St Timothy of Kakhushta 

Kalamun, see Monastery of Kalamun 

Kali, wife of St Christopher 242 

Kallinikos, biographer of St Hypatios of 
Rouphinianai 57 

Kallistos, dux 114 

Kallistos, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(1350-1353, 1355-1363) 184-5, 191, 
382 

Kalmyks, the 317 


K'anak'erc'i, Zak'aria 318 

kanonikos typos 185 

Karabel (mod. village in Turkey) 69 n89 

Karbi (Armenian town) 313 

K'ar'tli (East Georgia) 285, 286, 289 

Kartvelian (Georgian) language 285 

Kastoria (town in W. Macedonia) 156, 162 

Kataskepenos, Nicholas 151 

katholikos 260, 263, 285, 291, 302, 305, 306, 
309, 310, 312, 314, 315 n52, 316 

K'axeti 285 

Kazhdan, A.P. 6, 97 n10, 100 n18, 110, 113 
n51, 121, 154 

Kbehs (Aqfahs), 330, 332 

Keft (Koptos, Oift), 328 

Kekelije, K. 286 n4 

Kellarana (region in Calabria) 235, 245 n98 

Kellia (Egyptian anchoretic colony) 304 

keramion (Sacred Tile) 158 

Khazars, the 98, 292, 310, 370 

Khomatenos, Demetrios 371, 381 

Khorasan (town in Persia) 317 

Khusro I, Persian king (531—579) 267 

Khusro II, Persian king (590/1—628) 213-4, 
267 

Kibyrrhaiotai, theme of 113 

Kiev 372, 376, 377 

Kievan Caves, see Monastery of 

Kievan Church 372 

Kievan Rus' 372 

Kiprian, metropolitan of Kiev, then of 
Moscow 376, 377, 381 (see also St 
Kiprian) 

Kirill of Turov 376 

Klarjet'i (region in Georgia) 285, 288, 290, 
293 

Kliment of Ochrid 370, 379 (see also St 
Kliment of Ochrid) 

Kodikellos of St Christodoulos of Patmos 
151 

Komes, hypatos ton philosophon 177, 191 

Koptischer Konsens 331-2 

Konstantin Kostenetskii, Bulgarian 
biographer of St Stefan Lazarević 
375, 381 

Konstantiniana (fictitious town in Egypt) 127 

Koriwn, biographer of St Mastoc’ 299, 300, 
301, 302, 303, 305, 306, 307 and n20, 
308, 319 

Kosmas Vestitor 115 
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Kostandin Kesarac'i, katholikos of Armenia 
(1307-1322) 315 n52 

Kountoura-Galake, E. 177 

Krateros, Theodore 113 

krapastut'iwn (idolatry in Armenian) 317 
n59 

Krausmüller, D. 150 

Krumbacher, K. 4, 5, 7 

Ktesiphon, see Seleukeia-Ktesiphon 

Kultütiologien 331 

Kurds, the 313 

Kwarezmians, the (people in Central Asia) 
285 

Kyros, Bishop of Kastoria 156, 162 

Kyros, governor of Egypt 328 

Kyminas Mt 122, 124, 149 

Kythera, island 125 

Kythroi (town on Cyprus) 123 

Kyzikos (town in Bithynia) 158 


Lacedaimon (town in the Peloponnese)123 

Laiou, A. 173 n1 

Lampe, G.W.H. 2 

Lampsides, O. 174 n7 

Larissa (town in Thessaly) 184 

Lascarid dynasty 174 

Late Middle Ages 299 

Late Roman Empire 259 

Latin collection of Marian miracles 350 

Latin hagiography 6 n20, 9 n29, 385-99 

translation of 41, 202, 233, 234 and n40 

Latin language 2, 3, 4 n9, 9, 18, 29, 40, 41, 
44 and n27, 58, 62, 73, 204, 215, 227 
n1, 229, 230, 266, 267, 287, 312, 370, 
385-99 

Latin Medieval literature 2 

Latin translations 41, 202, 233, 234 and n40, 
287 n10, 385 and n1 

Latin versions 18, 26, 50, 103, 387 

Latiniano (region in Calabria) 234 

Latinising tendencies 315 n52 

latinophrone 177 n12 

Latins, the 10, 174 

Latros Mt 122, 123, 124, 128, 151, 182 

LatySev, B. 145 n10 

Laurent, V. 111, 181 

Lausiac History, see Historia Lausiaca 

Lausos eunuch and chamberlain 48, 49 n40, 
204 

lavra of Gaza 206 


lavra (general) 208, 209, 210 

Lavra of Mar Saba 97, 110, 208, 212, 214, 
216, 217, 286, 287, 348 and n15, 355, 
392 

Lavra of Raithou 212 

Lavra of St Chariton 209 

Lavra of St Gerasimos 208 

Łazar P‘arpec'i, account of 307 

Lazaropoulos John 173 n2, 177 n21 

Lectionary 286 

Lectionary of the Church of Jerusalem 286 n5 

Ledra (town on Cyprus) 77 

Lemnos, island 184 

Lentini (town on Sicily) 230, 231, 233, 240, 
247 

Leo I, Emperor (457-471) 58, 126 

Leo II, Rubenid prince of Armenia (1187- 
1198/1199) 315 n52 

Leo IV, Emperor (775-780) 104 

Leo IV, Pope (847-855) 390 

Leo V the Armenian, Emperor (813-820) 
104, 105, 115, 120, 156 

Leo VI the Wise (886—912) 107, 114, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 121, 133-4, 181, 234, 
244 

Leo, biographer of St Theodore of Kythera 
125 

Leo of Centuripe (or of Sicily) 64, 83, 229 

Leontios of Damascus 97, 217, 221 

Leontios metropolitan of Caesarea 304 

Leontios of Neapolis 72-6 and n107 and 
113, 83, 267 

Leontios of St Sabas in Rome 233, 248 and 
n111 

Lerubna Edesac'i 320 

Lesbos, island 112, 120, 121, 125, 152, 159 
n63, 178, 184 

Lewon III, king of Armenia (1303-1307) 315 

tewond, Armenian priest 309 

Liber de apparitione in monte Gargano 394 

Liber pontificalis 389 

Licinius, Roman Emperor (308-324) 266 

Life of Apollonios of Tyana 124 

Littlewood, A. 7 

locus ameenus 120 

Loparev, Chr. 5 

Lucania 228, 234 

Lucian Antiochene type text 302 

Lucian the Priest 202, 222 
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Luke the Evangelist 178 n18 
Lycia 69, 211 

Lycurgus 183 

Lydda (town in Palestine) 202 
Lyons, see Union of 

Lyplianes (mod. Ljubljana) 128 


Mabbog (-ug) 65, 264 (see also Hierapolis) 
Maccabees, the 178 n18, 309 

Macedonia 122, 156 

Macedonian 144, 244 

Macrides, R. 173 n1 

McVey, K. 264 

madrashe (teaching hymns in Syriac) 264 
Madytos (town in Thrace) 146, 159 
Magistros, Niketas 120-21 

Magoundat, former name of St Anastasios 
the Persian 214 

Maiouma (town in Palestine) 149, 207 
Maipherqat (261 

Maistor 147, 148 

majlis ‘gatherings’ in Arabic) 355 

Makarii, metropolitan of Moscow (1482- 
1542) 378 

Makarios Chrysokephalos, metropolitan of 
Philadelphia 180 

Makarios Makres 187, 190, 192 (see also St 
Makarios Makres) 

Makrina the Elder 38 

Malig (town in Egypt) 352 

Mamikonean, Dawit' 311 

Mamikonean, MuSet 311 

Mamikoneans, the 299, 303, 305, 306, 307, 
309, 310, 311 

Mamluks, the 180, 291, 293, 315 n52, 356, 
358 

mandra (‘sheepfold’) 61 

Mandylion (Holy Shroud) 121, 158 
Manganae, School of 288 

Mango C. 8 n27, 22, 97, 126 n97 

Maniakes, George 158 

Manichaeans 111 

Manichaeism 203 

Mantineon 99 

Manuel I Komnenos, Emperor (1143-1180) 
151, 159, 313 

Manuel II Paleologos, Emperor (1391-1425) 
187 

Mari, ‘the Apostle of the East’ 266 

Maria, christian name of St Golindouch 65 





Mariology 350 

Marga, see Thomas of Marga 

Marina, abbess 62 

Mark the Deacon 202, 222 

Markabta, Synod of 302 

Marneion (Temple) 202 

Maronites, the 259, 352 and n4 

Martyr Invictus 355 

Martyrios, Bishop of Antioch 39, 52, 83 

Martyrological literature 329, 331, 333, 334 

Martyrologies 212, 309 and n28, 316 and 
n55, 318 and n58-60, 318, 323 and 
nl, 324, 325, 328, 329, 330, 331, 332 
and n41, 333, 334 and n51 

Marut(h)a of Maipherqat 261, 309 n25 

Mary Magdalene 212 

marzban (Armenian governor) 308 

masálimah (Islamised Copts) 359 

Matt'eos Julayec'i, biographer of Grigor 

Tat'ewac'i 316 

Matthew I, Coptic Patriarch of Alexandria 

(1378-1409) 355 

Matthew the evangelist 178 n18 

Maurice Emperor (582—602) 53, 71, 78, 209 

n28 

Mauropous John 146, 153, 288 

Mawhüb ibn Mansur ibn Mufarrig, deacon 

of the Coptic Church (ca. 1025-1100) 

356-7 

Maximian, Roman emperor (286-305) 99, 

182 

Maximos the Deacon 173 n2, 179 

Mediterranean history 5 

Mediterranean sea 243 

megas logothetes 177, 180 

Melania the Elder 204-05, 207 

Meles, Stephanos 149 

Melicuccà (village in Calabria) 234 

Melitene (town in E. Asia Minor) 313 

Melkite 215, 217, 259, 263, 346, 348, 349, 

350, 351, 352, 353 n52, 354, 355, 356 

memre (verse homily in Syriac) 264 

Menabde, summa of 286 n3 

Menaion, -a 263, 287 n10 

Menander Rhetor 106 

Menas, archdeacon of Alexandria 74 

Menas of Nikiou, biographer of St Isaac of 

Alexandria 327, 333 n43, 336 

Menas, Patriarch of Constantinople 

(536-552) 64 
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Menia, story of 231 

Menologion 112, 144, 145 n10, 148, 162, 209, 
267, 312 and n38, 316, 351 and n41, 
352, 391, 393, 394, 395 

Menologion of Basil II 129, 145 

Menologion of Michael IV the Paphlagonian 
227 

Menologion of Symeon Metaphrastes 10, 95, 
122, 129, 130, 143, 144 and n3, 145, 
146, 148, 

Mercurio (region in Calabria) 234, 243 

Mesopotamia 55, 98, 259, 261, 262, 265, 301, 

302, 313 

Mesrop Holoc'mec'i, biographer of St 

Nerses Part'ew 309 

metaphrasis 77, 99, 129, 153, 154, 181, 188 

Meteora in Thessaly 121, 185 (see also Great 

Meteoron) 

Methodios, brother of St Constantine-Cyril 

370, 371, 377 

Methodios, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(843-847) 103, 104 n27, 106, 107, 
108 and n37, 111, 125 n93, 129, 134, 
228, 229, 391 and n19, 392 (see also St 
Methodios of Constantinople) 

Methone (Modon, town in the 

Peloponnese) 123, 152 

Methymna (town on Lesbos) 121 

Metochites Theodore 7, 177, 180, 186, 189 

metrical vita 238 

Metrophanes of Smyrna 115 

Meyer, W. 388 

Michael II, Doukas Komnenos of Epiros 

(1230-1271) 189 

Michael II, Emperor (821-829) 124 

Michael III, Emperor (842-867) 128 

Michael IV the Paphlagonian (1034-1042) 

227 

Michael VIII, Palaiologos Emperor (1259- 

1282) 175, 177 n12, 182 

Michael, composer of liturgical canons 146 

Michael, Monk and Synkellos 114 

Michael, Patriarch of Alexandria (743-767) 

334 n49 

Michael Synkellos 101, 106, 107, 108 and 

n37, 392 

Michael the Monk 108 

Michael the Monk (fictional character) 355 

Michael the Syrian 263 (see also World 
Chronicle) 








Middle Ages 3, 10, 291, 299, 353, 375 

Middle East 55, 345, 348 

Middle Persian 259, 268 

Mihr Nerseh, Persian prime minister 308 

Mikha^l, Bishop of Atrib and Mah 353 

Milan 27 n36, 128, 385, 387, 392 

Miletos (town in Asia Minor) 123 

Mineo (town on Sicily) 227 

Miracle Book of St Neophytos the Recluse 

155, 163 

Mirian, king of K'ar'tli 285 

misogynistic tones 186 

Mitylenaios, Christophoros 145-6 

Mitylene (island and main town on Lesbos) 

112, 113, 392 

Mkrtic’, biographer of Mxit'ar Sasnec'i 316 

Modestos, abbot of the monastery of St 

Theodosios 214 

Moechian Affair/controversy 96, 102, 105 

Moguls, the (Indian dynasty) 317 

Mombritius, B. (compiler of Sanctuarium) 
387 

Monachikai Historiai (work of Cyril of 
Scythopolis) 210 

Monastery of Agauroi 110, 111 

Monastery of Akapniou in Thessalonike 

156, 157, 162 

Monastery of All Saints 105 

Monastery of Antidion 111 

Monastery of Apa Isaac 317 

Monastery of Beth" Abe 262, 271 

Monastery of Bulayiq 268 

Monastery of Chora in Constantinople 110, 

181, 188 

Monastery of Choziba 211, 219 

Monastery of Christ the Saviour in 

Constantinople 150 

Monastery of Chrysobalanton in 

Constantinople 128 

Monastery of Dalmatos in Constantinople 

111 

Monastery of Dayr al-Anba Bshoi 356 

Monastery of Dayr al-Suryan in Sketis 349 

Monastery of Evergetis in Constantinople 

144, 146 

Monastery of the Great Lavra on Mt Athos 

124, 149, 150, 174, 183 

Monastery of Grottaferrata 232, 235, 236, 

243 

Monastery of Hagia on Andros 121 n79 
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Monastery of Hatpat 313 

Monastery of Hilandar on Mt Athos 375 
Monastery of Hotpat 313 

Monastery of the Holy Cross in Jerusalem 
288 

Monastery of Holy Trinity (Sergiev Posad) 
377, 378 

Monastery of the Holy Trinity in 
Chiliokomon in the Pontos 153 
Monastery of Hosios Loukas 125, 174 
Monastery of Iviron on Mt Athos 288, 290, 
293 

Monastery of John Theristis 234 
Monastery of Kalamun 328, 333 n43 
Monastery tou Kalliou or tou Kaulea 182 
Monastery of Kallistratos 107 

Monastery of Katesia 111 

Monastery of Kievan Caves 373 
Monastery of Kokkinobaphos 159 and n65 
Monastery of Kokorobion 118 

Monastery of Latomon in Thessalonike 161 
Monastery of Lingua Phari in Messina 391 
Monastery in the Lips Quarter of 
Constantinople 118 

Monastery of Mar Barsauma 313 
Monastery of Mar Gabriel (Qartmin) 262, 
271 
Monastery of Medikion 106 

Monastery of Megas Agros 102, 104 
Monastery of Melicuccà 234 

Monastery of Mother of God tou Stylou 124 
Monastery of Nea Mone in Thessalonike 
188 

Monastery of Pabau 43 

Monastery of Pagourion in Constantinople 
228 

Monastery of Panagiou at Constantinople 
150 

Monastery of Pantokrator at 
Constantinople 158, 163, 187 
Monastery of Paula 203 

Monastery of Philokales 183 

Monastery of Pege in Constantinople 179 
(see also Monastery of the Virgin of 
the Source) 

Monastery of Petritzos 289 

Monastery of Philokalles 183 

Monastery of Psamathia in Constantinople 
119 

Monastery of Quarantaine 216 
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Monastery of Rabban Hormizd 265 
Monastery of Rila 371, 376 

Monastery of S. Andrea in Clivo Scauri 390 
Monastery of Salines in Calabria 234, 236 
Monastery of San Filippo di Agira 234 
Monastery of Seridos 211 

Monastery of Shatberd in Georgia 293 
Monastery of St Antony 353 

Monastery of St Catherine on Mt Sinai 267 
n31, 348, 351 

Monastery of St Filip of Agira 234, 240 
Monastery of St John of Kama 357 n76 
Monastery of St John the Baptist in Petra, 
Constantinople 153 

Monastery of St John the Theologian on 
Patmos 151, 152 

Monastery of St Lucia of Syracuse 233 
Monastery of St Mary of Patir 241, 242, 243, 
245 

Monastery of St Philip the Great 238 
Monastery of St Sabas in Rome 233 
Monastery of St Saviour of the Pharos 241 
Monastery of St Sion 69, 70 n92 
Monastery of St Theodosios 213-214 
Monastery of Sakkoudion 102 

Monastery of Soumela 174 

Monastery of Symboloi 102 

Monastery of the Theotokos in Lesbos 152 
Monastery of Vatopedi on Mt Athos 186, 
187, 188 n38 

Monastery of the Virgin of the Source 

122 (see also Monastery of Pege in 
Constantinople) 

Monastery of Uši 314 

Monastery of Xants't'a in Georgia 293 
Monastery of Za'faran 347 

Monembasia (town in the Peloponnese) 
125, 128 

Mongols, the 285 

Monophysites 63, 66, 206, 207, 259, 328, 392 
Monotheletes 73, 239, 259, 260 
Montanists, the 239 

Monte Cassino 243, 390 

Monte Gargano 387, 394 

Moravia 371 

Moravians, the 370 

Moschos, John 48 n37, 49, 73-5, 98, 185, 
211, 213, 221 

Moscow 5 n14, 377, 378 

Moses 26, 36, 38, 111, 186, 207, 211, 301 
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Moses of Keft, biographer of St Pisenthios, 
Bishop of Keft 328 

Mosul (town in Iraq) 347 

Mouzalon, Theodore 180 

Movses Erznkac'i 314-15 

Movses Xorenac'i 320 

mravaltani (Georgian liturgical book) 286 
and n7 

M'stislav, son of Volodimer 373 
Mts'xet'a 292 

Muhammad ibn-Marwan, Arab governor 
310 

Muhammad the prophet, biographies of 
332 n41 

Müller, E. 53 

Muscovite Rus' 378 

Muslim conquest of Sicily 231, 232, 234 
Mxit'ar, Armenian merchant 317 

Mxit'ar Skewrac'i 314 

Myra (town in Lycia) 69, 70, 107, 113, 369 
nl 

Myriokephalon, battle of 156 


Nabarnougi (Georgian king) 207 

Najran (town in the Arab peninsula) 216, 
261 

Narration of Ammonios on the monks of Sinai 
and Raithou 212 

Narration on Dositheos 211 

Narration on the Fathers of Mt Sinai 217 

Narration ‘On the mosaic representation of 
the Saviour Christ’ 156 

Narsai, Syrian poet 261 

Nau, F. 270 

Naukratios, Stoudite monk 109, 118 

Naupaktos (town in Greece) 243 

Nauplion (town in the Peloponnese) 123 

Naxéawan (town in Armenia) 310 

N 

N 





azianzos see St Gregory of Nazianzos 

ea Ekklesia of the Virgin Mary in 
Jerusalem 208 

Neapolis (mod. Limassol) 72 

Nebuchadnezzar (biblical figure) 305, 308 

Neilos of Ancyra 212, 222 

Neilos Diasorenos, metropolitan of Rhodes 
189 n40 

Neilos, Narrations of 212 

Nektarios Patriarch of Constantinople 
(381-397) 62 

emanja (Serbian dynasty) 375 








Z 


Neokaisarea (town in Pontos) 145 and n9 

Neo-martyrs 97, 173 n3, 175, 180, 189, 216, 

318 n61, 320, 334 and n49, 354, 355, 

356 

Nero, Roman Emperor (54-68) 387 

neshane ('exploits' in Syriac) 260 

Nestor the monk (author) 370, 372, 373, 

374, 378, 379, 380 

Nestorian' Church 259 

Nestorians, the 310 

Nestorios, Bishop of Constantinople 

(428—431) 56 (see also St Nestorios) 

New Jerusalem 54, 60 

New Lavra, monastic foundation of St 

Sabas in Palestine 208, 209, 210 

New Testament 201 

Nicaea 64, 68, 77, 96, 97, 99, 104, 107, 118, 

123, 174, 178, 184, 302, 303, 306, 312 

Nicaea, Empire of 178 

Nicaean 97, 174 

Nicene doctrine 64 

Nicholas IV Mouzalon, Patriarch of 

Constantinople (1147-1151) 159 

Nicholas, biographer of St Nicholas of 

Bounaina 121 

icholas Damenos, monk at Messina 391 

icholas the Elder, monastic founder 69-70 

icholas of Methone 152 

icholas metropolitan of Neokaesarea 145 

icholas Sinaites 45 n29, 83 

ickau, K. 49 n38 

icol, D. 177 n14 

ight Office 265 

ika riots 62 

ikasios monk of the Pantokrator 

monastery 158, 162 

Nikephoros II Phokas (963—969) 124, 158, 

356 

Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos 122, 

177, 179 

Nikephoros, Patriarch (author) 99, 111, 248 

Nikephoros the philosopher 116 and n66 

Nikephoros, presbyter of Hagia Sophia 
126, 134 (see also ‘Nikephoros the 
Priest’) 

‘Nikephoros the Priest’ 134 

Nikephoros skevophylax of the church of 
Blachernae 116 

Niketas David Paphlagonian 116 and n65, 

227 
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Niketas Magistros 120, 134 
Niketas, metropolitan of Thessalonike 147 
Niketas of Amnia, biographer of St 
Philaretos the Merciful 107, 134 
Nikiou (town in Egypt) 73, 327, 333 n43, 
351 
Nikolopoulos, P. 180 n23 
Nikomedeia (town in Bithynia) 67, 107, 
110, 112, 115, 149, 159, 182, 183 
Nikon of the Black Mountain 288, 293 
Nikon, Patriarch of Moscow (1652-1658) 
378 
Nikon, Serbian Patriarch and comissioner 
of the Life of St Stefan Lazarevic 375 
Nile River 21, 25, 330, 348 
Nile valley 348 
Niphon, disciple of St Maximos 

Kausokalybites 185, 186, 187, 188, 189 
isan (April) 268 
isibis (town in Mesopotamia) 261 and 

n. 11 
Nisibis, Treaty of 303 
Nitria (region in Egypt) 156 
Nonnos, Bishop 46, 47 n32 
Noret, J. 150 
Normans, the 157, 160, 228 n5, 234 n40, 236, 
241, 245 
Novatians (Christian sect) 63, 68 
Nursia (town in Italy) 394 
Nyssa see St Gregory of Nyssa 


N 
N 








Oak Council 57 

Odysseus 178 n18 

Ohrid (town in Macedonia) 148, 154, 155, 
370, 371 

oikoumene 395 

Old Believers, Great Schism of (1666) 376 

Old French 40, 266 

Old Russian 40 

Old Syriac Gospels 269 

Old Testament 187, 201 

Olives, Mt of 304 

Olympic Games 50, 304 

Olympos Mt (mod. Ulu Dag) 102, 110, 112, 
117, 122, 151, 242 

‘Omar, Arab caliph 310 

On Simulation, work of Eustathios 
metropolitan of Thessalonike 158 

On the Images, treatise of Choiroboskos, 
George 372 
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On the Martyrs of Palestine 201, 220, 269 

Opsikion, theme of 157 

"Ordinances of ‘Umar’ 333 

Orestes, Patriarch of Jerusalem (989-1006) 
218, 228, 229, 234, 247, 249 

Oriental languages 2, 10, 248, 342 

Origen 29 

Origenists 208, 210, 326 

Orlandi, T. 325 n11, 329, 331-33, 334 n51 

Olin I, Armenian king (1307-1320) 315 

Ostia (town in Italy) 391 

Otto II, Saxon Emperor (961—983) 244 

Otto III, Saxon Emperor (980-1002) 244 

Ottoman Turks 175, 185, 285, 316, 356 

Ouranos Nikephoros 145 

Outer Mountain 24, 25 

Oxeia Mt 58 

Oxeia quarter at Constantinople 66 

Oxyrhynchus (town in Egypt) 326 (see also 
Pemdje and al-Bahnasa) 


Pabau 43 

Pagan city 202 

Pagan gods 4, 22, 27 

Pagan literature 56 

Pagan necropolis 69 

Pagan philosophers 25, 28 

Pagan priestly apparatus 303 

Pagan sacred trees 70 

Pagan temple 60, 67, 305 

Pagan tyrant 103 

Paganism 35, 50, 53, 58, 69, 76, 100, 199, 
203, 300, 313 

Pagans 26, 58, 68, 76 n113, 206, 290 n23, 370 

paideia (Greek) 50, 324 

Pakhomii the Serb (hagiographer) 378 

Pakourianos, Gregory 289 

Palaiologan era/period 10, 120, 143, 149, 
173-90 

Palaiologan hagiography 10, 173-90 

Palamas, Gregory 182 n29, 184, 192 (see also 
St Gregory Palamas) 

Palermo 234, 236, 243 

Palestine 9, 10, 35, 40, 46 n31, 49, 54, 60, 68, 
76, 78, 97 and n8, 98, 110, 112, 184, 
199—226, 243, 267 n30, 270, 293, 333 
n42, 334, 346 and n4, 348, 349, 353, 
354 
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Palestinian 24 n23, 44, 46, 48, 62, 97, 106, 
110, 129, 174, 199-226, 267, 269, 270, 
293, 346, 353 n52 

Palestinian-Georgian Calendar 200, 218, 
219 

Palladios of Helenopolis 39, 41, 48, 49 and 
n38-40, 50, 61, 62, 83, 204, 222, 262 

Pamphilos of Jerusalem 386 n4 

Pamphilos, priest of Caesarea 201 

Pamphylia 62 

Panegyrical Book of St Neophytos the 
Recluse 155, 163 

Paphlagonia 98, 107 

Paphlagonian 68, 69, 227 

Paphnoutios 45 and n29 

Papikion, Mt 186 

papyrus 47 n34, 324, 334 

Paradise, the (collection on the Egyptian 
Fathers) 262 

parakoimomenos 126 

Paralipomena (or Ascetica) 41, 43 

Paralos 331 

Paris 103, 387, 392 

Parisian 106 and. N. 31, 392 

Paroria (mountains in Bulgaria) 185, 187 

Paros, island 121 

Partaw (Ganja) 311 

Parthian period (247 BC-224 AD) 300 

Parthian syncretism 313 n48 

Parthians, the 306 

Pascal I Pope (817-824) 390 

paterika see Apophthegmata Patrum 

paterikon 74 

Paterikon, Kievan 373 

Patmos, island 151, 152, 184 

Patras 107, 243 

Patristic Greek Lexicon 2 

Paul I Pope (757—767) 389 

Paul, Bishop of Monembasia 128, 134 

Paul Helladikos 211, 223 

Paul of the monastery of Evergetis (or 
Evergetinos) 146 

Paulicians, the (ninth-century ‘heretics’) 111 

Paulin, biographer of St Ambrose of Milan 
385 

Pege spring 179 

Peeters, P. 52 and n48, 269 and n44, 270, 
287 

Pehlevi (language) 289 

Pelagios eunuch 46 


Pelekete, see Monastery of 

Peloponnese, the 123, 125, 150 

Pelusium (town in Egypt) 329 

Pemdje (town in Egypt) 326 and n14 (see 
also Oxyrhynchus and al-Bahnasa) 

Pentecost 158 

Perge (town in Pamphylia) 62 

Peritheorion, metropolitan of 186 

Perm (town in Russia) 377 

Permian writing 376-7 

Permians, the 377 

Persecutions 22, 45, 100, 101, 103, 106, 113, 
175, 178, 182, 230, 313, 328, 330, 334, 
359, 392 (see also Great Persecution) 

Persia 214, 299, 301, 302, 307, 308 

Persian occupation of Palestine 214 

Persians 35, 62, 65, 73, 77, 213, 214, 215, 259, 
260, 261 and n8, 265, 267 and n, 30, 
268 and n39, 269 and n43, 292, 301, 
302, 305, 306, 307, 308, 309, 313, 329, 
330, 346 

Peter, Bishop of Argos (author) 123 

Peter, Bishop of Syracuse 232 

Peter, Bulgarian tsar (927-969) 124 

Peter the Great, Russian tsar (1682-1725) 
378 

Peter the hieromonk 127 

Peter the monk (hagiographer) 110, 134 

Petka Epivatska or Turnovska (name for St 
Paraskeva) 376 

Petra 153 and n45, 205, 210 

Petrides, S. 179 n22 

Petritzos 288, 289 (see also Monastery of 
Petritzos) 

Petronas, strategos 113 

Phaedo (Plato’s dialogue) 25 

Phaedrus (Plato’s dialogue) 178 n18 

Philadelphia 180, 348 

Philagathos of Cerami 155, 163, 228 n5, 232 
n29 

Philippart, G. 228 

Philostratos 124 

Philotheos Historia 50-51 and n45, 68, 203, 
209, 223, 261 

Philotheos Kokkinos 174 n.3, 181, 183-4, 
189, 192 

Philotheos of Selymbria 174 n.3, 181-3, 192 

Phineas (name of a Jew) 355 

Phoenicia 76 

Phokas Emperor (602-610) 53, 78 
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Phokis (region in Greece) 125, 148, 174 

Photeinos, biographer of St John the Faster 
64 

Photian Council (879) 123 

Photian Schism 96 

Photios Patriarch of Constantinople (856- 
867, 877-886) 39, 64, 109 and n39, 
114, 115, 116, 117 and n67, 118, 394 

Phrygia 56, 113, 118 

Phrygian 65 

pilgrimage 25, 51, 60, 70, 79, 107, 174, 175, 
178, 179, 181, 184, 199, 200, 202, 203, 
207, 211, 216, 235, 242, 243 and n90 

Pindar 157, 187 

Pisenthios, Bishop of Keft 328 

Pisides, George 214, 220 

Pispir (area by the Nile River) 25 

Planoudes, Maximos 180 n23 

Plato 25 

Platonic-style dialogue 105 

Plerophoriai (anti-Chalcedonian collection) 
207, 221 

pletenie sloves (word-weaving in Slavonic) 
376, 377 

‘political’ saint 244 

‘political’ verse 238 

Polybios, Bishop of Rhinokoroura 77, 82 

polytheism, synkretistic 300 

Pontos 38, 46, 65, 68, 107, 153, 174 

Popes 

Greek 388 
Syrian 388 

Porphyry (biographer of Pythagoras) 23 

Porto (town in Italy) 391 

Priene (town, ancient name of Sampson) 
180 

Prinkipo, island 109 

pro-Lascarid 175, 180 

pro-Palaiologan 175 

Prodromos Theodore 146, 152, 164 

Progymnasmata of Aphthonios 99 

Proklos Patriarch of Constantinople 
(434-446) 305 

Prokopios the Deacon 115, 134 

Promised Land 207 

Propp, V. 234 

prosmonarios 51, 52, 81 

Prosopographie der mittelbyzantinischen Zeit 
131 

Prosopography of the Byzantine Empire 130 


prostitution 46, 47 n32 

Protoevangelium of St James 159 

protothronos 156 

Prousa (town in Bithynia) 184 

Psellos Michael 7, 130, 135, 147, 148, 149, 
153, 154, 163, 181, 228, 288 

pseudepigrapha 332-3 

Pseudo-Athanasios, biographer of St Philip 
of Agira 237, 252 

Pseudo-Athanasios, biographer of St 
Synkletike 86 

Pseudo-Dionysios 103, 108, 123 

Pseudo-Makarios (monastic writer) 57 

Pseudo-Zacharias Rhetor 268 

puer senex 238 

Pulcheria, sister of Theodosios II Emperor 
207 

Pythagoras 23, 183 

Pythagorean tradition 24 


Qal'at Sem'an (site in Syria) 51, 60 

Qartmin 262, 265 (see also Monastery of 
Mar Gabriel) 

Qays al-Ghassani (former name of St Abd 
al-Masih) 554 

Qidun, see St Abraham of Qidun 

Qur'an, the 268 

Quraysh (dominant tribe of Mecca) 354 


Rabban Bar ‘Idta named John 264 

Rabban Sauma 263 

Rabban Simon, biographer of St Rabban 
Hormizd 274 

Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa (see also St 
Rabbula) 302 

Raineri, O. 349 

Raithou 212, 217 

Raoulaina Theodora 177, 189 

Raqqa 216 

Raska 375 

Rastko, baptismal name of St Sava, Serbian 
ruler 375 

Ravenna (town in Italy) 227 n1, 240, 387, 
390, 394 

Rawh al-Qurashi (former name of St 
Antony the Neo-martyr) 354, 361 

Red Sea 25, 212 

Reggio (town in Calabria) 237, 240, 243 

Relics 1, 37, 51, 52, 54, 58, 61, 62, 66, 76, 78, 
95, 98, 100, 102, 109, 115, 119, 120, 
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121, 122, 180, 188, 200, 202, 213, 214, 
231, 232, 235, 237 n58, 303, 314, 329, 
346, 390, 392 

Restoration of Orthodoxy 108 

Revelation, book of 151 

Rhinokoroura (town between Egypt and 
Palestine) 77 

Rhodes, island 151, 189 n40 

Rila, see Monastery of 

Ringstruktur (narrative technique) 59 

Rizzo Nervo, F. 230 

Roger II, Norman king of Sicily (1130-1154) 
232 

Rognáda, wife of Volodimer, Prince of 
Kiev 373 

Roman Empire 65 

Roman Synod in 680 232 

romance ancient 47 n32, 238, 304, 325 

romance folkloric 316 

romance hagiographical 8, 45, 60, 62, 184, 
231, 233, 238, 243 n91, 245, 386 

romance monastic 29 

Romania (i.e. Byzantium) 112 

Romanos I, Lekapenos (or Lakapenos) 
Emperor (920—945) 122, 123, 125, 158 

Romanos II, Emperor (959-963) 98, 122 

Romanos 'old' (Romanos I Lekapenos 
Emperor) 125 

Romanos strategos 244 

Romans, the 59, 128, 336 n43 

Rome 27 n36, 44, 59, 60, 62, 77, 103, 106, 
109, 116, 117, 125, 128, 158, 187, 205, 
213, 214, 228, 229, 230, 233, 236, 242, 
243, 244, 302, 304, 305, 306, 307, 334, 
352 n47, 370, 386, 387, 388, 389, 390, 
391 

Rosenqvist, J.O. 5 

Rossano (town in Calabria) 232, 235, 239, 
241, 243 

Rosweyde, H. 2 

Rubenson, S. 29 

Rudakov, A.P. 5 

Rufin 385 n2 

Rufinus (praetorian prefect) 57 

Rus, the (and Rus’) 106, 370, 371-2, 374 

Russian neo-martyrs 318 n61 

Russian pre-revolutionary school 4 

Rydén, L. 5, 75 n112, 76, 126 n97, 127 n102 


Sabaite hagiography 214 


Sabas the monk (hagiographer) 110, 111 

Sabas, uncle of Philotheos of Selymbria 182 

Sabinos, Bishop of Salamis 77 

sadhutha (‘Martyrdom’ in Syriac) 260 

Sadjid expansion 292 

Safavids (dynasty of Iran) 285, 316 

Sahak Part'ew, see St Sahak Parte'ew 

Sahakonoy3, daughter of St Sahak 306 

Sahapivan, Synod of (444) 303 

Sahidic Coptic 18, 41, 42, 324, 328, 348 n23, 
349, 358 n87 

St Abd al-Masih 216, 221, 354 

St Abibo 289, 290, 292 and n30, 297 

St Abraham the Archimandrite 326 

St Abraham of Qidun 47, 259, 263, 266, 271 

St Abramios, Bishop of Cratea 209, 219, 348 
n15, 360 

St Addai/Thaddeus 300 n2, 306 and n20, 
307 

St Adrian (place in Calabria) 243 

St Adrianos 270 

St Agatha 103, 227, 230, 237, 248 

St Agathonikos 115, 182, 192 

St Agnes 386 

St Agrippina the Martyr 227 

St Alexander, see Sts Kalytenoi martyrs 

St Alexander Akoimetos 58-9, 80 

St Alexander, Patriarch of Constantinople 
64 

St Alexis or Alexios (a.k.a. the ‘Man of 
God’, Homo Dei) 59-60, 80, 270 

St Alpheios, see Sts Kalytenoi Martyrs 

St Alypios the Stylite 69 

St Amphilochios of Iconium 40, 357 

St Anastasia the patrician 48, 221, 386, 391 

St Anastasios the Persian 214, 218, 222, 267 
n30 

St Anatolios Patriarch of Constantinople 
(449—458) 64 

St Anatolios the Persian 330 

St Ambrose of Milan 385, 392, 395 

St Anba Ruways 359 and n90 

St Andrew the Apostle 107, 201, 220, 386, 
394, 395 

St Andrew of Crete 187 

St Andrew the Fool 126 

St Andrew in Krisei 101 

St Andrew Kalyvites 100 

St Anthusa of Mantineon 99 
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St Antony 9, 17-30, 35, 36, 37, 40, 41, 43 and 
n23, 43, 44, 46, 51, 57, 146, 201, 203, 
220, 309, 262, 267, 270, 272, 325, 335, 
353, 373, 374 

St Antony, Archbishop of Thessalonike and 
Confessor 120 

St Antony Kauleas, Patriarch of 
Constantinople (893-901) 116 and 
n66, 117 n68 

St Antony the Neomartyr 354, 361 

St Antony the Younger 110, 112, 113, 161 

St Antony the Younger of Veroia 156 

St Anysia 183 

St Aphu 326, 335, 

St Apollinaris of Ravenna 387, 390, 394, 395 

St Apollo, apa ‘of Bawit’ 326, 335 

St Apollo, archimandrite of the monastery 
of Apa Isaac 327 

St Apollonios 329 n31 

St Arianos 329 and n31 

St Arkadios 212, 221 

St Arsaniyus al-Habashi 356 n65 

St Arsenios the Great 44—5, 48 and n37, 80, 
101 

St Arsenios Patriarch (1254-1260, 1261- 
1265) 180, 191 

St Artch'il 288, 290, 292, 294 

St Artemios 66, 80, 96, 221 

St Asclas 329 n31 

St Astuacatur Xat'ayec'i 316-7 

St Athanasia of Aegina 120, 131 

St Athanasios of Alexandria 327, 336 

St Athanasios, Bishop of Adramyttium 178 

St Athanasios, Bishop of Methone 123 

St Athanasios, iconophile confessor 124 

St Athanasios of Lavra (or the Athonite) 
124, 149, 151, 161, 174, 241 n83 (see 
also Typikon of and Hypotyposis of) 

St Athanasios of Meteora 185-6, 191 

St Athanasios, Patriarch of Constantinople 
180 n24, 182 n29 

St Auxentios 58, 154, 163 

St Auxibios 77, 80 

St Avraamii of Smolensk 374, 379 

St Avvakum, archpriest 378, 379 

St Awgen (Eugenios) 262, 264, 265, 272 

St Bacchos, colleague of St Sergios (Sargis) 
313 

St Bacchos the Younger 216, 222 

St Bar 'Ebroyo 263, 272 


St Bar ‘Idta Rabban 264, 272 

St Baras 153 

St Barbara 99, 221 

St Barbaros 178 

St Barnabas the Apostle 76, 394 

St Barnabas, founder of the Soumela 
monastery 174, 190 

St Barsamya 266, 272 

St Barsauma 260, 272 

St Barsüm the Naked 358 and n87, 362 

St Bartholomew the Apostle 101, 386, 391, 
394 

St Bartholomew of Simeri 228 n5, 232 n. 29, 
241, 242, 243 and n91, 245, 247, 249 

St Bartholomew the Younger or of 
Grottaferrata 232, 236, 244, 249 

St Bartolomeo da Trento 350 

St Basil of Caesarea 36, 37, 39, 40, 82, 153, 
264, 305, 357 

St Basil the Younger 126-7 

St Basileus the martyr 65 

St Benedict (or of Nursia) 385, 389, 394, 395 

St Benjamin, archimandrite in 
Mesopotamia 262 and n14, 336 

St Benjamin, Patriarch of Alexandria 
(590—661) 327 

St Bisus of the Monastery of St John of 
Kama 357 n76 

St Blasilla 386 

St Blasios of Amorion 117 

St Caesarios, brother of St Gregory of 
Nazianzos 37 

St Catherine 115 

St Cecilia 387 

St Chariton 209, 210, 221 

St Christodoulos of Patmos 151 (see also 
Diatheke, Hypotyposis and kodikellos 
of) 

St Christodoulos, Patriarch of Alexandria 
356, 362 

St Christopher, Patriarch of Antioch 356, 
362 

St Claudius 330, 332 

St Clement I, Pope (ca. 91—ca. 101) 386, 395 

St Clement of Ancyra 114 

St Clement of Ohrid 148, 154, 155 (see also 
St Kliment of Ohrid) 

St Constantine the Emperor 220, 264 n20 

St Constantine the former Jew 118 
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St Constantine (Georgian legendary saint) 
290 and n24, 292 

St Constantine-Cyril 154, 369, 370, 379 

St Cyprian of Calamizzi 237, 245, 249 

St Cyril 154, 369, 370, 377 

St Cyril II, Patriarch of Alexandria 357 

St Cyril III, Ibn Laglaq Patriarch of 
Alexandria (1235-1243) 357 

St Cyril of Alexandria 158, 206 n19, 327 

St Cyril of Jerusalem 201, 305, 312, 314 

St Cyril Phileotes 151 

St Dalmatos (or Dalmatios) 56 

St Daniel 262 n14 

St Daniel the Stylite 60-1, 64, 79 

St Da'üd al-Banna' 356 n65 

St David of Thessalonike 98, 131, 187 

St Davit/David 289, 290, 292 and n30, 294 

St Davit' of Gareja 297 

St Demetrianos 123 

St Demetrios 9 n28, 77-8, 80, 98, 114, 147, 
155, 156, 157, 158, 162, 164, 176, 177, 
183, 184, 192 

St Denys of Paris 103, 392 

St Dionysios the Areopagite 103, 387, 388, 
389, 392 

St Dios 56 

St Dioskoros of Alexandria 267, 273, 326, 327 

St Dius the martyr 329 

St Djoore 329 

St Dometios 268 n37 

St Domnica 62 

St Domninus of Fidenza 387, 396 

St Dositheos of Gaza 211, 221, 222 

St Dositheos the Younger 153 

St Elian of Philadelphia 348 

St Elias Speleotes 234, 235, 237 n58, 241, 
243, 248 n111, 249 

St Elias the Younger of Enna 234, 239, 241, 
243, 245, 247, 248 n111, 249 

St Elijah of Hirta 265 

St Ephrem the Syrian 40, 48, 260, 263, 264 
n20, 273 

St Epima apa 332, 336 

St Epimachos of Pelusium 329, 336 

St Epiphanios of Salamis 76-7, 82 

St Ep't'wme/Euthymios 294 

St Erasmus of Formia 387, 389, 396 

St Eudokimos 124 and n91, 176, 178 and 
n18 


St Eugenios of Trebizond 147, 165, 173 n2, 
179 n21 

St Eugraphos 115 

St Eulogios 262 n14, 273 

St Euphemia of Chalcedon 67, 99 

St Euphrosyna of the Convent of St George 
in the Harat Zuwaylah 359 

St Euphrosyne the Younger 177 n14, 178, 
190 

St Euplios 227, 229, 249 

St Eupraxia 158, 165 

St Eusebia the martyr 348 

St Eusebios the martyr 330 

St Eusignios 329 n30, 336 

St Eustratios abbot of the Agauroi 
monastery 110 

St Euthymios 100, 201, 208, 209, 210, 211, 
219, 234, 374 

St Euthymios of Iviron 290, 293 

St Euthymios of Madytos 146, 159 

St Euthymios of Sardis 104, 115 

St Euthymios of Thessalonike or the 
Younger 117, 242 

St Euthymios Patriarch of Constantinople 
(907-912) 118 

St Evarestos 118 

St Evst'ati/Eustathios 289, 290, 292, 294 

St Evtimii of Tùrnovo 376 

St Eustathios of Antioch 329, 336 

St Fadl Allah al-‘Attar 356 n65 

St Felicitas 385 

St Felix of Thibiuca 392, 394 

St Feodosii, abbot of Monastery of Kievan 
Caves 373-4, 378, 380 

St Gabriel 262 

St Gabriel the Archangel 115 

St Gabriel, Archbishop of Thessalonike 188 

St Georg Lambronac'i 319 

St Georg Skewrac'i 319 

St George of Amastris 106 

St George, archimartyr 295 

St George the Athonite 287 n10, 293 

St George of Cappadocia 369 n1, 380 

St George of Choziba 211, 219 

St George the martyr 4, 72, 113, 115, 184, 
202 and n9, 222, 264 n20, 290, 359 

St George of Mitylene 113 

St George, Persian martyr 260, 274 

St Gerasimos 208, 211, 222 
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St Germanos Maroules the Hagiorite 183, 
192 

St Giorgi/George 289, 295 

St Girgis (Muzahim) 349, 355, 362 

St Gobron 289, 290, 292, 295 

St Golindouch 65, 267, 274 

St Gordianus of Rome 389, 396 

St Gorgonia 37-8 and n10, 82 

St Gost'azd 309 n25 

St Gregentios 128, 132 

St Gregory of Agrigento 227, 233, 239, 240, 
242, 245, 248 and n111, 250 

St Gregory of Assos 152, 161 

St Gregory Decapolites 106, 113, 133 

St Gregory the Great 386 

St Gregory the Illuminator 267, 274, 299, 
300, 303, 304 

St Gregory of Nazianzos 28, 36, 37 and n8, 
38, 39, 82, 122, 133, 153, 181, 264, 356 
n71, 385 n2 

St Gregory of Nyssa 36, 37, 38 and n11, 40, 
82, 120 n75, 159, 180 

St Gregory Palamas 173, 182 n29, 183-4, 
192 

St Gregory of Sinai 184—5, 191 

St Gregory the Wonderworker 
(Thaumaturgus) 28, 82 

St Grigol/Gregory 289, 295 

St Grigor Manacihr (Pirangusnasp) 274, 
309 n28 

St Grigor Tat'ewac'i 316 

St Grigor Xlat‘ec’I 314 n50 

St Habbib 262 n14, 264 n20, 266 

St Habo 289, 292, 295 

St Hamay 360 

St Hazqiel (Ezekiel) 262 n14 

St Helena 265, 273 

St Herai of Tamma 329, 336 

St Hermes 387 

St Hermogenes 115 

St Hilarion 29, 40, 203, 223, 290, 385 

St Hilarion of Dalmatos 111 

St Hilarion of Didymoteichon 182 

St Hilarion the Georgian 290, 293 

St Horaeozele 178 n14, 190 

St Hrip'sime 303, 304 

St Hypatios of Gangra 68 

St Hypatios of Rouphinianai 56-8, 60 

St Ibrahim al-Fani 358 and n89 


St Ignatios the Patriarch (847-856, 867-877) 
109, 116 and n65, 118 

St Ilario/Hilarion 289, 295 

St Ilarion of Moglena 376 

St Ioane/John 289, 292, 295 

St Ioane Zedazneli 297 

St Ioannikios 96, 110-11, 113, 117 

St Irene of Chrysobalanton 128, 132, 148 

St Irene, Empress 109 

St Isaac 55-6 

St Isaac of Alexandria 327, 336 

St Isaiah, abba 206 

St Isaiah of Aleppo 262 n14 

St Isbozet (Izdbuzid) 309 n28 

St Isho‘sabran 260, 275 

St Isidore Boucheiras 183, 192 

St Ivan of Rila 371, 376, 380 

St James 159, 220 

St James the Elder 229 

St James the Persian 329 

St Januarius, Bishop 387, 388 

St Jeremiah of Saqqara 351, 360 

St John III Vatatzes 174, 178 n15 

St John VI, Patriarch of Alexandria 357 

St John the Almsgiver 73-5 and n115, 77, 
79, 83, 213, 221, 267 

St John the Baptist 53, 66, 101, 114, 122, 153, 
163, 192, 201, 213, 219, 221, 223 

St John, Bishop of Herakleia 181—2, 184 

St John, Bishop of Sardis 99 

St John Chrysostom 36, 37, 39, 47 n32, 55, 
56, 57, 62, 77, 83, 114, 115, 121, 153, 
159, 305, 332, 374 

St John, Georgian saint 292 and n30, 293 

St John Hegumenos of Scetis 349 

St John Kama 357 n76 

St John Khamé 328, 337 

St John Klimax 217 

St John of Dailam 269, 275 

St John of Damascus 97, 149, 161, 178, 216, 
217, 218, 221, 392 

St John of Edessa 355, 362 

St John the Evangelist (or the Theologian) 
101-02, 151, 174, 191 

St John the Faster 64 

St John of Gotthia 98, 132 

St John the Hesychast 208-09, 219 

St John the Kalyvites (or ‘the Poor’) 59 and 
n65, 60, 80 

St John of Kfenna 262 n14 
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St John of Phanijoit 334 n50, 338 

St John of Psicha 111 

St John the martyr 387, 389, 394 

St John the Merciful the Younger 174, 178 
and n14-18 

St John of Sketis 360 

St John of Tella 260, 275 

St John Theristis (‘the Mower’) 237, 245 
n98, 250 

St John the Younger 177 

St Joseph, Archbishop of Thessalonike 109 

St Joseph Busnaya 260, 275 

St Joseph the Hymnographer 116 

St Julian Saba (‘the Elder’) 264, 271 

St Julius of Kbehs (Aqfahs) 330, 332 

St Justus 330, 337 

St Kiprian, metropolitan of Kiev, then of 
Moscow 377, 380 

St Kliment of Ohrid 148, 154, 370, 371, 380, 
381 

St Kolluthos 329, 337, 358, 360 

St Kosmas of Maiouma 149, 161 

St Kostanti/Constantine (or K'onst'ant'i the 
Kaxe) 289, 295 

St Kyprianos, metropolitan of Larissa 184 

St Kyriakos 209, 348 

St Lazaros 119 

St Lazaros of Mt Galesion (or -ios) 150, 162, 
177 (see also Diatyposis of) 

St Leo of Catania 227, 233, 238, 239, 242, 
243 n91, 245, 247, 248 n111, 250 

St Leo-Luke of Corleone 234, 250 

St Leonides 158 

St Leontios, Patriarch of Jerusalem 151, 152, 
162 

St Leontios of Tripoli 329, 337 

St Longinos 201, 221 

St Loukas the Stylite 125, 148 

St Loukas the Younger (or of Steiris) 125, 
132, 150, 181, 185 

St Lucia of Syracuse 158, 227, 229-30, 233, 
237, 248, 250 

St Luka/Luke of Jerusalem 289, 291, 292, 
296 

St Luke, Bishop of Isola di Capo Rizzuto 
234, 236, 248, 250 

St Luke of Demenna (or of Armento) 234-5, 
241, 242, 251 

St Luke the evangelist 201, 220 

St Makarios of Antioch 330 
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Makarios of Constantinople 182 
Makarios the Egyptian 268 n37, 349 n31, 
350 

Makarios Makres 187, 191 

Makarios of Pelekete 111 

Makarios of Tkow 326, 327, 337 
Makrina 38 and n11 

Malchos/Malchus 29, 40, 385, 389, 394 
Manasse 326 

Mari 266, 275 

Maria, niece of St Abraham 47, 260, 266 
Marina 189, 265, 273, 275, 391 n19 
Marina of Scanio 236-7, 251 

Marinos 316 n55 

Mark, see Sts Kalytenoi Martyrs 

Mark the Athenian 45, 80 

Markellos 59, 80 

Markianos of Constantinople 63 
Markianos of Syracuse 230 and n20, 232, 
239, 240, 246, 251 

Marqus al-Antuni 358 and n88, 359 n. 91 
Martha, mother of St Symeon the Stylite 
the Younger 54 

Martin Pope (649-655) 229 
Martinianos 158, 211, 222 

Martinus of Tours 396 

Martiros, son of St Sergios (Sargis) 313 
and n43 

Marutha of Tagrit 260, 276 

Mary of Egypt 45-7, 48 and n37, 115, 
120, 189, 212, 222 

Mary the Younger 120, 132 

Ma&Stoc’ 299, 300, 301, 302, 303 and n9, 
305, 306, 307 n20, 314 

Matrona of Chios 188-9 and n40 
Matrona of Perge 62-3, 80 

Matthew 47 n32 

Matthew I, Patriarch of Alexandria 
(1382-1408) 357, 359, 362 
Maximos the Confessor 151, 215, 260 
(Monothelete), 268 n37, 276 
Maximos Kausokalybites 185, 186, 187, 
188 and n38, 192 

Meletios of Galesion 180 

Meletios the Younger 152 

Menas 115 

Menas of Alexandria 66 

Melania the Younger 62, 204, 220 
Melke/Malchos 262 n14 

Merkourios of Caesarea 329, 338 
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Methodios, brother of St Constantine- 
Cyril 154, 370, 379 

St Methodios, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(843-847) 109 

St Metrophanes 178 n14 

St Micha 262 n14 

St Michael the Archangel 108, 115, 164, 201, 
219, 387, 394, 396 

St Michael Maleinos 124 

St Michael the neo-martyr 180 

St Michael the Sabbaite (or of Mar Sabas) 
216, 222, 355, 362 

Michael Synkellos 109-10, 114 n53, 132, 
181 

St Michael of Valleluce 243 

St Mikhail al-Tükhi 356 

St Mxit'ar Sasnec'i 316 

St Neilos of Rossano 232, 239, 241, 243 and 
n90, 244, 247, 251 

St Nektarios Patriarch of Constantinople 
64, 229 

St Neophytos the Recluse 155, 162-3 

St Nerses Lambronac'i, Archbishop of Tarsos 
314 

St Nerses Part'ew 309, 312 

St Nersés Snorhali 313, 314, 320 

St Nestor 177, 191 

St Nestorios 260, 276 

St Nicholas of Bounaina 121 

St Nicholas, Georgian martyr 291 

St Nicholas of Myra 69, 108, 107, 113, 114, 
369 n1, 381 

St Nicholas the Pilgrim (or of Trani) 148 
St Nicholas of Sion 53, 69—71, 74, 79, 80 

St Nicholas of Stoudios 108 n36, 117, 118 
St Nikephoros the martyr 99, 105 

St Nikephoros, Bishop of Miletos 123-4, 
148 

St Nikephoros of Medikion 106 

St Nikephoros of Sebaze 113 

St Nikephoros, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(806—815) 96 n5, 99, 104, 105, 115 
and n57, 133 

St Niketas of Medikion 106 

St Niketas, patrician and monk 111 

St Niketas of Thebes 156, 161 

St Niketas the Younger 180 

St Nikodemos of Kellarana 235, 245 n98, 
251 

St Nikodemos the Younger 183, 192 
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St Nikoloz/Nicholas (Georgian martyr) 
289, 291, 293 

St Nikon and his 199 companions 231, 251 

St Nikon Metanoeite 148, 150, 161 

St Nino 285, 289, 290, 291, 292, 293, 295 

St Niphon 127 

St Niphon the Athonite 187 

St Oikoumenios of Trikkala 184 

St Olympias 61, 80 

St Onophrios (or Onouphrios) 45 and n29, 
81, 83, 328, 338 

St Pachomios 28 n37, 29, 30, 41-4, 84, 325, 
338 

St Paisios (or Paesios) 45 

St Pancratius 386 

St Pankratios of Taormina 228, 231 and n20, 
232 and n29, 233, 239, 240, 242, 245 
and n98, 247, 251 

St Panteleimon 145, 148, 164 

St Pantoleon 329 

St Paphnouthios 329 

St Paraskeva (Nea) 376 

St Paraskeve the Younger 159, 161 

St Paul 67, 76, 103, 201, 220, 300 and n2 

St Paul the Confessor 64, 81 

St Paul the First Hermit, see St Paul of 
Thebes 

St Paul of Karoumas 101 

St Paul of Latros 124 

St Paul the martyr 387, 389 

St Paul of Tamma 325, 338 

St Paul of Thebes 26, 29, 40, 45 n40, 263, 
385, 389, 394 

St Paul the Younger 124 

St Pelagia 46, 47 n32, 79, 222 

St Perpetua 385 

St Peter of Argos 123 

St Peter, Confessor and Bishop of 
Gordorynia 119 

St Peter, first metropolitan of Moscow 377 

St Peter of Athos 117 

St Peter of Atroa 110, 111, 113 

St Peter of Capitolias 216, 221, 222 

St Peter of Moscow 381 

St Peter the Apostle 121, 201, 220, 265 

St Peter the Iberian (anti-Chalcedonian 
saint) 207, 221, 260, 267, 276 

St Peter the Stylite 100 

St Petersburg (Russian capital) 378 
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St Phantinos the Elder of Tauriana 231, 246, 
251-2 

St Phantinos the Younger 124, 148, 156, 228, 
229, 235, 244, 245, 252 

St Phib 326, 335, 338 

St Philaretos the Merciful 107-08 

St Philaretos the Younger 228 n5, 235, 236, 
241, 246, 252 

St Philemon 270, 329 n31 

St Philip of Agira 233, 234, 237, 240, 245, 
247, 252 

St Philothea 376 

St Philotheos of Antioch 329, 338 

St Philotheos of Opsikion 157 

St Philoxenos of Mabbog 264, 277 

St Phineas 262 n14 

St Photeine 147, 161 

St Photios of Thessaly 157 

St Pisenthios, Bishop of Keft 328, 339 

St Plato of Sakkoudion 102 

St Polychronius and his companions 387 

St Polykarpos the martyr 115 

St Porphyrios of Gaza 202 

St Prokopios Decapolites 113, 132 

St Prokopios of Caesarea 178, 201, 202 

St P’roxore/Prochoros 289, 290, 293, 295 

St Psote 332, 339 

St Qardag 265, 277 

St Rabban Hormizd 264 n22, 265, 274 

St Rabbula, Bishop of Edessa 260, 277 

St Razhden 289, 290 and n24, 292, 295 

St Romanos the abba (anti-Chalcedonian 
saint) 207 

St Romanos the neo-martyr 216, 355 n58, 
363 

St Romylos of Vidin 173, 185, 191 

St Rizq Allah al-Banna’ 355 n65 

St Sabas 100, 208, 209, 210, 212, 213, 214, 
219, 373, 374 

St Sabas of Collesano 218, 228, 242, 244, 
247, 252 

St Sabas the Younger 183, 192 

St Sahak Part'ew, Bishop of Greater 
Armenia 300, 301, 302, 305 

St Salib 356 

St Samuel 262 

St Samuel of Kalamun 328, 339 

St Sava Nemanja 375, 381 

St Serapion 47 n33 

St Serapion of Zarzma 289, 293, 295 


St Sergii of Radonezh 378, 381 

St Sergios 264 n20 

St Sergios (Sargis) 312-4 and n47, 320 

St Severos 207, 224, 264, 277, 349, 360 

St Sharbel 264 n20, 266, 277 

St Shem'un 262 

St Shenoute 326, 329 n29, 339 

St Shio 289, 290, 292 and n30, 297 

St Shirin 267, 277 

St Shushanik 289, 290, 291, 292, 295, 309 

St Sidraq 355 n65 

St Silvester Pope (314-335) 158, 268, 278, 
386, 389, 390, 392 

St Simeon bar Sabba'e 260, 278 

St Simeon 'of the Olives' 262 n12, 278 

St Simeon the Stylite 260, 264, 268, 278 (see 
also St Symeon Stylites the Elder) 

St Sixtus 387 

St $mawon 309 n25 

St Sophia the martyr 388 

St Sophronios, founder of the Soumela 
monastery 174, 190 

St Soteris 386 n4 

St Spyridon 73, 75, 77 

St Stefan Dečanski, Serbian king 377, 381 

St Stefan Lazarević 375, 381 

St Stefan Nemanja, Grand Zhupan of 
Raska (1166-1196) 375, 376 n16, 382 

St Stefan of Perm 377, 382 

St Stefan the First Crowned, Serbian ruler 
375 

St Stephen I Pope (254—257) 386 

St Stephen Neolampes 118, 132 

St Stephen the Protomartyr 114, 201, 202, 
220, 240, 270, 339, 390 

St Stephen the Sabaite (or of Mar Sabas) 97, 
217-8, 221, 348 and n15, 360 

St Stephen the Younger 100, 106, 135 

St Suk'iaseank' 307 

St Symeon Metaphrastes 154, 163 

St Symeon Salos (or the Holy Fool or of 
Emesa) 73, 74-5 and n109, 76 and 
n113, 79, 83, 126, 267 

St Symeon Stylites the Elder 51—2, 60, 61, 80 
(see also St Simeon the Stylite) 

St Symeon the New Theologian 149, 153, 
157 n57 

St Symeon the Stylite the Younger 52-3, 69, 
70 n91, 74, 79, 81, 288 
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St Synkletike 46 and n31, 48 and n37, 80, 
146 

St Takla Haymanot 349 n29 

St Tarasios, Patriarch of Constantinople 
(784—806) 96 n5, 99, 104, 105, 133 

St Teodosii of Türnovo 371, 382 

St Thaddeus, see St Addai/Thaddeus 

St Thais 47 n35 

St Thekla 67-8, 81 

St Theodora of Alexandria 47, 79 

St Theodora of Arta 173-4, 179, 189, 191 

St Theodora of Thessalonike 96 n5, 120, 
132, 176, 177 

St Theodora, wife of Emperor Theophilos 
108, 109, 113 

St Theodore of Edessa 125 and n94, 216, 
219, 350-51, 360 

St Theodore Graptos 110, 115, 177 

St Theodore of Kythera 125 

St Theodore of the monastery of Chora 110 

St Theodore the Oriental 330, 332 n39, 339 

St Theodore of Stoudios (or the Stoudite) 
108-09, 122, 129, 149, 241 n83 

St Theodore of Sykeon 53, 63, 71-2, 74, 79, 
115 

St Theodore Stratelates 115, 332 n39, 339 

St Theodore Teron 68, 98, 219, 301 

St Theodosia 101, 176-7 and n12, 178 and 
n14, 190, 193 

St Theodosios the Koinobiarches 208-9, 
210, 213, 214, 219, 223 

St Theognios 209, 211, 219, 222 

St Theokletos of Lakedaimon 123 

St Theoktiste of Lesbos 120-21 

St Theoktiste, mother of St Theodore of 
Stoudios 102, 135 

St Theophanes the Confessor 102, 103, 104, 
115 and n58, 125 n93, 135 

St Theophanes Cubicularius 100 

St Theophanes Graptos 110, 177 

St Theophano the Empress 96 n5, 118, 119, 
176, 181, 189 

St Theophylaktos of Nicomedeia 110, 111, 
132 

St Thomais of Lesbos 120, 132, 178 and n17, 
191 

St Thomas the Apostle 119 

St Timothy, disciple of St Paul 300 n2 

St Timothy of Kakhushta 350, 358, 363 

St l'ovma Mecop'ec'i 316 


St Tryphon 174 

St Vahan Golt' nac'i 310 

St Victor 330, 334, 339 

St Vincent of Saragossa 387, 394 

St Vitalis of Castronuovo 235, 242, 252 

St Vitus 228, 230, 238, 253 

St Xenophon and his family 348 n15, 350, 
360 

St Yahballaha, Patriarch of the East 263, 279 

St Yareth 262 n14 

St Yonan 262 n14 

St Yovakim Samat'iac'i 318, 342, 350 

St Yovhannes Sarkawag 316 

St Yovsep' 305 

St Yuhanna al-Numrusi 356 

St Yühanna al-Qalyubi 356 

St Zacharias 115 

St Zosimas (or Zosimos) 46, 212 

St Zosimos, see Sts Kalytenoi Martyrs 

St Zosimos of Syracuse 233, 238, 241, 253 

St Zotikos 178 n14, 190 

Sts Abbots and Monks of Monastery of 
Beth Abe 262, 271 

Sts Alphios, Philadelphos and Kyrenos 
(aka the three brothers of Lentini) 
230, 233, 239, 245, 247, 248 

Sts Anastasia, Agape, Irene and Chionia 
386, 391 

Sts Andronikos and Athanasia 48 

Sts Aniketos and Photios 178 n14, 190 

Sts Apater and Herai 330 

Sts Arkadios and Xenophon 212 

Sts Atomeank' (Armenian martyrs) 309 

Sts Behnam and Sara 265, 272 

Sts Boris and Gleb 370, 372, 373, 379 

Sts Caesarius and Iulianus of Terracina 386, 
388, 389 

Sts Censurini and his companions 386, 391 

Sts Christopher and Makarios 218, 228, 229, 
234, 249 

Sts Chrysanthus and Daria 386, 390 

Sts Cyriacus, Hippolytus, Maximus, 
Chryse and Sabinianus 386, 391, 394 

Sts David, Symeon and George 112, 131 

Sts Eugenia of Alexandria, Blasilla, Protus 
and Hyacinthus 386 

Sts Fifteen Martyrs of Tiberioupolis 153, 
163 

Sts Floros and Lauros 178 n14, 190 
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Sts Forty Martyrs of Mt Sinai (or Forty 
Fathers of Mt Sinai) 270, 273, 346, 
348 

Sts Forty Martyrs of Sebasteia 37, 264 n20, 
270, 308, 317 

Sts Forty-Two Martyrs of Amorion 113-4, 
132 

Sts Gallicanus, John and Paul 387, 389, 394 

Sts Gesios and Isidore 360 

Sts Gordianus and Epimachus 387 

Sts Hamazasp and Sahak Arcuni 311, 319 

Sts Hermes, the Pope Alexander, Eventius, 
Theodulus and Quirinus 387, 394 

Sts Kalytenoi Martyrs 157 

Sts Kosmas and Damianos 66, 123, 173 n2, 
174, 179, 332 

Sts Kyros and John 66, 68, 213, 222, 329 

Sts Laurence and his companions 387 

Sts Lucy the widow and Geminianus 387, 
396 

Sts Martyrs of Najran 261, 275 

Sts Metrophanes and Alexander 64 

Sts Nazarius, Protasius, Gervasius and 
Celsus 387, 392, 396 

Sts Nereus and Achilleus of Terracina 386, 
394 

Sts Oskeank’ priests 307 

Sts Quattro Coronati 386, 394 

Sts Scillitan martyrs 385, 391 

Sts Senator, Viator, Cassiodorus and 
Dominata 231, 252 

Sts Seven Children of Kola 289, 290 n23, 
292 n31, 295 

Sts Seven Sleepers of Ephesos 264 n20, 268, 
279 

Sts Shmona, Gurya and Habbib 264 n20, 
266, 278 

Sts Sixty Martyrs of Gaza 215 

Sts Sixty Martyrs of Jerusalem 216, 218, 222 

Sts Sophia and her daughters Pistis, Elpis 
and Agape 388 

Sts Ten Martyrs of Crete 101 

Sts Thirteen Syrian Fathers 290, 296 

Sts Three Abbots of the Monastery of Mar 
Gabriel 262, 271 

Sts Twenty Sabaite Martyrs 97, 217, 223 

Salamis (town on Cyprus) 76, 77 (see also 
Constantia) 

Salerno (town in S. Italy) 244, 245 

Samaritan uprising 60 


Samaritans, the 199 

Samarkand 317 

Samarra 113 

Samonas parakoimomenos 126 

Samosata (in Syria) 60, 301 

Samothrace, island 102, 104 

Sampson (biblical figure) 182 

Sampson (town in W. Asia Minor) 182 

Samuél, Syropersian hierarch (432-437) 302 

San Silvestro in capite, see church of 

Sanatruk, Armenian king 307 

sanctorale (Byzantine) 395 

Sanctuarium of Mombritius 387 

Sanduxt, daughter of Sanatruk, Armenian 
king 307 

Saqqara 351 

Saracens, the 199, 212, 214, 235 

Saragossa (town in Spain) 387, 394 

Sarakan (Armenian hymn) 310 n33 

Sardis (town in Asia Minor) 96 n5, 99, 104, 
115 

Sargis bar Wahle, biographer of St Rabban 
Hormizd 265, 274 

Sasanian Iran 268 

Sasanians 74, 259, 268, 285, 290, 292, 301, 
309 n28, 314 n48, 346 

Satan 265, 273, 308, 311 

Satenik, Alan princess and wife of ArtaSes, 
Armenian king 307 

Saturninus general 56 

Sauget, J.-M. 270, 351 

Sava Nemanja, son and biographer of St 
Stefan Nemanja 375, 382 (see also St 
Sava Nemanja) 

Sayf al-Dawlah, emir 356 

School of Antioch 302 

School of Armenians in Edessa 302 

School of Nisibis 261 

scholarios 56 

Schwartz, E. 26, 207 

Scriptural 2, 178 and n18, 188, 300, 302 

Scythia 107, 126 

Sebasteia (town in the Pontos) 37, 264 n20, 
308, 317 

sebastokrator 159 

sebastokratorissa 159 

Sebaze (unidentified location) 113 

Second Coming 127 

Second Iconoclasm 101, 104, 110, 113, 118 

Second World War 118 
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Seleucid era 269 n40 

Seleukeia (mod. Meriamlik) 67, 68 and 
n83-84, 260, 261, 267 n30, 301 

Seleukeia-Ktesiphon 260, 261 (Synod of), 
267 n30, 301 

Seljuk Turks 151, 293 

Selymbria (town in Thrace) 174 n3, 181, 
182, 183 

Sem'on monk 353 

Sennacherib (biblical figure) 311 

Septuagint, the 20, 27 n33 and 35, 289 

Serapion ascetic 45 and n30 

Serapion, Bishop of Thmuis 27 

Serbia 185, 375 

Serbian Church 375 

Serbian hagiobiography 375 

Serbian hagiography 375 

Sergia the abbess 62, 86 

Sergiev Posad 377 

Sergiopolis (Rasapha) 310 

Sergios, biographer of St Markianos 63 

Sergios, composer of liturgical canons 146 

Sergios, fellow Syrian monk of St Daniel 
the Stylite 60 

Seridos abba 211 

Serperi (village in S. Italy) 243 

Serugh, see Jacob of Serugh 

Sevéenko, I. 99, 103, 108 

Seventh Ecumenical Council of Nicaea 64, 
97, 107 

Severos of Antioch 65, 206-07, 264, 267, 349 
(see also St Severos of Antioch) 

shah (word for Persian king) 305, 308, 313 

Shapur II, Persian king (309-379) 260, 261, 
265, 313-4 and n47 

Shatberd, see Monastery of 

Shmun (Hermopolis/al-Ashmüneyn) 327, 
331 

Short History of the Patriarch Nikephoros 
99 

Sicily 9, 10, 45 n29, 64, 103, 109, 123, 155, 
160, 204, 227 and r2, 228, 229, 231, 
232, 233, 234, 235, 236, 241, 244, 248, 
391 

Siegmund, A. 385 

Silk Road/Route 268, 317 

Simeon, monastic name of St Stefan 
Nemanja, Grand Zhupan of Raska 
(1166-1196) 375 


Simeri (village in Calabria) 228 n5, 232 n19, 
236, 241, 242, 243 and n90, 245, 247 

Sinai, Mt 42, 184, 185, 186, 187, 203, 208, 
211, 212, 213, 215, 216, 217, 243, 270, 
286, 291, 292 n30, 301, 346 and n4, 
348, 349, 351, 352, 353, 357 

Sion (place in Lycia) 53, 69, 70 n92, 74, 79 

Sirens, the 178 n18 

Sirmium (town in mod. Serbia) 78 n121 

Sis, Synod of 315 

Siut (Lycopolis/Asyut) 331, 332 

Siwnik' (region in Armenia) 308, 310 

skazanie (tale), work of Nestor the monk 
372, 379 

Sketis (Skete) 45, 47, 48, 79, 202, 206, 270 

Skewra 316 

Skopa, Mt 58 

Skylitzes, George (biographer of Ivan of 
Rila) 371 

Skylitzes, John (chronicler) 116 n65 

Skythopolis, 44 and n28, 50 n43, 68 and 
n85, 72, 100, 125 n93, 129, 205, 208 
and n27, 209, 210, 211, 234, 248, 373 

Slav revolt 123 

Slavic Christianity 369 

Slavic, East 370, 373, 376, 377 

Slavic metaphrastic Lives 376 n17 

Slavonic alphabet 369 

Slavs, the 369 

Sleepless monks, see Akoimetoi monks 

Slovenia 128 

Smolensk 374 

Smyrna 115 and m. 59 

Societé des Bollandistes 2 

Socrates (Church historian) 45, 64, 77 

Socrates (philosopher) 25, 28 

Sogdian (language) 268 

Soloi (town on Cyprus) 77 

Sophianos, D. 185 

Sophronios, Archbishop of Jerusalem 114 

Sophronios of Jerusalem 158, 204, 212, 223, 
389 

Sophronios the Sophist 73-4, 213 

Sosthenion (place by the Bosphoros) 58 

Souda, Lexicon of 104 

Sougdaia (town in Crimea) 98 

Sources Chrétiennes 18 

Spain 202 

Sparta 25, 123, 150, 243 

Speck, P. 9 n28, 100 n18 
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Spiritual Meadow 48 n37, 49, 73, 98, 185, 211, 
213 

Stallman, C. 228 

Stefan Nemanja, son and biographer of St 
Stefan Nemanja 375, 382 

Steiris (village in Greece) 148, 150, 185 

Stephen, abbot of Megas Agros 104 

Stephen, Bishop of Hnes 327 

Stephen the deacon 100-101, 135 

Stephen, disciple of St Neilos 242 

Stephen Mansur the Sabaite 217, 223 

Stephen of Hierapolis (Mabbug) 65 

Stethatos, Niketas 148, 149, 153, 163 

Stilbes Constantine 158, 164 

Stilo 237 

Staurakios, John 176, 193 

staurophylax 202 

strategos 113, 114, 244 

Struma (Strymon) River 371 

stylites 52, 55, 60, 117, 124, 358 

subintroductae 303 n8 

Subsidia Hagiographica 3, 5 

Suetonian description of virtues 21 n12 

Surmak, Armenian prelate 302 

Sviatopolk, son of Volodimer of Kiev 372, 
373 

Sviatoslav, Prince of Kiev 372 

Sykeon (village in Galatia) 53, 71, 74, 79, 
115 and n58 

Symeon, Archbishop of Thessalonike 187 

Symeon the Hesychast 216 n42, 218 

Symeon the Logothete 130 

Symeon Metaphrastes 10, 74, 77, 95, 
99, 122, 124 n91, 129, 130, 143, 
144, 154, 177 (see also St Symeon 
Metaphrastes) 

Symeon, Monk and Philosopher 155, 164 

Symeon the Pious, spiritual father of St 
Symeon the New Theologian 149 


Synaxaria 
Arabic 351, 352 
Maronite 352 
Melkite 352 
Synaxarial Life 289-93 
Synaxarion 6, 118, 129 and n107, 131, 144, 
145, 148, 151, 237, 263 and n.18, 326, 
352, 355 and n65, 370, 372, 391, 394 
and n31 (see also verse synaxaria) 
Synaxarion Copto-Arabic 323 n4 


Synaxarion Ethiopic 323 
Synaxarion of Constantinople 10, 95, 99, 
113, 120, 122, 129, 130, 143, 145, 146, 
148, 393 
Synaxarion Roman 352 n47 
Synaxarion for the Russian Church 377 
synaxis 129 
Syndika-Laourda, L. 188 n37 
Synod of 484 (Beth Lapat) 302 
Synodikon of Orthodoxy 108 
Synopsis Historiarum of John Skylitzes 116 
n65 
Syracuse 109, 158, 229, 231, 232, 233, 238, 
239, 240, 242, 243 
Syria 49, 50, 51, 54, 58, 59, 60, 78, 209, 213, 
215, 259-83, 285, 293, 334, 346, 354 
Syriac homilies 77, 106 
Syriac (language) 3, 9, 10, 27, 41, 47, 50, 61, 
73, 199, 206, 207, 216, 259—70, 287, 299, 
305, 306, 312, 347, 348, 349, 352, 354, 
East Syriac 262, 264 n22, 269, 275 
West Syriac 262, 264, 269, 275 
Syriac manuscript 51 n46, 267 
Syriac translation/version 18, 26, 40, 43, 49 
n38, 51 and n46, 52 and n48, 206, 
207, 215, 260, 263 and n16, 267 and 
n31, 268, 270, 307, 349 n31 
Syriac verse form 265 
Syrian 37, 40, 48, 50, 52, 55, 56, 57, 58, 60, 
203, 259-83, 285, 289, 290, 292, 293, 
302, 303, 309 n25, 313, 347, 348, 349 
n30, 352 n47, 354 and n54, 356 n71, 
374, 388 
Syropersian Church/hierarchs 301, 302, 303 
and n8, 305, 307 


Tabennesis 42 

Tagrit 260 

tal (Armenian poem of four-line stanzas) 
316 

Talbot, A.M. 159 

Tale of Bygone Years (Povest' vremennykh let) 
372 

T'amar, queen of Georgia 291 

Tamerlane 285 

Tamma 325, 329 

Tammuz (July) 269 n40 

T'ao (region in Georgia) 285, 288, 290 

Taormina (town on Sicily) 155, 228, 231, 
233, 240, 242, 243 
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Taphar (town in Ethiopia) 128 

Targumic (oral paraphrase of the Bible) 300 

Tarsos (town in Cilicia) 67, 314, 386 

ta'shitha (title of Syriac Lives) 260 

Tauriana (town in Calabria) 232, 246 

Tauros, story of 231 

T'bilisi (town in Georgia) 292 

Tell Neshin 60 (see also Qal'at Sem 'àn) 

Tenedos, island 184 

Teodosije monk and biographer of St Sava 
Nemanja 375, 381 

Termini Imerese (town on Sicily) 236 

Terracina (town in S. Italy) 386, 388, 390, 
394 

Tetragamy Affair/Schism 96, 114 

Thavatha (village near Gaza in Palestine) 
203 

Thebaid (region in Egypt) 45 

Thebes (town in Egypt) 45 n30, 156, 263, 
334, 385 

Themistocles 183 

Theodora, housekeeper of Gregory, 
biographer of St Basil the Younger 
127 

Theodore II Laskaris, Emperor (1254-1258) 
174 

Theodore, addressee of St Nicholas" 
Enkomion 103 

Theodore, Bishop of Nicaea 123 

Theodore, Bishop of Trimithous 39 

Theodore, commissioner of the Passion of 
St Anastasia 391 

Theodore Lector 62-3 

Theodore Krithinos 391 and n17, 394 

Theodore of Mopsuestia 301 

Theodore of Paphos 77 

Theodore of Petra 205, 210, 223 

Theodore, Pope (642—649) 239 

Theodore Spoudaios 215, 223 

Theodore of Stoudios (or the Stoudite) 
55, 101, 102, 103, 105, 108, 120, 135, 
242, 248 (see also St Theodore of 
Stoudios) 

Theodore, successor to St Pachomios 41, 
43, 44 

Theodores, cycle of 332 

Theodoret, Bishop of Cyrrhus 49, 50 and 
n42-44, 51, 52 and n47-8, 56, 68, 86, 
203, 209, 223, 261 

Theodoret, Patriarch of Antioch 358 


Theodosios I, Emperor (379-395) 44—5, 
55-6, 62, 174, 312 

Theodosios II, Emperor (408-510) 48, 58, 
207, 301, 306, 308 

Theodosios, Bishop of Syracuse 232 

Theodosios Byzantios, monk 151 

Theodosios, Counter-bishop of Jerusalem 
205, 207 

Theoktistos the Stoudite 173 n1,180 and 
n24, 181, 193 

Theophanes, disciple of St Maximos 
Kausokalybites 186, 188 

Theophanes of Caesarea 115 and n57 

Theophanes the Confessor 47 n32, 99, 
106 n32, 109, 135, 216 (see also St 
Theophanes the Confessor) 

Theophanes, monk and presbyter 116 

Theophanes of Sicily 45 n29 

Theophilos of Alexandria 43, 44, 326 

Theophilos Emperor (829—842) 108, 109 

Theophylact Simocatta 72 

Theophylaktos, Archbishop of Ohrid 154, 
155, 164, 370, 371, 380 

Theopiste, daughter of St Theodora of 
Thessalonike 120 

Theopistos, biographer of St Dioskoros of 
Alexandria 326 

Theosteriktos, biographer of St Niketas of 
Medikion 106 

Theotokos 126, 148, 152, 159, 200, 201 (see 
also Virgin Mary) 

Thesaurus for the Orthodox Faith 109 n39 

Thessalonike 77-8, 96 n5, 98, 106, 109, 117, 
120, 124, 147, 155, 156, 157, 158, 160, 
175, 176, 177 and n10, 183, 184, 187, 
188, 202, 228, 234, 235, 243, 244 

Thessaly 121, 157, 185 

Thibiuca (town in Africa) 392, 394 

Thmuis (town in Egypt) 27 

Three Hierarchs 153 

Thomas Magistros 183 

Thomas of Marga 262 

Thomas the Slav 113 

Thrace 56, 159 

Thrace, Mt 45 

Three Hebrews, Oration to 157 

Tiberios Emperor (578-582) 72 

Tiberioupolis (mod. Stroumitsa) 154 

Tigris River 113 

Tios (town in Bithynia) 99 
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Tiran, king 313 

Tkow (town in Egypt) 326, 327 

Toda, S. 350 

Trajan, Roman Emperor (98-117) 106, 266 

Translation of relics (text) 1, 86, 95, 109, 119, 
120, 121, 122, 133, 163, 180, 214 

translation of relics 37, 51, 62, 102, 109, 115, 
158, 231, 235 

Trdat, Armenian king (285-339) 303, 304, 
305 and n16, 306 

Trebizond 67, 147 and n20, 149, 173 n2, 174, 
179 n21 

Trent, Council of (Concilium Tridentinum 
in 1545-1563) 352 n47 

Trier 27 n36 

Trikhinareai 101 

Trikkala (town in Thessaly) 184 

Trimithous (town in Cyprus) 39, 73, 77 

Triphyllios 73 

Tripoli (town in Libya) 243, 329 

Tsamblak, Grigorii (ca. 1365-1419/20), 
student of St Evtimii of Türnovo 
376, 377, 381 

tuberculosis 211 

Tuma Bitar 346 

Tur "Abdin (place in S.E. Turkey) 262 

Turfan (town in mod. W. China) 268 

Turkey 262, 263 

Turks 10, 151, 160, 175, 180, 183-5, 263 

Türnovo (town in Bulgaria) 185, 371, 376 

Turov 376 

Tuteordi, Grigor 313 

Tyana (town in Asia Minor) 124 

Typike Diatheke of St Neophytos the Recluse 
155, 162 

Typikon of St Athanasios of Lavra 150 

Tzetzes, John 158, 227 


c 


ighur monks 263 

Umar II (717—720) 334 

Umayyads, the (Arab dynasty) 310, 311 
Union of Lyons 175, 177, 180, 182 

Usener, H. 4 

Uspenskii sbornik (manuscript collection of 
texts) 373 

Utik' (region in Caucasian Albania) 303 
uxt (covenant in Armenian) 309 


` 





Vahan Mamikonean 306 
Vahram Rabuni 315 n52 


VatarSapat 304, 306 

Valencia (town in Spain) 387 

Valens Emperor (364-378) 55, 56 

Valerian, Roman emperor (253-260) 99 

Van den Ven, P. 53 

van Esbroeck, M. 349, 388 

Varazour [author (?) of Miracles of St 
Anastasios the Persian] 267 n30 

Vardan Arewelc'i 314 

Vardan Mamikonean 305 

Vardan, military commander 309 

Vasak, Prince of Siwnik' 308, 309 

Vaspurakan (region in Armenia) 311 

Vazgen (Varsk'en), Georgian prince of 
Gugark' 309 

Velikie cet'i-minei (collection of Lives) 378 

Venetian manuscript 179 n22 

Venice 175 

Veroia (town in Macedonia) 156 

verse synaxaria 145, 146 

Victor, general 56 

Vidin (town in Bulgaria) 173, 185 

Virgin Mary, the 54, 219, 235, 268 (see also 
Theotokos) 

Vision of Constantine 201, 224 

Voile, B. 357 

Volodimer, Grand Prince of Kiev 372, 373 

von Harnack, A. 26 

Vramsapuh, Armenian king (ca. 401-417) 
302 

Vranouses, L. 179 n22 

Vsevolod, son of Volodimer, Prince of Kiev 
373 


Wadi Abuliff 246 

Wadi Natrun (or Wadi ’n Natrün) 45, 268, 
328 

Wahab (Arabic name for liberal) 310 

Weinstein, D. 189 

White Monastery 326 

Wiederstellungsmotif 331 

William I, Norman king of Sicily (1154— 
1166) 232 

Wisdom of Balahvar 289 n19, 296 

Wondrous Mountain 53, 267 n31, 288 

World Chronicle of Michael the Syrian 263 


Xants't'a, see Monastery of 
Xenophon 25 
Xerxes (Persian king) 183 
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Xiphilinos John, see John VII Xiphilinos 

Xorxoruni, GadiSoy (Armenian noble) 305 

Xosroviduxt, sister of St Vahan Golt^nac'i 
310 n33 

Xosroviduxt, sister of Trdat, king of 
Armenia 305 

Xram (town in Armenia) 310 

xylelaion tax 68 


yaysmawurk' (Armenian menologion) 312 

Yazdgard I, Persian king (389-421) 261, 302 

Yazdgard II, Persian king (439—457) 299, 
303, 307, 308, 309 

Yemen 128 

Youssef, Y. N. 349 

Yovhan Ojnec'i, Armenian katholikos 310 

Yovhannes Mandakuni, katholikos of 
Armenia (484—486) 306 

Yovsep', Armenian translator of the Greek 
Menologion 312 

Yovsep', patron of Koriwn 299, 308 


435 


Zacharias, Pope (741—752) 390, 395 

Zachariah the prophet 62 

Zacharias Rhetor (or Scholastikos, or of 
Mitylene) 206, 207, 224, 267, 392 

Zak'aria K'anak'erc'i 320 

Zanetti, U. 349, 353 n53, 358 

Zaoutzes, Stylianos 119 

Zeno Emperor (474-491) 47, 60, 76 

Zeus Marnas 202 

Zonaras, John 7, 158, 165 

Zoodochos Pege 179 (see also Monastery of 
the Virgin of the Source) 

Zoroastrianism 35, 65, 301, 309, 313, 324 
n48 

Zoroastrians 285, 292, 303, 308 

Zosimos, author of the Palestinian- 
Georgian Calendar 218 

Zurvanite myth 308 

Zyrians, the 377 
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Apdperg 121 

ayioypagia 2 

dyibypagov 2 

àyıóypaqoç 2 
ayiokatijyopor 148 
ayiodoyia 2 

ayiwovvn 388 

&dvtov 25 

àuaðńç 186 

avaxwpnots 25 
avaxwpntns 29 

&nAaoroc 20 

&qOaproc 65 

BiBAtov xfj; 0£0onueíag 155 
filog oov żykwuíw 95 n2, 115 
ypáupata 20 

devtepapios 70 

émita@ros 116 n66 
Oavuaotov “Opoç 53 


BEiog àvrip 36 
BeodidaKtos 29 
idiwtik@s 159 
iovdailw 239 

iovdatkov ppovnpa 239 
xaapoí 63 

KAgoc 50 

kotvópiov 29 
Aertovupyéo 156 n54 
Aóyoc Bacuuóc 106 
unti 27 
untpogayiAov 389 
uupopAvtng 156, 157 
Tavnyupiri BíBAoc 155 
mvevuatodiwKtns 240 
t£À via 127 
t£xvoAoyéo 156 n54 
yéyog matpidpxov 116 n65 
WpéXera 20 
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Turin, Biblioteca Nazionale 
Taurinensis B III 31 (graecus 116): 391 


Vatican City, Bibliotheca Apostolica Vaticana 
Barberinus graecus 558: 123 
Chisianus R VII 50 (graecus 41): 109 
Ottobonianus graecus 1: 230 n14, 253 
Vaticanus graecus 822: 122 
Vaticanus graecus 866: 230, 253, 390 n14 
Vaticanus graecus 1162: 159 
Vaticanus graecus 1608: 390 n14 
Vaticanus graecus 1613: 129, 145 
Vaticanus graecus 1660: 120 
Vaticanus graecus 1666: 390 
Vaticanus graecus 1987: 390 n14 
Vaticanus graecus 2072: 390 n14 
Vaticanus graecus 2302: 388, 390 n14 
Vaticanus syriacus 160: 51, 268 


Venice, Biblioteca Nazionale Marciana 
Marcianus graecus 362: 390 n14, 391 
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